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-^FOREWORD 

The, 1960s wAre the decade of protest agaipst racial Inequality, 
environmental pcAlution, and senseless j^j:s^f' The an*ger characterizing 
the period was both frightening and prtimislng — promising In that the 
conscience of the American people was aroused to action* 

The 1970.S will/be a decade of redress. Progress will be regis- 
tered, but how ^^jeii progress depends upon how Icommitte^ we are to 
the principles we espouse, the policl^es we follow, and the tactics 
we employ. * » . - ^ 

Now that the shouting and recrimination have toned down, the 
-nation is faking a hard look at what can be done. The hard look ^ 
means facts and' the implications. of those facts. What are the causes 
of the pathology? The symptoms are already manifest. 

To look at one area — racial Inequality In employment—the 
Manpower Admlnistratidn of the DepartmentoS Labor awarded me a 
grant to undertake a study of the econoi^ic characteristics and 
occupational status of the Chinese in trie United States. The Intent 
was to obtain a demographic profile of the phlnese snd to detemlne 
where the Chinese stand occupationally and economically. It was 
X suggested that I utillzevthe findings of the 1970 census liistead 
\of undertaklng^my own survey. This was an excellent suggestion, , ^ 
kxcept In the past, the Census Bureau tabulated and published very 
little detailed Information about the Chinese. The Information 
wa^ there — all gathered during the taking of the census — but in 
racial breakdown, the Chinese are usually lumped under the Indistln- 
'guishable heading, "Others". The grant afforded me the opportunity 
to take the Public Use Sample Tapes ^d io a special tabulation 
pertaliiing to the Chinese. * ^ 

Methodology ' \ 

There ^re drawbacks to sole, reliance upon the 1970 census data. 
The most obV^ous one, of course, is that thfe Inf oinnation is ^already 
out of date. \ Rapid increase In the Chinese population over recent 
years has radxpally changed the make-up of this ethnic group. Like 
parched land soaking up water a^ter a drought, the Chinese have been 
' flocking here since 1965 to be reunited with their families. Apijrox-^' 
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ima'tely one-fourth of the Chinese now In the United Stati^ have come 
in since 1970. Consequently, the census of that year reflected' the 
situation of the settled Chinese vh6 had be^ in the United Sates 
' a bit longer more than it did the situation of recent immigrants, 

i 

Without quest ion, ^.t here has been imder enumeration oi"^ the Chinese, 
and the excluded population may be sizable. We ^hall see that the 
Chinese are heavijy concentrated in urban areas and especially i^ the 
coastal Chinatowns. Almost half of tHp pppulation is f or^'ignrbpm. 
The n&tive-born are the younger generations, but it' is the parents 
or the forelgn-bom who fill out the. questionnaires. - ^eisuses are 
definitely not a part of their tradition or background, / • 

* 

The Chinese are highly suspicious of government officials. They 
had experienced sixty-on'e years of stringent exclusion (1882-1943) 
and twenty-two more years of restricted immigration (a 105 qupta 
until 1965), so that the ghosts of illegal or' extralegal entry still 
haunt them. These peqple tend to avoid the census taker. 

Chinatdwns today are not exactly secure neighborhoods, and 
people do not readily open their doors to strangers. Even when 
the door is open^ and an interviewer :^s introduced by a mutual 
; acquaintance, the suspicions are there. A wall of silence 'greets 
«> the census taker* . ' 

* Fully cognizant of the difficulties that would be encountered. 

New York's Chinatown carried out an extensive campaign to educate 
the people and whip up ^thusiasm so that everybody would be counted. 
At the last moment, the New York* City Council even voted monies to 
^ print the census forms in Chinese. A group of dedicated young people, 
conc^ned about under enumeration, worked^ very hard as census takers, 
but they would be the first to admit that many Chinese chose not to 
,be counted or were left out inadvertently.^ 

fc ^ ' 

Most iijcely, the Chinese who filled out their questionnaires, 
* or who responded to the census takers, tended to be natlve-bo;cn, 
English-speaking, better educated, anci non-7Chinato«p residents. If 
we take into account the fact that the d^ta is slanted in these 
directions, the census is not.wlthout its worth. After all, the 
census attempts a 100 percentf^^headcount^and a 20. percent sampling 
of social and economic characteristics. In interpreting the census ^ 
- data^ therefore, one must const^tly keep In mind these biases. 

Nineteerx-seventy was the first' time that the^ Qensus Bureau 
devoted a special report to the Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos, and 
this volume, PC(2)1G, provided^ a wealth of statistics never before 
tabulated or published. As the data presented in this volume came 
from the basic records made from the original census questionnaires 
and 'Was based upon a 20 percent sample, I utilized the data 'from 
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this voliime wherever possible. But study called for many cross 
tabulations or other information not found in the special report. 
Since the basic census irecords are confidential and not available 
to the public, I utilized the Public Use Sample Tapes, which had 
been carefully constructed to reflect as closely as possible an 
accurate cross section of the demographic characteristics of the 
American population. 

Dr. Paul T. Zeisset, of the Census Bureau, thVman who constructed 
these tapes, explained to me in great, detail the selection process 
and the weighting of the factors, but I am afraid he lost me in the 
technicality of the explanation. Suffice it to say that the reputation 
of the Census Bureau is such that few question its methods or integrity. 

The Public Use Sample Tapes draw upon a 1 percent sample. In 
comparing the computer print-outs from the tables I constructed with 
the available 20 percent data from the Census Bureau, I fotmd that 
the figures for the larger categories were fairly close. In the 
finer categories and minute breakdowns, there were discrepancies. 
In those cases,' I discounted the data or omitted thos^ tabulations 
entirely. All data used have been carefully studied and analyzed.' 
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I tried 'to corroborate my findings or test them by talking to 
.efilnese people, young and old, from all walks of life, and from 
different regions, of the country » I studied the listlzigs pasted 
on the employment offices in the CikaSLtama of San Francisco and 
Hew York. I interviewed successful m^ and wom^ in their fields. 
I, had long talks with my graduating seniors to find out how they 
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/ 

Most important, I ^as in the midst of where things were happening. 
New York City has become the focal point of Chinese-American awareness. 
Ethnic consciousness is most acute with the young and rising genera- 
tions of Chinese-American youth who are in colleges and universities. 
At City College New York, there is an Asian-American student enrollment 
of approximately 1,400« its Department of Asian Studies stresses 
the Asian-American Aspect, and it can claim to be the East Coast 
birthplace of the Asian-American movement. 

I needed the activity, the pace, the strong sentiments expressed, 
by my students to cull from their attitudes and to validate my findings. 
I am also grateful for the strong support given by the jgo^lege 
administration that enabled me to undertake thif research. 

*^ ^^'^ 
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out to point m^ in the right direction and- to read my manuscript.' 
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Manpower, ten thousand thanks go to Howard Rosen, Hiunaan Travis, 
Stuart Garfinkel, Frank Mott,* Karen Greeiev Mrs*_Greene supervised 
sry grant,' and she was a Houdini when -it came to unravelixig red, tape^ 

At the Research Fomidation of City College,, it was Mr. Morton 
Pavane who hounded me relentlessly txntil I handed in my proposal, 
which 'Started the ball rolling, and it was he and his strff who kept 
a fiscal eye' on th^ ^rant expenditures. * 

Credit for editing the manuscript goes to Mrs. Muriam Hurewitz 
"Snd Barbara Kelman--;Burgower, who helped me tie the report together, 

and who polished those, rough edges. 

--^ ^. * 
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the structuring of this study and report. . To each and every one, I 
again acknowledge my debt and proffer my thanks. One more ezpresjBlon 
of gratitude remains; ^ and that one goes to my fmlly: To my husband, 
Charles Chla Mou Chung, for his moral support and understanding, to 
my daughter, Cynthia Sung-, who typed the final report,' and to all 
eight of our children, who shared and spared their mother during these 
past two and a half years. 
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CHAPTER I 
PATTERNS OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION 



The history of this nation spans but a few hundred years and, 
for more than a century and a quarter, the Chinese have been a part, 
of it. The Chinese were among the "Forty-niners" who flocked- to ' 
California during the Gold Rush. These Chinese came from the southern 
Chinese province of Rwangtung, near the mouth of the Pearl River. 
JThey left their homes, braving the unknown, piilling up firmly embedded 
roots, risking the executioner ^s ax, and journeying 7,000 miles across 
the Pacific in sail-driven vess^s' seek tl^eir fortunes in a new 
land they called ^the "Mountain of Gold/' They were referring to 
the hills of .San Francisco during the days of the Gold Rush* The 
pull was the prospect of gold, but. the push 'was the impoverished v 
soil of China, which would yield not even a marginal livelihood, 
made poorer by civil strife and political, unrest. 

Hardly tyo years after the first cry of gold went up, 25,000 
stalwarts ffoia Cathay were found in Calif omia.^ the virgin lands 
and undeveloped country needed hands, and the Chinese willingly 
provided the manpower to work the mines, drain the ditches, till 
the soil, harvest the aead, .and build the net of railroads that 
bound the nation togethet. When theit work was done, their ungrateful 
beneficiaries said, ''America is for whites. Go back to where you 

came f rop. " v ' . 

ft 

America for the Whites 

Thus was set in motion a racist campaign that resulted in a 
continuing ^series of legislative maneuvers designed 'to keep the 
Chinese out and to jnake life intolerable for those who remained. 

Chinese^immigrants dropped from 40,000 in 1882 (prior to 
exclusion) to 10 persons in the year 1887. For sixty--one years 
following, fourteen separate pieces of legislatidn were enacted 
by the United States Congress that virtuai!|^y ^sealed the ^oors of 
vthe y&ited States against Chinese Immigration. These laws wer6 
repealed jbi 1943, when a gesture of goodwill was made toward China, 
but repeal was little more than that; — a gesture. 
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Beginning in 1943, the Qhinese were given a quota of idS immigrants 
per year, and this quota included anyone of Chinese blood, regardless 
of his country of birth or residence or allegiance. For the next 
twenty-two years, until 1965, a mere 6,055 Chinese w^e adiftitted to* 
the United States. This figure included persons admitted under a 
number of refugee relief acts. 

At that rate of admission it is a wonder that there were any 
Chinese at all extant in the United States. To preserve themselves 
against complete extinction, the Chinese resorted to inconspicuous 
circumvention of the Isniigration laws so that, for a half century 
before repeal, the Chinese population for the entire country hovered 
around 60>,000 to 80,000 and was almost all adult male, with few 
females and few children. If they all attended a football game 
at the same time one afternoon in the Orange Bowl in Miami or the 
Cotton Bowl in Dallas, they would fit comfortably into either stadium. 
Dispersed throughout the country, they were hardly noticeable and 
politically impotent. ' - ' 

It was the express intent of the American government to keep 
it that way. .Goverimental policy was directed not only against the 
Chinese, it was aimed against any people of darker shades of skin 
coloring — the most desirables were the Northern European types. 
This intent was spelled out in the immigration laws by the national 
origins quotas; Great Britain, Gexnnany, Ireland and the Scandinavian 
countries had claim to about 120,000 quota slots out of the 150,000 
total available annually. By 1965 > this racist viewpoint was no 
longer in vogue and was absolutely indefensible. The national origins 
quotas were amended and an entirely different premise substituted 
for American immigration policy. < _ 

The Chinese and most other Asiatic countries were prime 
,benef iciaries of this change in the immigration laws. Formerly,, 
with the exception of Japan, with a quota of 185, Turkey, with a 
quota of '225, and, of. course, th^ Chinese with 105, no other Asian 
coimtry had a quota ^of more than a 100. The Immigration Act of 
1965 extended the upper limit of any one country to 20>000. Conse- 
quently, it was inevitable that a spurt in Asian immigration would 
result. 

Removing the Cork i 

, « 

Since 1965 and the liberalis^ation of quotas, Chinese imiQigration 
In particular has been spectacular. Chart A shows the rate by sex 
at which Chinese aliens were admitted to the United States for thirty 
years following repeal of the exclusion acts* If admittance had_ 
depended solely upon the 105 quota allotted Chixfese persons, the 
total numbers would have remained in the hundreds. But, in 1946, 
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some relief was given by a proviso permitting Chinese male citizens 
to bring their wives and children into, the coxmtry without charge 
to the national quota. That same year, the War Brides Act was passed, 
allowing GI wives to join their husbands in the States, again without 
charge to the quotas. Consequently, Chinese immigration slowly 
climbed up to six thousand until President John Kennedy, by executive 
order, permitted the admission of a number of refugee^. This took 
Chinese immigration into another hJLgher plateau, but it was not 
until the full force of the 1965 Immigration Act took effect that 
Immigration really soared, increasing by as much aa 400 percent to 
500 percent. (See also Appendix Table 87.) 

This percentage increase can be exploited by sensationalism, 
and it has been. Scaremongers are already headlining th^ir articles 
with captions like "Growing Surge of Trnmi grants from Asia^' and 
"Trickle Turns to Flood." Few take note of the facts that the 
base was so small for so long and that consequently, a comparable 
increase in numbers for other countries with larger immigration 
bases would yield smaller percentage increases. 

Nonetheless, the spurt in frnmigration has made a tremendous 
impact upon the Chinese communities in the United States and' has 
completely altered the demographic characteristics of this ethnic 
group. The immigrants of yesteryear were able-bodied males- whose 
purpose in coming was to earn and save enough to go back to China. 
They brought no family, and they lived the lives of rootless transients. 
They filled the gap dji the lower occupational strata, working at jobs 
that other disdained. They clustered in Chinatowns , for the familiarity 
and security in ntambers. They were poorly educated and made little 
or no attempt to le^rn the English language. 

Before 1943, Chinese immigrants were not permitted to become 
citizens no matter how long they had resided in this country, so 
they had no political backing and little use for American customs 
or ways. They were made scapegoats for the ills of the times, and. 
they were used as a political f ootball to be booted and boo^ at 
even wheil their numbers had dwindled to the point of insignificance. 
They were forbidden by the Alien Land Acts ^to own land. Denied a 
normal family life by a court ruling that all Asians were aliens 
'ineligible to citizenship and hence not permitted the benefits of^ 
the family reunif ication aims under the immigration laws, they w^e . • 
also denied £he right to intermarry in many Western states. 

Thus cowed ^d oppressed by the weight of institutionalized 
discrimination, the Chinese worked hard within liis circtimscribed 
confines, looking only to the day when he could be free to i^eturn 
to his homeland. By true definition, therefore, the Chinese was * 
not an immigrant, but a transient— a sojourner. Each generatiion 
departed these shores leaving no roots that reached into American 
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soil. In spite of the long history of the Chinese in this country^ 
each successive generation had to start anew without the benefit 
of a foundation built by those before him* 

The picture began to change a^ter World Var 11. The impetus 
was not the repeal of the entire body of Chinese exclusion acts in 
1943 — the 105 quota was, tantamount'* to exclusion and was so intended. 
It was the War Brides Act of 1946 that wedged open the door for 
wives of Chinese who had served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. The dpurt in Chinese Immigration after 1946^ shown in 
Chart Ay reveals that almost 90 percent of the Ismlgrants were 
females taking^ the first opportunity they could to join their 
husbands in this country. 

Almost every year since that tlme^ female Immigrants have 
exceeded males. The tremendous disparity of the sexes sedns to 
exert a magnetic pull that Is still evident among Chinese Immigrants 
today. The proportion of females to males hovered around 9:1 for 
many years. It has declined, but as late as 1973 females stillt 
made up^,54 percent of the total'chinese Immigrants. (Se^ Tables 
lA and IB.) 

The predominance of the female in the Chinese Immigration 
pattern has great imj^licatlons for the Chinese population in tMs 
country. For one, the genocldal policy of cutting off a future 
native-bom Chinese generation was arrested. Children born of the 
reunions made possible by the War. Br ides Act are the emerging 
leaders of their people, and their outlook is entirely different 
from that of past generations. The communities are now better 
established by the presence of women and children, young and old, 
thus bringing about a restructuring of Chinese 'society into families 
rather than.comimlnal organizations. 



Age Groups ^ , 

An outstanding' feature of the Chinese female Immigrants is 
that generally one-fourth to one-third are concentrated in the 
20- to 29-year age grpup. This one factor has held constant for 
more than a decade. (See Table lA.) It probably i^dlcates that 
females are generally taken as brides in China and then are brought 
to the United States by husb^ds at least ten years older than they, 
for the largest age group for male immigrants is the 30- to 39-yea^ 
one. . ' * 

The fact that Chinese Immigrants consist overwhelmingly of 
grown adults has several Implications. For one, these people are 
already set In their ways and outlook. In other words, adjustment ' 
takes longer than for the youxiger ones, and, most likely, there 



will be a gravitation toward Chinatowns. Second, these Imiigrants 
will need to seek a livelihood right away. Third, they are producers 
rather than dependents, instead of adding to the taxpayers' expense ' 
for schooling, they will join the.}.abor force directly. 

Immigration below the ten-year age bracket is insignificant. 
The future young of the Chinese-American population will be the 
offspring of the heavy Influx of young women and will be native- 
b'orn. At the same time, it is imusual to see men and wom*en in 
their eighties immigrating to the United States. This is a definite 
departure from the past, when the old invariably returned to China 
to enjoy their latter years and be buried in the motherland; traffic 
now seems to be heading the other way. These elderly do not seem 
to be sitting in their rocking chairs, smiling benignly at their 
large brood of grandchildren either. In fact, one-fourth of the 
Chinese males over ,sixty-f iye are still in the labor force, and 
one-eighth of the females in the same age bracket are, too. (See 
Table 25.) ' * * ' 



Intended Residence in the United States 

In 1960, the census showed that three states contained almost 
threerfourths of all the Chinese in the United States. California 
held the lead with 40 percent; New York and Hawaii. trailed with 
16 percent each. By 1970, a shift had taken place. California 
maintained its position, but New York pulled ahead of Hawaii and 
more than doubled its Chinese population. By looking at Table 2, 
one can readily see why. Immigrants heading for New York outnumbered 
by a wide margin those who indicated that their future home would be 
in San Francisco/Oakland, Honolulu, Los Angeles, or Chicago. Cali- 
fornia's population increase is coming from births, but New York's 
increase is coming from immigration. Consequently, the native-born/ 
foreigji-bom ratio for the three states varies widely; 



What significance do these figures have? A trans-Pacific leap 
means major readjustment and adaptation for the new immigrants, who 
must dieal with a new environment, new culture, new language, new 
social alignments all at once. And the experience at times is 
overwhelming and bewildering. The Chinese community of New York, 
therefore, will experience greater difficulties than that of Hawaii 



Native-born 



Foreign^-born 



California 
New York 
Hawaii 



54.4% 
35.6% 
88.9% 



45.6% 
64.4% 
11.1% 
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TABLE 3 



ESTIMATED JOBS* IN NEW YORK CITY AND SUBURBAN COUNTIES, 
• '1970-1990 (in thousands)' 



bounty 


1970 


1975 


1980 


' 1985 


1990 


M70-'90 


New York City 


4,962 


3,994 


4,090 


4,166 


4,255 


4.7 


Bronx 


285 


276 


278 


282 


290 


■ 1.8 


Brooklyn , ' 


665 


625 


630 


637 


644 


-3.1 


Manhattan 


2,519 


2,515 


2,548 ■ 


2,573 


' 2,616 


' 3.9 


Queen^ 


536 


515. 


557 


\587 


' 607 


13.4 


Stat en Island 

> 


58 


64 


77 


.87 


97 


• 68.0 


NY Suburban Counties 


. 1,483 


1,5^1 


1,728 / 


^ 1,855 


1,960 


32.2 


Dutchess . 


90 


9i. 


, 108 


120 


132 


• 46.9 


Nassau 


' 591 


623 


655 


675 


690 


16.8. 


Orange 


77 • 


.: 85 


94 


110 


122 


58.6 


Putnam . y' 


12 


*■ 14 


17 


■ 19 


22 


88.0 


Rockland . 


72 


84- 


92 


102 


114 


, 58.7 


Suffolk ' 


278 


>15 


367 


415 


455 


63.6 


Westchester 


365 


37a 


397 


414 


427 


16.9 



Soitrce ; Port Authority of New York and New Jersey, Adapted from 
New York Times article by Edward Burk, 22 May 1974. 
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or (Talifomia because of it a larger percentage of newcomers, 
especially In view of, the fact that cities llJce New York are 
losing jobs rapidly to the subiirban areas, or more likely to 
other areas of the country. (See Table 3.) 

Where Are They Coming From? 

Iti the past, Chinese immigrants generally have originated 
from the area within a small radius of the mouth of the Pearl 
^ River near the city of. Canton. To be specific, the cotinty or 
district of Toishan and three or four districts adjoining it are 
fountainhead. To ascertain whether Chinese Ininigrants are more^ 
diverse In their place of origin now or whether these places are 
still the main sources of immigration /to' the United States, a 
count was taken from the data of a study now underway by the 
China Institute. Of those indicating th^— hometown,' 48 percent 
of those surveyed in 1972 were from Sze Yup, or the four districts, 
and 30 percent were from Toishan itself, 12 percent were from the 
city of Canton. In other words, Chinese immigrants are still 
predominantly Tolshanese, but those from other areas -and provinces 
are increasing^ ^ ^ 

\ 

The Imnlgrants hail from the abovementioned districts in 
mainland China, but they e^^ark ^f roni Hong Kong because an exit 
visa is difficult to obtain from the Chinese government. An exit 
vi^a. Is also required to leave Taiwan, and immigrants to the United 
States from this island constitute a growing proportion, though 
not as great as that from the Pearl River Delta. These two groups 
speak a different dialect, and their backgrounds are quite dissimilar. 



Occupations 

because of such* past immigration barriers tb this country as 
exclusion, clrc^u^vention of the laws, detention in quasi-prisons 
likia Bills Island or Angels Island, only the laboring classes would 
subject themselves to the indignities of trying to gain admission 
to the United States. What*Chinese of any wealth, position, back- 
ground, or educational attainment would come to the United States? 
Hardly any. Not untH the 1950s was there any shift in the emphasis 
frpm brawn to brains. ^ 

The very early immigrants were minez%) and farmers and railroad 
laborers. Then followed thd service workers and. operatives, who 
perpetuated themselves in ^the laundry and restaurant business until 
recent times* Today, of those, who indicate their occupation in 
their application for immigration, the largest percentage are 
professionals and technicians. This can be verified by the figures 
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put out hj the Inoigratipn and l?atig:allzatioii Service, by a direct 
tabulation of applications f^om the^ong Kong Consulate, and by a 
special tabulation of the 1970 census^ This preponderance of 
prof^sionals also holds true for immigrants from other nations. 

Especially since 1966, the professional and technical category 
has exceed^ the other occupational groups by a wide margin. To 
a large measure this is dictated by^ the prefer^ce system of the 
laaigration and Naturalization Act that gives priority to those 
with needed skills and training. On the other hand, it is also 
a «ref lection of the flight of the intelligentsia and monied classes 
from China, •Ta;Lwan, and Song Kong following the overthrow of the 
Nationalist government axid the takeover' of Hao Tse-tung in 1949. 
A highly elite corps of foim&r officials and experienced personnel 
in business, technologj^, and education sought political refuge in 
this cotmtiry, "and this group has contributed immeasurably to the 
advancement of science, medicine, art, and the understanding of 
China. Thousands of these refugees now teach in 'the American 
colleges and universities, and thoysands more are in private industry 
and enterprises. Since 1949, over 20,000 Chinese have entered the' . 
country under the various refugee relief acts. (See Table 4.) 

Brain Drain" 

Frpm the American point pf view^ the high caliber of recent , 
Chinese immigrants is a positive factor because the human resources 
of a nation are its most valuable asset, but, from the point of 
view of the ei^igratlng nation, it is an incalculable loss and what 
is popularly termed a "brain drain". 

The anomaly of the situation is that the brain drain is not 
always reflected in the official immigration figures.^ Many Chinese 
are admitted under nonimmigrant classifications as officials or 
students or visitors. Afterwards, their status is adjusted to 
permit them to remain in this cdimtry. 

Chart B shows the number of students from China an<^ Hpjig Kong 
admitted to this country over the past ten years. It increased 
from 2,045 in 1963 to 8,194 in 1972. Taiwanese students are included 
in the figures. These students must be college graduates, over 
twenty~two year old, and, if male, have completed their milit^y 
service. Most must qualify by highly competitive examinations 
before they ar^ permitted to go abroad for higher study. To use 
a cliche, these students are the cream of the crop. Their family 
circumstances must also be abov^ average to enable their parents 
to support .sons and daughters abroad. This is no mean feat, 
considering the unfavorable rate of exchange between Hong Kong 
or Taiwan dollars and American curcei^ty. The students are more 
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CaART,B 

STUDEHTS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES FROM HONG KOHG AMD CHINAS 

1963 to 1972 



YEAR HONG KONG CHINA 



1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 
1966 

1965 

( 

1964 
1963 



4,633 
3,954 
3,336 
2,412 
1,673 
1,287 
1,202 
,895 
854 
>^31 



3,400 



3,082 
2,306 
2,127 
2,713 
1,995 
1,674 
1,214 



Hong Kong Chlnd 




4 H 



6 4 2 
(In Thousands) 



TOTAL 

8,194 

6,968 ' 

6,736 

5,494 

3,979 

3,414 

3,915 

2,890' 

2,528 

2,045 



Source ; U.S. loBlgratlon and Naturalization Service, Annual Reports 
(Washington, D.C.: 1963-1972). 

*Chlna Indies Talwaii 



inclined to be males because of the traditional emphasis placed 
upon giving males in the family better educational opportunities • 

Sttidents of Chinese descent originating from Southeast Asia, 
Canadij^ or Latin America are tabulated separately linder their country* 
of origin. In, the United States, these students tend to identify^ 
more closely with the Chinese population than with the country 
that issued them a passport, but they are not counted in the totals 
of Chinese studentis. 

Of those who leave Hong Kong, rn^iryl^^ri Chixi^, and Taiwan, ^ 
how many remain in this country? Ify information is taken from 
two studies: "A New Estimate, of the Student Brain Drain from 
Asia," by Tai Oh,l and "China or Taiwan: The Political Crisis 
of the Chinese Intellectual," by Shu Yuan Chang- ^ Mr* Oh based 
his deductions on a sxirvey of Asian stxidents on the campuses of the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota. His estimate of those 
who did not plan to leave the United States immediately upon cos^letion 
of their studies was approximately 80^ percent at the highest, and 
46 percent at the lowest. Ms. Changes study included intellectuals 
as well as students. When queried whether they would like to remain 
permanently in the United States, only half said yes. Ten percent 
were undecided and 40 perceiit said no. '7et Ms. Chang found that 
only 2 percent to 6 percent of the Chinese students from Taiwan 
actually went back during the years 1962-1969. 

This discrepancy is quite revealing. Many do not intend or 
desire to remain, but they stay on anyway, hoping that political • 
conditions in their homeland will improve so that they can go home. 
These students or intellectuals have tasted freedom and want to 
live under a m<5re democratic form of government. This is one of 
the main reasons why they^prefer the United States to their motherland. ^ 



Objective: Family Reunification 

j Glancing baclc at Table .4, one sees that the column on the 
ftir right, labeled "No Occupati(Jn," is consistently^he largest 
^oportion of the Chinese Immigrants. Take the year 1970 as an 
example: 17,961 persons were admitted; * 10,168 sal4 they had no 



.1. International Migration Review , 7(1972): 449-56. 

2. Amerasla Journal . 2(Fall 1973): 47-81. 

3. Ibid/ ' . 
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occupation. Of these, 5,051 were under nineteen years of age and 
742 said they were over sixty. (See Table' IB.) Of the remainder, 
no doubt, laost are women — ^wlves and mothers who keep aliome for 
their families. From these figures, it is obvious that well over 
half of the ^immigrants from China and Hong Kong are not immediate 
contenders in the labor market. But they lend stability to the 
Chinese community by immigrating as part ^of a family unit or to 
be reunited with family members already in the United States. 
Immediate family members such as spouse and children are entitled 
to enter the countsry without charge to the quota. Table 5 shows 
Chinese immigration by quota and nonquota. One can see a st^dy 
and consistent decline in the nonquota colimm, indicating that 
the objective of family reunification may soon be achieved and 
that most futtire Chinese Immigrants will be coming in under the 
numerical limitations and preference categories of the quota. 

In essence, then, Chinese immigration consists of two major 
groups, both of which directly reflect the immigration policy of 
the American government. At one extreme, we have highly qualified 
professionals, screened under the third preference,' who, ±a all 
probability, are somewhat conversant in English. The other extreme 
mirrors the family reunification goal. This latter group consists 
of relatives of former Immigrants. In general, the latter group 
has a lower educational and socioeconomic background. By and 
large, the^ do not speak English and will have greater difficulty 
accommodating themselves to life in the United States. 



Work and Pay 

Among the conditions upon which a visa is Issued to an immigrant 
are that he\have&a sponsor and can demonstrate that he will not be 
a public charge. In other words, he must have an offer /of employment 
from an employer and certification from the United States Department 
of Labor that his line of work does not compete unduly with jobs 
of American citizens. The Department of Labor also requires that 
his skills or training be in short supply or' in d emand in this 
country* Consequently, most immigrants^ will not be unemployed. 
Their primary problem is underemployment. For instance, a iormer 
official in the Chinese government with'' years of technical experience 
to his credit accepted a draftsman's job, primarily because that 
firm offered to sponsor him. There are innupierable other Instances 
of former doctors, teachers, accountiants, engineers, et alia, who 
take jobs as janitors and waiters when they first arrive. Some stay 
in the rut because of language problems or because they are afraid 
to venture out and compete vigorously in the job market. For others, 
it is a matter of time before they can utilize their knowledge and 
^skills in the prof ession in which they were- educated. • 
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David S. North, In his study of "Imaigrants aixd the American 
Labor Harket»'' found that upper occupationaT level liaamigrants 
generally moved lover and the lower occupational level iamigrants 
generally moved upward right after arrival in this coimtry. The 
^ crucial factor in job success was comand of the English language.^ 

In the case of the Chinese, although a concentration toward 
the lower pay scale can be seen for recent laiftigrants, an isolated 
few have already penetrated the $20,000-plus level. 

Illegal Entry 

Not too long ago, my husband and I were Invited to speak to 
the alumni of the Toung Presidents Association. A question was 
put to me: "Aren*t ?iany Chinese presently in the United States 
illegal entrants?" "I know three chefs," said the man in the 
melon shirt and white jacket, "and they all jumped ship." 

To people all oyer the world, ' the magnetism of the United 
States is very strong. The appeal comes from the freedom enjoye4 
by those within its boundaries, the better educational opportunities, 
and the economic advantages. To those who must wait interminably 
for a visa issued-within the quota, limitations, jthere is a temptation 
to enter the country by. illegal dr extralegal means; 



In the past, illegal entry was fairly" commonplace because 
that was practically the only way to gain admission to this country. . 
The fear/ of detection was so great that the Chinese refrained from 
any publicity or visibility. Illegal entry is not as widespread 
today. The Chinese can enter as bonaf ide Immigrants and these 
make up the larger numbers. Violators of the immigration laws 
generally fall into the categories of visitors, students, and 
crewmen. These people are admitted to the United Statea as non- 
iniiigrants. In other words, they enter the country for a specific 
purpose, and they are required to leave after that purpose is 
fulfilled. There is an-increase in the number of illegal nonimmigrants 

^ In 1972, 64,CrcrO visitors from China .came in as tourists or for a 
brief visit, and most departed. The table shows us that approximately 
600 who were apprehended overstayed^-the lr viglt. ,TJil8 may have been 
Intentional or inadvertent, but the numbers who violated their 
status are small In relation to the numbers who came. Students 
who stay on after they hay^ finished school are more numeroua. 
By and large, these students file quickly to readjust their status 
to permanent resident so that they will not be in violation of the 



4. Op. cit. t 31 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 1974). 



TABLE 5 



QUOTA AHO NONQUOTA DMIGRANTS 
FROM CHINA AND HONG KONG, 
1963-1972 



Qiiota Nonquota 



Year 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


1963 


367 


6.8 


5,003 


93.2^ 


1964 


333 


5.9 


5,315 


94.1 


1965 


1,152 


24.2 


3,617 


75.8 


1966 


12.900 


73.3 


4,708 


26.7 


^967 


19,712 


78.5 


5,384 


21.5 


1968 


12,386 


75.4 


4,048 


24.7 


1969 


17,258 


82.6 


3,635 


17.4 


1970 


14,699 


81.9 


3,257 


-18.1 


1971 


14,598 


82.8 


3,024 


17.2 


1972 


16,546 


85.2 


2,881 


14.8 



Source ; U.S. In«lgration and Naturalization Service, 
Ammal Reports CWashington, D.C. :' 1963-1972) . 



TABLE 6 

CHINESE FOUND DEPOKTABLE BY VIOLATION OF STATUS, 1963-1972 



Year 

1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



Visitor 

• 238 
265 
.. 339 . 
388 
507 
588 
554 
550 
534 
605 



Student 

282 

293 

,431 

618 

779 

992 

953 

705 ' 

828 

456 



Crewmen 

1,979'' 

2,182 

3,068 

2,855 

1,963 

3,232 

5,263 

3,519 

2,910 

4,692 



Source ; U.S. lomigration and Naturalization Service, 
Annual Reports (Washington, D.C: 1963-1972), Table 27B. 
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Immigration laws. Since 1973, when a new Immigration ruling went 
into effect, students from Hong Kong have found it more difficult 
to adjust their status. Jumping ship is the popular term used for 
crewmen who do not leave the country when their shore leave is up. 
In other words, they enter the country when their ship (or plane) 
lands. For some, their overstay is unintentional: they cannot 
find another vessel to ship out on before their leave expires. 
Technically, they are in violation of their immigration status 
andvare subject to deportation* (See Table 6.) 

i 

Those crewmen who eyade detection and remain in the country 
find themselves in a very precarious set of circumstances. They 
'*f ind it hard to obtain employment because they cannot work without 
the green card, which verifies that they are legal immigrants 
admitted as permanent residents. As a rule, these crewmen do not 
have family or kin to turn to, and the majority are not from the 
province of Kwangtung ojc from the Canton area, so they are looked 
upon as outsiders by the more homogeneous Cantonese, 

_ > 
These crewmen are the favorite targets of zealous immigration 

agents who swoop down on a restaurant or Chinese establishment and 

^line up all the Chinese wiithin for iipspectibn. If they cannot 

produce green cards on the\spot, they ai;e detained or taken into 

custody. These tactics subject the Chinese to harrassment and 

fear. Many do not understand the immigration inspectors d^d do. 

not know what they are after. Others do not know that such^ — 

searches without warrants are illegal ^nd a violation of their 

civil rights, fhey are just plain scared out of their wits, even 

if they have nothing to hid e^ or fear. 

In his article, "The Illegal Alien: Criminal or Economic 
^Refugee?"5 Austin T, Fragomen asserts that approximately 2,900 
Chinese who « entered the country without inspection were deported 
in 1973. Presumably, these people were smuggled in. How this 
was accomplished and how they were apprehended as entering without 
Inspection are not known. The rate of apprehension is quite high 
testifying to the efficiency of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in apprehending Chinese, 

Here to Stay 

« 

Unlike the' Chinese immigrant in bygone years, today *8 immigriant 
is here to stay. This fact can be ascertained by the increasing 
numbers who apply for citizenship. The jump from 2,800 naturalized 



5, Op, cit, , (New York: Center for Migration Studies, 1973). 
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in 1971 to 9,056 In 1973 attests to the eagerness with which the 
Chinese iomigrants are becoming citizens as soon as they fulfill 
the requireinent:s. (See Table 10. The reason why the numbers 
are not greater than they are is that there is a waiting period 
of five years before citizenship can be conferred. Large-scale 
Chinese immigration was not possible before 1965. . The bureaucratic 
process and red tape add to the Interval between setting foot on 
American soil and the issuance of that prized piece of naturalization 
paper. 




1. The.f irsC.^pve of Chlne^f^ iimlgrants were pioneers of 
the American \^st. ^ ' 

2. ^ In spi^of its long history, the Chinese-American' 
population has continually been a first-generation one made up^ 
predominantly of adult males. This distorted population picture 
was brought about by sixty-one years of Chinese exclusion and 
twentyr£wo more years of restricted immigration. 

3. The impact of the Immigration and Nationality Act of ^ 
1965 on the Chinese-American community has been tremendous, 

4. The Chinese are the fourth largest immigrant group in 
the United States today, ^Dhey are fully utilizing their national 
quota of 20,000 annually. 

5. Since 1946, Chlaese immigrants have been predominantly^ 
female. About one-fourth of the females fall within the 20- to 

29- age group, and one-half within the 20- to 39-age group. 

6. Male immigrants are older. The largest age group is 

30- to 39-ye|a:s old. ^ 

7. Whereas former Immigrants were from the lower socioecbnomic 
classes, tbday's Immigrants are gradually shiftijag toward the 
professional and technical classes. 

8. Approximately- one-half of the Immigrants do not Indicate 
an occupation. In all likejlihood, these are housewives who did 
not work outside the home ±a China. 

^ > 9. The Chinese immigrants are still a fairly hdmogeneous 
group hailing primarily from tihe Canton area, but this homogeniety 
is being diluted'. 

10. By the shifting of the proportion between quota and 
nonquota immigrants, the effects of governmental policy toward 
family reunification may be leveling off and the upper limits of 
Chinese immigration my stabilize around the 20,000 national qadta.. 

'# ^ ♦ . y 

11. Crewmen are the^ most common violators of - the immigration 

laws, according to the^J[;amlgration and Naturalization Service, but 
the rate of apprehension is high. 

12. today's Chinese immigrant is no longer a sojourner. He 
Intends to put down roots in this country and to make it his home. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS . * ; 

'The fig«^e^ show a sharp Increase in Chinese Imigrants within 
the last few yearsj^ along with ^ drastic, change in' the type of men 
ai^ women who come \to the UnitedT States today, ,,The Impiigrant o§ 
yesteryear was expected to come in at' the bottom of th,e occupational 
scale and work his way up. Today's imnigrant is screened for \i±Q , :\ 
education;and skills, and he cannot lie expected tb start at^%tKe ^ 
lowest riing in the economic ladder^ Yet he may be handicapped by ^ 
xmfamiliarity with the American ways, by language problems ^ pethapV^, 
by licensing stipulation and citizenship* requlrem^t$.^ The tfitaatioh 
creates a manpower anomaly which calls for some, adjustment between 
the high caliber of 'recent* immigrants and the bottoin-rung jobs that 
Immigrants are expected to take. ^ ' . . ^ 

^It is obvious that some 'realignment is necessarjr lii the ^ » " 
inmigration preference system.' Is the United States tp ^® ^: ' ^^^^ 
haven only for che- privileged ^d'th^ich? la/it fair^to the ^- 
world •s developing countries to siphon off the/cream of.^ their • / 
sons and daughters? The third and sixth preference quMds should 
be utilized to aim for a more equitable mix of rich and poor, ^ 
male and female, ydung and old, and not be -reetriet^ primarily 
to the highly skilled or educated and to'tbode who can shoyf that 
they have at least $10,000 in the bank to^bring, into the United ^ , , 

States. . . ' ^ ' 

^ \. 

Since 1949, 21fr,o6o Chinese have been admitted to thiftVco^try. 
The sudden influx, especially since 1965, has tax^ the facilities- 
of the Chinese-American communities, if not overwhelmed them 
completely. In trying to absorb this influx, the Chinese communities 
have suffered severe dislocation. ' , . / 

Note the Cuban Refugee Program and its success in .assisting^ 
Cuban refugees to resettle, to find jobs, or to obtain temporary"* s 
welfare assistance t<f bridge their period of transition. .Approxi- /' 
mutely 450,000 Cubans wtee aided at a cQst toCthe federal government 
of $412 million. The program has been hailed as a. prime example 
of how- government seed money Qan be utilized to advantage, for, 
in aiding these people in their transition, Jfjie economy of those , 
place^ where the Cubans have resettled has benefited considerably. 

*' , ♦ 

in one instance, we see a large group of ^ tnhan refugee^ 
resettled^ successfully with government aid. In the case 6f the , 
Chin^JseT^ we^ee a group, heroically struggling to get on it^feet 
but plagued wLth problems of overcrowded housing, underemployment, ' 
juvenile delinquency and personal maladjustment. 

. . V' * ' 

•Why, the differential treatment? Proponents of the Cuban 



Refugee Frogr^ cite humanitarian reasons » an antl-Conounlst stance, 
as well as the fact that It^vas sonethlng done to assuage a national 
guilt conscience. If so, greater ^retribution Is due the Chinese 
idr nearly a century of disciflininatory and shameful immigration, , 
practices a^lnst them'. In th^s period of transition and readjustment 
from years of popttLation imbal,ance, it is imperative that* some 
'icognlzance be taken of the tomigration difficulties that the 
Chines^e comnunltlei are nov experiencing* At present, the China 
Institute In New York/ls conducting a more in^epth study of recent 
Chinese lomlgrants. Their findings should shed more light on the\* 
specifics. - • \. ' • - ' 
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CHAPTER TI 
FOREIOJ-BORH' AND ALIEK 



; . John Kennedy,, thirty-fifth President of the United States, , 

• entitled, a well-known- bqok of his A Nation of Tninlgrants * That 'we * ^ 
are a nation of innigcants is an ^accepted ,^act» and the K&nnedys # 

. are an outstandia^ example. Jn 1848, Pat];ick Kennedy, a penn'iles's"^ . ' 
Irishman ^ront Wexford, arrived in' Boston. His son became a salopn 
keeper. His grandson earned millions in Wall Street and became the « 

, .4^erican' Ai^assador to the Court of St« James. His great-grandson * 
.^-became the president of thfe United States. In f^oxir genferations, 
t;he keixnedys had come from the bottom and gone to the top. . ^ 
'* ' * » ♦ * ' * « 

To -Be W> Immigrant Is to HaVe One Strike Against You • . 

\ Apparently, being an immigrant was for^ some no great disadvantage, 
' .and a^TiatUrallzed citizen presumably ^joys all the rights and 
• privileges of an American-bpm"^ except one: eligibility to be thg 
president. olr vice-president of the United States. But* it is obvious 
/ ttfat iE^ £oreign-both^«5;son.-lias greater hurdle to scale thap'a 
lUitivef'boni, even if the Constitution does guarantee equality lunier 
tlie^law^^-f; 

In Chapter I,^'we^ miention^- that most Chinese immigrants are 
adults ;in their' twenties or thirties. These people have grown up ' 

a^^ Their' language * ; 

" Is Chinese and thfelr ways are firmly mplded; IfiLgratldxi, tp«th^, 
- is yank;Lng up deeply lm!|>edde<^,opj8..a|id 1:r 
' spil, a traumatic- esp^ience that requires 'a .tr;an5m 

' "amount of 'readjustijient. \^ » . '.'^ " *. 

.[ .M^mjr.C^ refugees wto have giyen u^ all - ' .'U 

their worldly possessions and have eig^^laided. personal tragedy 
In their -livea. "Though in midlife, they i^te, starting, llSje froA' * •/ , 

^^licratch^ To be i/Ghlne^e imiiigrant Is to have one strike against ^ 
you. ' Redenqptloh' lies . lix the . hoped and dreams tfctaf^ tlie/neHcpitejra ^ ^ ^ 

. tlilnjk this country wiii dffer tltem. > / \. v , ' 



Nativity . ^ : 

Each decade slace'lSOO has seen ^ Incrcise itt the percentage 
of native-bprn Chlitfese In AMericA and a corresponding decrjease in 
the percentage of f oreign-born» " The year 1970 was an exception to 
this trend. 

♦ i ' ' ' 

— V . TABLE 7 ' * • ' 

HAimiY OF CHINESE IN THE UHIIED StAIES. 1900-1'970 





Native- 


^ Foreign- 


Year 


Bom 


" Bom 


~ "r- X900 


lOZ 


90Z 


1910 


" .21Z 


. 79Z 


1920 


30 


70 


1930 


41. "■ 


/ 59 


1940- 


52 


T 48 


• . 1950 


53 


• 47 


' ,1960 - • 


61 


39 


•» 1970 


53 


47 



' . Source: tlS. Census. Bureau> Decennial Census .(1$00-1970) , 

:< V::, • ' ' • 

J Thfe winds^have changed, and it is my contention; tjilit the, 1980 
d^ei^nlal. cecifeiis irill show a greater percentage pf foreigp-born 
Chinese fpr two Basic reasons. The Chinese birthrate is 1.5^ 

'•less thin>the rfeplaceiient rate of 2.1. Each yeaip ^from 6,000 to 
7,000 Chdbiese babies are bom (See Table SAXV tiheteas annual 

. iml^itipnUroii^China runs close to 20,000. There is^ no quest^-on 
t:h*t :^ii.e Chinese po^tfiation in the United Stat^ will be sustained 
by:?^^ Jiot by native births, v. . / ^ 

} ; ^rom 

' isjtat^ to- state. In New York, the percentage of ^oreign7born runs - 

//as high as. 64. In Hawaii, it is 11 percent.},. ^In California, it is 
.'4$ .ptibrfee^^ f / ' 

. Ija actuality J, the ^proportion of fotei^-tojra 'is gre^iter than*' 
it. seens-.due to the way the Census Bureau defines natlvfe-born. 
^ the Census Bureau Includes in the category of ijative-bbm, people 
boxftt abro^ui who* have at least one parent who::is A Aaerican citizen, 
in other words. If a person were bom In Chl4a but hW father claimed 
Aaerican citlacnship,^ he would be. classified 4s nati^bdrti. ^This;, , 
ilerlvative citizenship was the channel whereby most Chinese effected 
'entry Into this country despite the exclusion iiwsl Until the late 
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1940s there were few ChUixese women here, ^o Chiaese bom on American - 
soil are fairly recent occurrence; Hentfe, all but a very few 
Chinese ik the'^United States were bom oufcside the Unit^ States. 
Since native-born cannot be taken literally to mean United States- 
born, we must make allowance for this definition and reduce the 
numbers considerably. 

How does the Chinese Wtive-bork/f or eign-bom rat±o^ compile 
with other ethnic groups? In 1900, approximately 15 percent of 
the American population was foreign-borti. By 1970, the percentage 
had shrunk to less than 5 percent. (See Table 9.) The United 
States is now producing her own sons and daughters. The percental 
of foreign-born Japanese-Americans In the United States is consid^ably 
smaller than that for Chinese-Americans. It is about 21 percent, 
or Bbout one in five. Again, the variation between states is gretat**- 
10 percent In Hawaii versus 57 percent In New York. For the Chinese, 
the nativity ratio is approximately 1:1. But if we revise the 
census definition of native-born to exclude those not bom In the 
United States, the foreign-born proportion would be greater. 



Citizenship 

Place of birth is a major determinant of citizenship, but 
it is not the sole determinant. The United States conf^s citizenship 
'by two <means:' by birth and by naturalization. Birth means being 
born on^ American soil or born to at least one parent who is an 
American citizen. To become a naturalized citizen, one must meet . 
certain requirements and make application. 

Before 1943^ Chinese in the United States were not eligible 
to apply for naturalization no matter how long they had resided 
in the country, hpw fluently they spoke English, or. how ardently 
they subscribed to the Ideals of American democracy and its form 
of government. As far back as 1870, the Chinese had been declared 
"aliens Ineligible to citizenship." The logic for this was that 
the Constitution granted the free white man the right to be 
naturalized^ and the ^^ourteenth Amendment certainly extended this 
^ right to the black man, but, since the yellow man was neither white 
nor black, he was adjudged ineligible. Only after repeal of the 
exclusion acts \9a8 the right of naturalization given to the Chinese.. 

/ 

The requirements for citizenship are more stringent than is 
ordinarily presumed. - To enter the United States, one needs an 
immigration^ visa. To obtain such a visa,, the applicant must prove 
that he wlli not become a public charge, that he is- not taking a 
job away from'anyone else, that his training or -skills are in 
short supply, arid that he will have a place to live when he gets 



here, * Furthermore, a visa is Issued oxilj.df there 4.s a quota number 
available to hlm« These requirements must be fulfilled If the applicant 
does* not have a parent or spouse who is already a cit^lzen or peinnanent 
residents to sponsor him. . . 

Labor certlf icat:(on is the most difficult hurdle to ^pass ov^. In 
effect, the U.S. Department" of Labor must approve of the person's entry 
, into the United States, After certification, permls^loa to remain in this 
country is obtained when the Immigration and Naturalization Service IssueB 
a little green card granting the applicant permanent resident status. 
Getting a green card is the first step on the road toward citizenship. 

Citizenship regulations require that tl)ie applicant be eighteen years 
of age, that he have lived in this country continuously for at least five 
years (with a few exceptions),, that he be able to read and vrite the 
English language^and know basic facts about American history, and that 
he be of good moral character. For Chinese persons, the most difficult 
stipulation to fulfill is the language requirement. , 

Table 10 shows the number of Chinese who became natxnralized citizens 
in the deia^ie from 1963 to 1973. Pridr to 1971, only 2,000 to 4,000 . 
Chinese changed their allegiance each year. What caused the sharp spurt 
in 1972 and 1973 o£ 9,000 and more? 'It Xa la^ortant to remember that 
there is a lag from five to seven years between the time ^^^igrants enter 
this country and v^en they are eligible to apply for citizenship, and It 
seems that a large percentage did so Immediately following the liberali'- 
zation of the immigration l^s in 1965. The sharp increase In naturali- 
zation certainly Indicates ifhat the Chinese do want to apply for citizen- 
ship. 

TABLE 10 ^ 

CHINESE WHO BECAME NATIJRALIZED CITIZENS 
1963-1973 



\ 



Year Number 

1963 4,268 

1964 4,045 

1965 3,692 

1966 3,111 

1967 ' 2,924 ' 
19.68 , 3,186 

1969 ' 3,399 

1970 ■ 3,099 

1971 2,880 

1972 9,434 

1973 9,056 

Total 1963-73 49,094 

Source: Innlgratlon and Naturalization 

Service, Annual Reports . 1963-1973, Table 39 



. Table 11 shows that 73 percent; or approxlnuitely three-fourths, 
of the Chinese In t|ie United States are American citizens. Almost 
all the Chinese In Hawaii have citizenship; of the Chinese In New 
York, however, only 63 percent are citizens. 



TABLE 11 

CITIZENSHIP OF CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES, BY PERCENT, 
TOTAL AND SEVEN SELECTED STATES, 1970 



Citizen Allen 



Total . 72. 6Z ? . 27.4% . 

California ' 72.7 Vi. 27.3 

New York- 62.5 37.5 

Hawaii. . 96.1 3.9. 

Illinois , , 70.9 . ' , ' 29.1 

Massachusetts '58.8 . 41.2' 

Washington 7^8.8 21.2 

Texas ' - 53.3 46*7 

• # 

Source : U.S. Census Bureau, Special Tabulation , Public 

Use Sample Data, 1970. . • ' ■ ^ ' * ^ 



Strike Number Two - . ■ ' 

■ I * 

What Is the relationship between ci^fclzenshlp and employment 
opportunity? The entire federal govei^nment service Is closed to. 
noncltlzens. Sensltlv^^ Industries like aerospace will not ^employ 
them. At one time^ jmost scientific and technological Industries 
were clos^^doors to the noncltfl^en because many companies held ■ ^ 
government contracts related to military supplies'. At one tlme» 
all local, municipal, and state government clvli]. service jobs banned 
noncltlzens from their payrolls. Since 1970, local governments 
have relaiited this .bah, but the federal government has not. 

cFor many prof es^slonals, such as dactors and teaphers> citizenship 
Is required before one can practice or teach. Most Job a][>pl lea t Ions 
ask for cltlzexxshlp. Whether or not It Is releyant^to the performance 
of the occupation. , Preference Is Invariably given to the bltlzen. 
the list can go on and on7' Being without citizenship In this country 
Is like being crippled. This Is the second strike against foreign^ 
born noncltlzen^s. For these Chinese, ^e only thing they can do Is 
wait. Naturalization requlremecits call for at least five years of'' 
continuous residence in this country. Several months of red tape 
and several more months of processing time often stretches the waiting 
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period out to nearly seven years. For example, most of the people 
who got their citizenship papers in 1973 arrived in this country 
in 1966 or 1967. During these six or seven years, the noncitizen 
'is severely Veg tricted lii his optrons* He has f^w alternative^ 
except to take any job available at any pay offered because beggars 
cannot be choosers, and employers know tHa;: ^jas well. 

A 



Mother Tongue; Strike Number^Three 

Having traveled extensively throughout the world and having 
experienced the frustration of not being able to communicate in 
a land where I could not speak the language, I can appreciate how 
an Immigrant feels when he first an:ives in this country if he 
does not speak JEnglish. The simple task of getting something to 
eat^and finding my way back iO-the hotel with the help of a Berlitz 
handbook is not comparable to making a whole new life for^^eself 
in, a foreign land. Suppose Jljxad to compete actively for\^ job 
with the natives of tljat , country ! 1. 4m afraid! would be at a 
terrible disadvantage,^ and I cannor imagine who would employ me, 
even fo.r the most routine tasks, such as operating an elevator. 
I could learn the numbers for the floors 'easily enough, but what / 
would happen if someone .asked for .di^rections?, I would not be able 
• to re^spond. * ' 

■f • 

This simple introspection helps me understand what: an immigrant 
faces when . he uproofs himself aiid tries to support 4ilms elf in 
anotheor country whete the langdage, ways,, mid culture ^afe entirely 
different from his'' own. The immed.iat^ ni^ :tOT employment puts an 
Indjrantan'edus daoand on him to,."ret6c^' o'sjernight. This is* an 
£tbsolutely Impossible task; a new langttage canpot be acquired 
overnight. The inability to communicate-- to convey bn^'>s Ide^s 
and to understand someone el^e-^-is the single greatest handicap 
that the Chinese b.ear. It is strike number three that, almost ' 
puts them ouf of the ball game^ ' • i . . • ^ / . ... 

To what extent is language a problem among ithe Chinese in the 
Uirited States? The census data reveals that it is a greater -problem, 
than Is generally presumed, although the Census Bureau tends to 
feel that the mother tongue data is overstated. Accordtog to Table 12 
at least three out of four Chinese persons listed Chinese as their 
mother tongue. This is the, language ustxajLly spoken' in ^ individual's 
home in early ch ildh ood. In all likelihood, tl\is percentage is. 
even .greater than recorded because the peopjte^who did not ifeport \ 
their mother tongue 'but come from a Chinese-spiking- home, are , 
submerge4 in the "other or not repjo^rted" category. 'A. . ' - 



. I. InQiuded Spanish 'and French in my tabulation for some 'clue 
as to whether Chinese are' Immigrating to the United States frpm 
Latin America and. Southeast Asia. I ws^s able to ascertain that 
Cuban Chinese are one large group that has entered; the country In 
re^fent years, but I was also curious to know how many Chinese 
♦came to this* country as displaced^persons or refugees from the 
Vietnamese war. This Information,, however, could' not be extrapolated 
frrfm the census figxires oh mother tongue — Chinese refugees of the 
war might still have reported their mother tongue as Ctilnese> not 
French or Vietnamese: 'Among the large numbers of South Vietnamese 
refugees, I am sure a considerable number are of Chinese extraction* 

TABLE ^2 ' 

MOTHER TONGUE OF CHINESE IN THE 
UNITED STATES* BY PERCENT, 1970 

' ^ * . Other or 

English Chinese i Spanish French Not: Reported 



United States 


14% . 


74% 


'1% 


0%. 


11% 


California . 


• 12 


78 


1 


0 


10 


New York 


. 4 


83 


' 2 


P 


,11 


Hawaii 




45 


0 


0 


1.1 


Illinois 


14\. 


72 


0 . 


0 


14 


Massachusetts 




85 


0 


0, 





Source: U.S. Census Bureau, special Tabulation , Public Use Samplfe Data , 
197.0. 

Note: Based on 1. per cent sampling". 



You Speak Funny • " . / ' 

' * , . ' ( 

But whether a l^erson speaks .Chinese or Spanish or Indonesian 
is not the issue.' The national language of the United States is 
Eng-lish. In* the state of New York, :9nly 4/peEcent of 'the Chinese 
list English as their mother tongue; - In' Califioriiiai 12 pe^rcent, 
and in Hawaii, 44 percent do so. , ' . 

. .These, figureis also point out the places where the lack of 
English .may prove to be a problem. The Chinese in the United States 
are stiUvery much a Chinese-speaking grbujy. To what .extent they 
are billnguai'or also fluent in English, we do not fenow exactly; 
the census does not give us this information. From personal obser- 
vations, I would say that a very large proportion have problems 



with the English language — even college graduates or postgraduate 
students, ^number of my acquaintances have no difficulty in 
reading or writing, but they have a hekvy accent that is difficult 
to understand. These people are extremely self-conscious about 
'their speech .and are reluctant to open their mouths. Consequently, 
they gravitate toward occupations where they will, not have to dea], 
with the public, preferring ins-tead T:o closet themselves In work 
dealing with numbers or machines. 

At least these persons can still resort to the written language. 
The people most in need of help are those who can neither speak/ nor 
read, nor writ& English. And the most handicapp^ are those who are 
illiterates In any language. 'Learning builds on learning and, without 
learning techniques carried over from childhood, an illiterate starts 
far below ground zero. 

Mother tongue is also a supplementary Indicator of ethnic 
origin, country of origin, and the degree. of acculturation. 
Obviously, the Chinese have, clung to their language more tenaciously 
than other national groups. This is commendable and it could prove 
a 'national asset to have a hiaman resource of billngua^ people. The 
key word here is billngualr-in other words, to be conversant in 
both languages. Lack of English will Invariably prove a handicap; 
giving up one^s mother tongue is psychologically damaging. One 
reason wHy such a large percentage of Chinese hav6 retained their 
mother, tongue is the recentness of their arrival in this country. 
The American-born* are turning their backs on the Chinese language. 
The parentj3 ^end their children to Chinese language schools and 
make every effort to transmit > the language to their offspring, but 
.the battle is a losing one.. After the offspring become adults, 
most lament their Inability to s^peak Chinese. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

1. The non-English-speaking foreign-bdrn Chinese immigrant has 
^three strikes against him when he uproots* himself and tries to start 
life anew in this country. i " ' * 

^ • 2. ^ There are more Chinese-Americans bom abroad than are bom In ' 
the United States. The foreign-born ratio will become greater because 
immigration exceeds native l?.irths« In essence, the Chinese-American 
population is largely a first-generation or immigrant-generation one* 

3. The tremendous adjustment that first-generation Chinese- \ 
Americans must make puts them 'in a disadvantaged position in everyj 
respect. They must reeducate themselves completely and quickly. 
Call strike number one. ^ 

4. Not having citizenship in this country is like being crippled. 
Many industries will not or cannot hire noncitizens; prof es^sionals 

may not practice* A large area of the job market, therefore. Is 
forbidden ground tso those without citizenship papers. Call strike 
number two. * \ - ^ ^ 

5. The Chinese, do apply for naturalization as soon as they 
fulfill the length of residence requirement. The law says five 
years; the usual wait is six to seven years before papers are issued. 
There is no recourse except to wait. , • 

6. Lack of knowledge of the English language places the Chinese 
in a most unfavorable competitive position when it comes to looking 
for a job. In most instances it puts the Chinese out of the job 
^^ket, except in occupations own^ed and operated by other Chinese 

or catering to the Chinese. Call strike number three. 

7. As few as 4 percent of the Chinese lii New York and Massachusetts 
list English as their mother tongue. In all likelihood, these are 
American-born Chinese who make no effort to retain their Chinese 
language, but regret it later.* 

8. Hawaii's Chinese have less of a problem with the English 
language; 44 percent list English as their mother tongue. The 
nationwide percentage is 14 percent. ^ 

9. ^The statistical data on mother tongue provides other clues 
beside the number who speak Chinese. It is an index of acculturation 
and it could reveal where the Chinese emigrated from other than 
China and Hong Kong. 



RECOMMENDAIIONS 
TTirml grants 

In August 1973, Congresswoman^ Patsy M:^ introduced, a bill 
<H.R. 9895) in the Ninety-third Congress to provide feder!aj programs 
of educational, ,ei&plo]nii?nt, and ,other assistance to areas with heavy ^ 
concentrations of foreign-born persons. Tjie bill declared that: 

^(whereas) many foreign-bornr persons in the 

\ Vnited Statfes lack sufficient education to fxi^iction 

adequately in our technological society: ^ ^ . 

' 2, ' the lack of adequate education prevents many ^ 
such persons from having satisfactory employment oppor- 
tunities; 

\ 

•'"^ . ' 

3. newly arrived foreign-bom Americans alsb 
experience difficulty in such areas as food,! housing, 

. and health; 

4. the lieeds of newly arrived foreign-born ' ' " 
Americans may place heavy financial .strains on,. ^ 
communities in which they^veside; • 

5. a number of "gateway cities" exist where 

^ such persons reside in great oiqmbers, thereby placing 
disproportionate burdens on particular areas of the 
^ country; 

6. the policies tinder which persons move to the 
United States are set and determined by the federal 
government; 

7. the federal government therefore has a ^ 
responsibility to assist those states and cities . . \ 
having concentrations of foreign-born populations 

in meeting the special needs thereby thrust upon 

such communities. ^ 

Congresswoman Mink called for federal aid to states where mord 
than 5 percent of the population are immigr^ts« ^he aid would go 
toward programs of edifcation, healthy housing, and job training. 
In addition, travel grants of up to $250 per imigrant would be 
provided for travel from" a '.'gateway cltyV to another state f6r, 
purposes of employment:. Mrs; Mink recognized tha^t^most Immigrants 
tend to concentrate in seaboard cities, placing the burden of 
adapting the immigrant to his new homeland upon ^ limited number 
of such cities. The travel allowance would induce Immigrants to 
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disperse and relocate to other states. ^ r 



I heartily endorse Congresswoman^ Mink's bill and hope that.it 
will be enacted. If such funds are available to the ^tateis^ there 
are some' administrative recommendations that I would make: ' 

7 ^ , ^ • . 

1. A multiservice aenter where lTTft^fgrant;s can go for hd^^p 
if the 'need should arise should be set up. ^ - ^ 

. 2. Th^ center mu^tfejave multilingual personnel if it is to ' ^ 
be able to. effectively helb the new immigrant. 

♦ • 3. ' the existence of tlia center must be publicized so that the 
immigrant knows that' there /la a^ place to which he can turn if he 
needsjhelp. A brochure describing the center and its ^rvices might 
accompany the issuance of the immigration visa. 

4. More incentives ' should be offered to encourage di^perfeion 
of the immigrants inland or to cities other than the '/gateway" ones. 

5. Subsidiary grants should be offered to community institutions 
or organizations If these 'organizations^ can pi;ovlde a more personal 
touch in dispensing services^ 

'6. Social, .servdce agency directories directing the new immigrant 
to other places where he might seek assistance of guidance should be 
compiled. * ' . * . - 

7. A simple language or phrase t)Ook>^like the Betlitz language 
booklets for travelers ''should be made available to enable the 
immigrants to look up' essential phrases they will use daily. ^ 

I envision the multiservice center as sometbkng likd the Welcome 
Wagon carried oti by many communities- to welcome "families who have 
just moved into the neighborhood. I shall/^never forget the friendly' 
lady who called upon me when I first moved into my present -home. 
She was herself a local resident. She ;told me about 'the area, the 
schools, the transportatlon^acilities, and the local stores. S|ie 
even presented m^ with a paclket Of discount coupons'., I was, so moved 
by this friendly 'gesture that 'I have patronis^ed these stores regularly 
ever since. . The stores employed the lady ^ to make these calls, and It 
was money well spent. If all the families she called upon felttas X 
do, it- was also money wisely .sp^nt. , ^ 



Citizenship ^ • 

In January 1970, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission' 
issued guidelines ph discrimination because of national' origin. 
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^quote from Title 59-rLabor, Chapter XIV, Part 1606.1; . 

' , (c> Title VII of the Civil Rights J^t of 1964. ' * 

protects all individuals, both citizens and noncitizens» 
.domiciled or residing in the United States, against • ' * 
: discrimination on the basis of race, color, religion, ' 
sex, or national origin. ' ' • ^ 

• * (d) Because discrimlnatioh on the basis of 
citizenship has the* ef ifect of discriminating on the 
basis' of national origin, a lawfully immigrated alien 
who is domiqiled or residing *in this country may .not 

. be discrimina£ed against' on the l}asis of his cltizen*- 
shlp, except that it is not an unlawful employment 
practice for an employer, pursuant to section 703(g), 

* to refuse to employ^ any person who does not fulfill 
the requirements Imposed in the ihterests of national 
security pursuant to any sitatute of the 'United States 
or toy. Executive order of. the President respecting 
the' pai^ticular position or the particular .premises 
^in question/ . 

Ce) In addition, some States ^have enacted laws 
proh^^itJ^g the employment of noncitizens. . For the 
r^a^oi^ stated, abpve^ such laws are in conflict with 
and af e^xtherefore, superseded by.Title'VII of the 
Civil^ghts -Act of 1*964. ^ ^ 

-Xfeisr guidellne'is effective upon pi^icatiqU. ^ ^' ' 

State^ and local governments have removed their « ban upon noncitiz^s 
for civil service jobs," but the^federal government has not.' - In 
February 1974, the Nintb Circuit Court of Appeals in San Francisco ^ 
hande^ down a uhanimqus ^decision calling upon the fed^al goverqpient 
to permit resident aliens to apply Jor federal employment ♦ The 
ruling capie as a result .5f a lawsuit filed more'*than three years 
previously by five San^ Franciscan Chinese aliens. As of this 
writing, the ruling is being, appealed by the federal government 'and 
more than 3 million civil service iobs are still closed to nonciti^ens. 
It is ironic that the government that ,is asking f dr enforcement of 
the Civil Rights Act should try to cicumvent the guidelines of its 
own laws, \especially .since exemption rias already been provided for' 
those jobs thai; might * jeopardize national security. Besides,' most 



1. Federal Register, vol.. ,35, no. 8* (January il^J^ 1970): 421. 
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of the jobs the national* bureaucracy are not defense, rejated. 

' • I ' r\ . ' • X ' . . ' ' 

Language . ^ » • / : 

. English-language classes for adults will equip /them to step 
beyond >the boundaries o^ Chinatown 'and enable them to expand/ their 
Qccupational. horizons. Of all programs, t J^ye this top priority,,: 
and so do all. the community. leaders and th^lJjinigrants that I have 
spoken to.' I stress adult because mosj: of the recent Immigrants ' " « 
are over, age twenty./ Thes^4>eopie camiQ^ afford the*luxt6ry pf 
full-time schoblingr th^ mu^t work.,. Clksses must; therefore,.. l)e> 
held befo:^e or after work hours. * / * - ^ " / 

To give sopie idea &f the urgency of the problem, the Chinese - 
communities have responded to the need with individual and sporadic 
attempts to alleviate the situation. Churches and 6pcial agencies 

,offer English language classes with volxmteer teachers. Concerned , 
jbidivlduals tutor others. Some groups manage to get .piecemeal 
funding. But teachers and administrators are uncertain whether 

*the.ir programs will^be there nj^t'year. The uncertainty;, makes/ it . 
difficult to. attract the best qualified an4 professional personnel, . 
and much of the time of the administrators- 'Is spent- trying to raise 
enough money to keep, the pro'gfams mnning. / ^ , * 

,f ^ * - . . ' " - • ..I ' 

The English languajge classes offered by the Chinatown Foundation 
in New York are ^ example of this sort of program ./f^unde^ by tjie 
New York State Department o| Education and HEW, the program can' 
accommodate 500 students. Over 1,500 persons applied within a few 
days after classes were announced. Attendance is .excellent. Absence 
from three classes without a^good excuse means that the student is 
dropped and another eagerly takes h'i^ plaice. Classes are off ^ed 
in th6 morning to accoiAjdate the restaurant wor)cefs and' in th^ 
evepings to accommodate the garment factory workers. It is most*, 
heartening to see the. eagerness with^which these students come to 
olas'ses, but it is more than disheartening, tb see them turned away 

^because the classes are filled. . . - ' ^ , 

For those who are" turned away from language classes, as well 
as those who live some distance from Chinatown, X would recommend 
television classes. This method has been successfully tried in 
San Francisca and has been well received. The same video tapes 
can be repeated or rerun in other cities over educational channels. 
Television classes. are ;iot as effective as classroom, instruction, 
however, because there is no/teach^ present for practice or 
interaction or correction of mistakes. ^ 



BUlitgtial. Education * ' • ' 

For those who' have' spent ten or twelv^. years learning one^ - 
langiiage — cKlnese — only to find that. It is no longer useful' hecause ^ 
this is -a land where it is not .the medium of" expression* bilingual 
education inay be a transitional, aid. The right to b:0.1ngual education 

,was ''guaranteed by a Supreme Couit rul dbog handed down in the 
Lau v:' Nichols ease in .January .1574 • - In its ,ruling», ^the Supreme * • 
Court -said,- ^'Students who do not unde^fsfctad English are effectively -* 

* foreclose from any meahin^ful education'.?^ 

The Congress has acted with the passage of the Bilingual 
?ducatlon Reform Act of' L974, but no i^ans^have b^en formulated 
for its impllmentatlon. The machina::^ of government grinds slowly. 
Laws on the books do not in ehegis^lves'^remedy social ills. They 
must be put'into effect.- : ' . ' * 
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CHAPTER III ■ 
GEOGKA?HICAL 'DJSJ^ERSION 

If three 'stti]ps were laid down vertically each extending two , . 
degrees east and tWo degrees west of. the 74th, 120th» and 158th \ 
meridians on a map of the United States, they would' cover the areas* 
where over 90 ^percent of the Chinese reside. These, meridians are 
along the East Coast,, the West Coast, and Hawaii, 'The oiily other 
significant concentrations of Chijiese are in the midwestern city \ , 
of Chicago and, , surprisingly, 'Houston, Texas, which lately seems • 
to be attracting the Chinese.. Outside these coastal strips^ one 
mlght travel thousanda of miles without encountering a Chinese 
,face. . ' ' . ' '".*>• 

• / * ; ' 

The coastal states have traditionally been th^ destination of 
all immigr^t groups *when they firi^r land in the Unified States. 
?ach national or ethnic group tends to congregate in particular 
locales, giving rise to' distinctive communities and coloring these 
areas with the flavor' of their native cultures. ' - , , 

An Urban Population , \ ' • ' . - 

V This*" clustering phenomaaon seems ^to ^e more intense with the 
Chinese. Not 'only .are they an, almost completely, urban pbptilation 
(97 percent)^ tl>ey tend ' to gravita^te to a , limited '-number of cities, 
prir^rily San i'rancisco. New York, ^Honolulu, and Los Angeles; and in 

ithese 'cities they tend* to be found* w±t]iln, the b'qrders of a very 
distinct ar^ ijarled/Ghiiiatbwn* . / ^ ^ \ ^ 

/ Table 13 sjhows the \eleven Standard Metropolitan Statlstli^al 
Areas* (SMSAJ that have. .the highest Qh'inese^ populations; In every - 
one o£ 'thesfe uri>an centers, , the incr€ajse^ln\Eopulation ov^i a ' , ' 
twenty-year peri6d.*w4S;eubsfeantlal and, in jiaihy iiistigihces, .it 
doubled with eacji 4ec#ev' The most ^mpressl^e gain '.Was 'in' N^ 
York City, , with an liicrease.prf -4O,*OtO0 or 109' percettt.i{ Sari^^p.se,* 
a tcfwn. about fifty mll^s sputh^st of San Era^cisco^>ha^evejr ji, ^ . ,7 
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Lked up the most spectacular percentage iiicrease. In 1950, it 
a Chinese population of 192 • This figure increased, by more 
th^ 205 percent over the next decade and by 1,236 percent ten years 
la*er. In many'Vays, Jose has become an. extended suburb of San 
Frakcisco. Its electronics Industries, have attracted many profes- 
.isid^lly trained and technically ^sklll^ Chinese to the area. • - 



- jt 

^ ^'ijChe Ranking of the cities has also undergone important shifts. San 
Francisco has always held the lead as , the oldest and largest center;:, of 
Chinese population, but it attracted fewer persons during the decade frofc 
1960 tb 1970 than did New York. At the same time, former Chinese residents 
of San^Francisco. were moving, out to Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton, or ^ 
other, nearby towns, maintaining ties with San Francisco, but preferring 

'a Itess ix)nge^ted place for' their children to grow up in. * ' 

' Over 92 percent of Hainan's Chinese reside in Honolulu. In 1960, it 
was necktand-neck w^th New Vo'rk City for second place. Ten years later, 
Ue\i York \had pulled far ahead of Honolulu, with 76,208 Chinese residents 
to Honolulu's 48,288, Honolulu* 3 growth had come about during the decade 
from .X950 Tto. I960* . ^Slnce then, the increase has slowed down consi- 
derably tmmlgrahts are not going to "Honolulu, and the young people are 
moving away, from th^ island to the mainland. (See Table 14.) 

A ^ ' . ' ' -v 

Qf the\ three ranking cities, New ;5rork is. growing the most rapidly. 
Durldg the census year 1970, it trailed San Francisco only slightly^ 
nowr the abfblute number of 'Chinese in the, SMSA of New York may alrea^ / 
' exc.e^ that of San Francisco. Attention to. Chinese-American problems' 
must, therefore,, focus m6re upon this Eastera Seaboard city, rather than \ 
' upon the traditional centers of Chinese population. 




TABLE 14 

i 

^PERpENTAdE OF CHINESE IN FOUR URBAN CENTERS TO TOTAL 
'/UNIT^ STATES CHINESE POPULATION, 1960^, 1970 

• SMSA \ • 1960 1970 

SanVranaisdo . 22% 20% 

New Y6rk* M 16% 18% 

Honoli£Lu \ ^ \, 16% 11% 

Los Angeles \ ' * • 8% 9% 

Source ; U.S. Census Bureau, -^"^1^?t; ^^pnrtrg. PC(2)1C 
(1960), and PC('2)1G C197P) 



Factors Influencing Growth - ■ 

Before long,' New York City ma^ te the 'most concentrated center 
of Chinese popxilation. A look at the Intended state of residence 
^will provide some answ^ to .this! dramatic ^hift. (See Table 2.) 
The nuniber of immigrants who go to Hawaii has become insignificant. 
At the most, less than 400 have been Immigrating to Hawaii *each 
year over the past ten years, and in some years it ^ was less than 
100. Yet, In almost every year during the same per idd, the number . 
Immigrating to New York has been roughly ten tlme^ the number going 
to Hawaii. • ' , 

The Pacific Island State is also losing its 'young men and women 
In the 25- to 35-year age group; ' (See Chart C.) At many of the 
As;|Lan-American conferences that I attend, I. come across numerous 
young Asians from Hawaii who now (work or live on the mainland. Only 
yesterday I attended a dinner where I sat at a table for ten people^ ^ 
three of the ten were Hawaiian-born young men. • 

Los Angeles contlnue^to attract immigrants, but the other 
SMSAs with sizable Chinese populations seem to be Increasing from 
migration between the states, rather than -fTrnfilgration from China 
or elsewhere abroad. " ; ^ • . . 

' The difference in make-up of the Chinese popi^tion in the ^ 
various localities are very great. Many of the tables in this 
study were set up — sometimes by cities, sometimes by state, and 
sometimes by region — to point out these differences so that specific 
problems would not be camouflaged by national averages. 

The age pyramids (Chart C)^^ shpw California on the left and 
Hawaii an the, right. The one for California is fai^l/ representative 
of the total Chinese population in the United States, and it reveals . 
a most important trend: ylth each younger age group from ZO to .24 
on down, the numbers get smaller. The base of the pyramid is no « 
longer the broadest. With each younger five-year age group, we note 
a decreasing population. ' . . ■ 

^ Later in our study, we will see that the |iumber of children 
born to Chinese parents over the ten-year period bet;ween 1959 and^ ' 
1968 was only 5,000-6,000 for the entire United States. (See; Table ' 
8A.) This fadt Is further substantiated by th^ number of children 
ever bom to Chinese-American women ever married. (See Table 38.) 

Present In All Fifty States 



The Chinese are heavily .concentrated In a few cities, but they 
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£fr^ also widely dispersed. This statement is not a contradiction 
ccbslder:^ng that there are Chinese in all of the fifty United States. 
The 19'|0 census enxmerated about 165 hardy souls in each of the 
Dakotas and 173 in the state of Vermont. Even Alaska had 228. 
Judging from the state figures, the Chinese do not like the pold 
climate, but that cannot be, the deciding factor. Michigan winters 
ar*e quite severe, yet that state has over 6,400 Chinese residents. 

In the lat« nineteenth century, the Chinese population of the 
northwestern states of Washington, Idaho, and Wyoming* was fairly 
'substantial. The early. Chinese were engaged in tnjning gold in 
Idaho^ and coal in Wyoming, and in domestic service and produce 
farming in Washington. Some vestiges qf those early Chinese - 
settlements still remain, but others are fast disappearing. ^ 

Table 15 gives us a breakdown of the Chinese poptilation by 
state- for the census years 1960 and 1970, and shows the percentage 
change during the decade. The five leading states in Chinese^ 
population are California, New York, Hawaii, Illinois, and Massachu- 
setts* Following at some <ilstance are the state^ 6f Washington and 
Texas. This last state should be subjected to closer scrutiny so 
we can discover why it has almost doubled its Chinese population 
in the last two decades. 

Every state registered substantial gain, except for th^ District 
of Columbia with a ~i.9 percent change. This figure is extremely 
misleading however, since it reflects the movement of. the Chinese 
out of the central city, or district proper, into, the surrounding 
suburbs in Maryland and Virginia. The SMSA figures for- the nation's 
capital shows that there are at present 8,298 persons of Chinese 
ancestry. The actual percentage increase from 1960 to 197Q for 
the DC-VA-MD SMSA is 111/^ 

4 

Is there dny noticeabl^e shift in the Chinese population from 
'stat^ to state or region to region^ The large number, of Immigrants . 
tends to overshadow the movement of those .already residing in the 
United States, but some data from the census give an indication 
whether the Chinese are moving away from the West, whether they are 



1. Sister M. Alfreds Elsensohn, Idaho Chinese Lore , (taldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1970). . . 

2. In 1973, I visited Walla Walla and learned that the China ' 
building had jtist been torn down and some of th6 old records and 
papers contained within had beto carted away with the rubble. 
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still concentrating in the cities or treking out to the suburbs like 
the rest of America, Aether they are getting out of Chinatowns or 
expanding the boundaries of their own settlements to further accomno- 
date the influx of immigrants, and whether they are filtering into 
states where they have never ventured before^ As we look. at the 
figures, we ^11 try to find out what triggered the ingress or , 
exodus, 'Oi>/ 



A Rootless People , ^ 

As I study the various aspects of statistical data on tfie 
Chinese, I am continually surprised by some startling facts. One 
of these is the high moT>ility i;^e of the Chinese. Only 43.2 
percent were living in the same^tise as they had five years 
earlier, which means that 57 percent, or almost three out of five ' 
persons sixteen years and over moved between the years 1965^ and * 
1970. They had either moved to' a different house in the same 
county or to a different county or were abroad. In fact, about 
one out of five were immigrants. This rate varies by state and 
age. In Table 16, 'we can see that only 4.5 percent of Hawaii's^ 
Chinese sixteen years and over were abroad, whereas 24 percent of 
Illinois' s Chinese were. This gives one some idea of the 'disparity 
of characteristics of the Chinese from state to state. These 
figures also confirm what we already know: New York and Illinois , 
have the highest percentages of iimaigrants. 

In states like California and ^awaii, the people who changed 
their residence from that of 1965 generally moved to a different 
house within the same county, and they tended to stay in the Wfest. 
]But it is significant that, whereas about one-fourth moved from the 
West to New York, the reverse flow was much less. Again, we see 
that New York has greater magnetic force. 

Where we tabtila4:ed mobility by age group, we can see that the 
most mobile age group is 25 to 34*. For all^the states tabulated 
in Table 17, the percentage of this age group who moved between 
196*5 and 1970 runs from 60.8 percent, for Hawaii; to 84.5 percent, 
for Illinois. This means that three to four out of five Chinese 
persons in this age group changed their residence during this five- 
year interval, and, for a large proportion* of those who moved into 
these states, t?he jump was a trans-Pacific one. In other words, they 
were not in this country five y^^rs ago. .'The 20 to 24 age group's 
mobility is only slightly less spectacular. The significance of 
these figures is that the adult Chinese population is essentially 
a recently uprooted one. 



'Of those who moved within the United States,, about two-thirds 
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stayed In the same county, except for those living In, New* York. 
There, the. tendency leaned just a bit toward moving out of Manhattan, 
no doubt, into the suburban counties of the gjceater metropolis. It 
seems that there is reluctance to make toy Tcmg-distance . jump aftdr 
the gigantic. one from across the Pacific Ocean. 

The realization tlijat three out of ^five Chinese sixteen years 
and over moved withii^ a five-year period is quite jarring until 
one compares Ic with figures for whites and blacks. It seemsrthat 
about half the American population, white or black, moved over the . 
same period. The American population is generally quite mobile, 
but for the .Chinese the experience may be moi^e unfamiliar. The 
ancestral home was often the abode of a family reaching back for 
uiany^ ^nany generations; stability, tradition/ roots, are the the 
cultural heritage of most Chinese. Mobility is a more difficult 
phenomenon ,for them to cope wllEh. 



Huddling Together for Security * 

This high rate of uprooting undoubtedly causes nostalgia or 
homesickness^, which is/ described as a brooding, poignant, severe 
melancholia caused by absence from one^s family and familiar ^ 
surroundings. To -reduce the shock and emotional pain and loneli~» 
ness, the Chinese tend to seek out their own kind and to congregate 
in certain Sections of the urban centers which are popt^larly called 
Chinatowns. \ • , 

♦ 

In the past, other factors, such as the Alien £and Acts, 
restrictive covenants, and white aversion to haying an Oriental 
neighbor, contributed also to the consolidation of these distinct 
ethnic -enclaves. Chinatowns were inevitably In the older sections 
of^the core city. In San Francisco, Chinatown is situated sinack 
in the center'^of the business, financial, shipping', and civic dis- 
tricts. (See Maps 2 and 3.) In cities like Oakland (see Maps 4 and 5) 
and New York, as well as otlier place's, Chinatowns are in the shadow 
of city hall. New York's Chinatown is found in, the' lower tip of 
Manhattan. (See Map 4.) It -is appareftt;^ from these locations that V 
the Chinese were early residents of .the major urban centers; .Tftey 
occupy what is now prime real estate, but invariably, the sec^tlons 
are rundown slums., 

\ ^ - 

In the-^an Franciscans Chinese Community Citizens \ Survey 
and Fact Finding Committee Report.^" it was found .thad 77 percent 
of the dwellings in Chinatown were substandard. ^ Sixty percent ' 



.Op. Tit., (San francisco: H.J. Carle, . 1969) , p. 55- 
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of the buildings ±sk New York*s Chinatown were i)uilt before iSOtt^and 
99^ percent were built before' 1939^ In his Chinatown ^Report , written, 
for thetity Planning Commission in .19.69^ DMny liuig wrote: 

* • • * Within t^ie core of , Chinatown and. In ;fehe surrouniling . 
^r.' areas, most of the buildings were construct^ beforie 19X5. , ; " 
Son\e of them are fireproof b.ut- most fare not>'\and few. are , - 
mbdernized." The, few buildings con^truct^ since -1^4.5 r can 
be easily detected and counted on ou.e hapd. TJie physical - 
plant of Chinatown is oldi frfequeatly. obsolete, and in\.' ' 
various* degrees oiE decay. . .i^-* , ' ■ . / . V *'. 

In* 1970, I visited' Sacramento just before, tlae inwguratixm of 
that city's brand-new Chinatown* I strolled through .the Innei: mall' 
with its sculptured gardens and moon gates. I visited tlie ConfuchLan 
Temple and- gazed up at the high-rise Wong F^mil^ Association. 
Everjrthlng was gold and red aiidN spanking ^new. The oldrehiiatown^ 
had been completely leveled and a new one plan^ed> designed j^^^an^* 
rej)uilt on, two city blocks adjacenf to. Sacram^xibo's qomffiercial — ' 
district. \' ^ . " s , ' ' * • - ' . • . 

I, crossed th^ street and peer^ down into filthy ho^esj neajtby 
remnants of buildings that had not been included in the n^ Chi^atbtm« 
complex* These decaytog structures told* me w^t the. old Chinatown 
mu^t have Been like before the renewal. ^ ^i 



Ubiquitous Chinatowns. . • ^'v. . ' . ^ 

/ 

Do most Chinese live within Chinatowns? Are^ thes^ places 
still islands of Cathay ill America? The answer^ to these ^u^tions 
depend upon the city yqu are talking aboul:. Sbme^ Chinatotfn^ are 
growing and expanding and some are in various stages of decline or ' 
hay§ disappeared — and for diff ^ent reaspns. ' ' 

V' " <, ♦ *' 

• In Honolulu, where ethi\ic bp%ndaries werd nevea sharply defined. 

Only' the Chinese ^nilj^ested-any marked tendency 
tto concentrate f esidentially . . *> by 1884 for exam- 
ple^ the Chinese population. of Honolulu had increased • 
*to more than^five thousand persons, of whom 73 percent 
resided within the Chinatown district. This, liicii- 
dentally, was the period when anti-Chinese agitation 
was at its height. . . . Within another twenty years, 
Chinatown was definitely on "the decline. . . .5. 



4. Op. cit. > (New York: Planning Commissi 

5*. Andrew Lind, Hawaii's People 
Hawaii, 1967), p. 55. 




EXPANDING ^CHfilATOWN TMHEW* YORK 



These -tracts. c:ontaiit 3/4^ of Manhattan's ChipSse ' " 
popuUtioa,;;.wticb ±b equaI*to the total '^litesc" .\r 
popuiatioa of Haas^chusett^ an4 ^Il^laois «'<&bi^±ited' - 
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As one travels through the Pacifiji Nortttlrest, one cap ^atch 
glljnpses of leaning shacks that dnce were the centers of flourishing 
Chinatowns In the* mining districts. These are now ghost Chinatowns, 

»* 

Utiban sprawl, urban renewal^ eminent domain have all been ' 
factors in the demise of many a Chinatown, but when there is a 
need, a new one will spring up. JX happened in the case of Los 
Angeles (see Map 6), where the site of ' the old Chinatown was 
needed for a railroad station* The residents redistributed 
themselves into . three Chinatowns, but* the Los Angeles Chinatown 
is now reconsolidated into a major one along North Broadway. 

Philadelphia's Chinatown was Seriously reduced 
in size when the city converted the main street of 
the ghetto into a thoroughfare leading into the 
Benjamin Franklin Bridge, . . • PJ.ttsbur.gh's China- ^' 
town was totally obliterated by the building of a 
modeijti expressway. ... Map ?•) > 

Chicago's old ChinatoVn is centered at Cermak Road and Went- 
worth Avenue on the South Side, but, with its population more than 
doubled since 1960, the old Chinatown has no more room for expansion. 
Besides, more Chinese are foui^d on the North Side, so an enterprising 
business group has been quietly buying up a thrjee-block stretch of 
"property along Argyle Street and is' busily planning a fanciful new 
Chinatown.^ (See Map 8.) 

Boston's Chinatown, is the mutilated victim of a superhighway — 
thef Massachusetts Turnpike. When that .cement ribbon bisected 
Chinatown, half of the community life died and the people moved 
away. In 1940, 62 percent of Boston's Chinese resided in Chinatown. 
Each decade saw a reduction: 57 percent in 1950, to 25 percent- in 
1960, *to 9 perc^t in 1970t Table 18 shows how widely .scattered 
the Chinese are in the metropolitan Boston area, and the pattern of - 
their dispersion. Although only a small percentage of Chinese 
reside within the Chinatown area, the place still ^serves as a social 
and cultural center. (See Map 9.) 



San grancisco's Chinatown • , - 

San Francisco's Chinatown bur^t its seams and" spilled over into 



6., Rose Hum Lee, The. Chinese in the United States of America 
'(Hong'Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1960), pp. 65-fr. 



7. East/West (April 3,^ 1974) 
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North Beach and spread out to the Innjer Richmond district. Map 2 
shows the core areas and expand^ census tracts. 33,208 Chinese 
lived in this area in 1970, and-xhe population density reached from 
120 to 180 persons per gross acre as compared to 24.6 p^sons per 
' gross acre city-wide.^ Map 3 shows the .proximity of the North 
Beach area and Inner Richxnond district to Chinatown, and explains 
why, in part, Richmond has become "the other Chinatown." 

In a'^series of articles in March and April 1974, EastA^eSt 
stated that real estate prices' are going through the' roof in the ~ * 
Richmond district ai^d 80 percent of the buyers are Chinese* To 
give some ide^ of the rapid influx. East /West said, "One block 
in the Richmond ^core area has seen 14^pronerty purchases this 
year. Ten of them were made by Chinese."^ 

The houses in this area are primarily private dwellings and 
among the' attractions of the area are its* excellent public trans- 
portation to the. main Chinatown, better housing, and proximity to 
Golden Gate Park. Only 10,265 Chinese were counted in the Richmond 
district in 1970, but if the recent frenetic scramble"' for real es- 
tate in that ared is any indication, the numbers must have increased 
phenomenally. Still, Richmond is a bedroom community and has not 
cut its umbilical; cord to the main Chinatown. Nor is there any 
way, at^'thie moment, to ascertain whether new immigrants are snapping ^ 
up the Chmat own' premises vacated by movers to Richmond and other 
.districts. If so*i Chinatown proper's problems can only be ^aggra- 
vated by the rapid turnover of its tenants and the more acute 
needs of its recent arrivals. - 



New York's Chinatown 

New York's .Chinatown merits special attention because it will 
no doubt soon replace San Francisco as the most important center 
of the Chinese in* the United States for reasons already set forth 
above. ^ 

When Calvin Lee wrote his book, - Chinatown^ U^S.A. , in 1965, he 
predicted the decline of Chinatown and so did Rose Hum Jjree, the eminent 
sociologist §nd former head of the Department of Sociology at Roosevelt 
College. But these people were yriting before the enac^iaent of the 



8. "San Francisco Chinese Community Citizen's Survey arid Fact-Finding 
Committee Report," p.^ 54. 

9. East/West (April 10, 1974)^, p. 8. 

10. Rose Hum Lee, "Decline of Chinatowns in the U.S.," American 
Journal of Sociology 54 (March 1949): p. 442. 
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Immigration and Nationality Act' of 1965^ which changed the entire 
scenario for the Ctiinese in this country. 

Today*s New York -Chinatown, compared with that of- 1960, has* 
increased in size three-fold. Uxd-ike the, Chinese in San Francisco 
or Chicago, where there was no adjacent room^for expansion. New 
York*s Chinese h^ive beemnoving into other ethnic ghettos surrounding 
Chinatown. Little Italy "and the Jewish stronghold off Delancey 
Street are slowly receding, while recent Chinese Immigrants are 
replacing the former inhabitants of earlier Immigration vintage,^ 
This turnover is but another repetition of the classic pattern ♦ 
wherein the newest Immigrant groups takes over the Lower East 
Side, while the former innnigrant group moves up and out. * 

With each passing yeaf , however, thie physical environment of 
the area deteriorates further and the social ills of the neighborhood 
progress.. The Chinese,, now moving in to be as close possible to 
Chinatown, have Jjiherited the dregs of the Lower East Side — dilapi- 
dated buildings, thie worst schools, overcrowded conditions, high 
^sluin 't,eptals,' f iltljy, garbage-ridden and pest-infested streets and 
rooms, and indequate city services, ad nauseum . . . 

People now ask, "Why is it that a former model community like 
Chinatown is experiencing gang killings, muggings, school drop6uts, 
and health problems unknown to the community a decade ago?" The 
answer* is simple and has been given By social^ scientists long ago. 
Whenever a large iimnigrant group is uprooted^^and set down into the 
environment of the Lower East Side, the result will l)e a tionipoGnd 
or end-pr6duct of what we see in Chinatown today and what we saw 
in the ghettos of. the^Irish,: the Jews, the Italians, and the Puerto 
Ricans of yesteryear. The experiment has been^ repeated many times 
l)r^iously, always with the same outcome. 

Chinatown proper in New, York has traditionally been bound on 
the north by Canal Street, on the west by Mulberry Street, and on 
the east and south by the Bowery and Park Row. ' This area takes in 
ceiisus tfacts 29 and 27. By 1960, the surrounding tracts '8, 16, 
18, and 41 ^Iso had large Chinese populations*. The>City Planning ^ 
Commission Indicated that there were. 10,604 Chinese residing in 
ChlAat^*! in 19^0.^1 In 1970, the -census counted 21,796 Chinese 
for these same six census . tracts, but the boundaries of residential 
Chinatown have extended to 'cover many more census tracts. ^ Judging 



11. D.Y. Yuan, "Chinatown and' Beyond: The. Chinese Popiilation in 
Metropolitan New York," Phylon 30 p. 59. 



from the Chinese population by censu^s tracts, ^he boundaries • 
of the enlarged New York Chinatown reach as far north as Houston 
Street, and there are already indications that Fourteenth^ Street 
will shortly be the new' northern boundary. Expansion southeastward 
has also taken place to as far as the East Riyer^s edge. (See; 
Map 4.) 

iWlthin this expanded area are found approximately three ojut [ 
^ of four of the Chinese living in Manhattan. ^ In other words, instead 
of scattering lifce Boston^s Chinese,^ New York^s Chinese have tended, 
it seems, toward greater concentration. 'In the eight-block census 
tract 29 alone, there are about 6,000 persons of Chinese extraction, 
which is more than the total nuinber of Chinese found «in the entire 
' SMSA of Philadelphia^ Two census tracts, 29 and 41., contain more ' 
Chinese than the s.tates of Illi^is and Massachusetts combined. And 
when one considers the Chinese community in New Yor*k, one has to 
think of nineteen census tracts rather than the six of 1960» This 
is the extent 'to which New York^s Chinatown has pushed its boundaries. 

Obviously, then, some -Chinatowns are fading away, and their 
inhabitants scattering. Some have undergone facls-lif ting,* some 
have moved to different locations, and some are like a powerful 
magnet drawing the Chinese closer together, culturally and spatially. 
Each community must oe viewed separately and dealt with separately 
within its own context. Even here two questions might be taised: 
Why the differences in Chinatowns in different cities? If there 
is a decided propensity *f or the Qiinese to stick together, whjj^ 
'isn't this consistently true? ^ ^ / 

Does residence, in or njear a Chinatown affect the occupational 
prospect of the' Chinese? How about residence in^a particular state, 
city, or region? These are question which we seek to answer as we 
analyze our data. Whereve?: applicable, I l\ave 'broken down my 
^tabula'tipns by , region, state, or SMSA to see if place of residence 
or moving away from Chinatown has significant effect upon occupation, 
income, and upward mobility of the American Chinese. ^* 



\ 



12. Aut^hor undertook a^special ^tabulation of "Minority Population 
by Census Tracts for Eleven SMSAs, 1970."- This data was issuiM 
Vseparately in thr^ee^ volumes by the Department of Asian Studies, 
City College New York. 
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SUMMARY OF..FINDINGS . 

^ 1. 'The Cfeiiiese in the Unit.€& States are highly concentrated: 

a^ along three logitudinal strips on the "East and *West 
ists and the islands of Hawaii; 




le l^rge urban centers; 
c. in Chinatowns. 



2. Threfe times, as ^nany immigrants are heading- toward New 
Yot^ City as are head^jSg to San Francisco . New York dra^ more 
' immigrants tnan the nAe other cities with sizable Chinese pb^u- 
latitm pomt)in^. ^ ' * T ^ ' 

V 3. Hawaii Chinese populati^ growth rate is much lowj^ 
than that of the mainland states. \ ^ ,^ ' * ^ ^ 

.4. The age^nramid ot the Chinese population is beginning 
to TesAble more an age (Jlamond — widest in the middle. and taperingt 
^ ""of f^at. both ends. This means few teenagers, fewer children,, and 
even fewer infants, -i ^ * ^..^'-'^..^-^ ^ 

J 5. One out of five Chinese sixteen years and over, was not ] 

in .this country in 1965 and three out of five moved within the 
f ive-yeai^ period of 1965 to 1970. In effect, the Chinese popula- 
tion has been a 'highly mobile' -and rootless^one. 

e. There ar-e significant v^iataons in employment patterns 
and economic characteristics of the- Cnttnese based upon place of 
residence. * * * 

jf * ' 

' ^ 7. The Chinatowns throughout the- Unitjsd States are undergoing 
major fransfjorma^ions. > The closed, staid, and "orderly" Chinatdwns 
of the past have been-diramatically affected by the recent large 
inf^jUX of immigrants'. • b 
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RECOMtfBNDATIONS 





A decided shift is tiddng place in the.papteim of demograpHic 
distribution among tjie^inese. The older and better-known Chinese 
centers like Emoh^n and San Francisco are proportionately losing 
people to settlements like New York, San Jose, and Houston. 

New Yoi^fc-'^infliix is coming from immigration. San Jose and Houston^s^ 
is coming from intraregional movement. The occupational - 
roblems of the mlgVant groups are not the saflie as those for. -the 
immigrants. The migrant groups may be movl^ because gf -upward ' 
econcftiic and social mobility, the immigrafit group m^de a trans- 
PacificO^imp and, in the process > uprooted itself to totally alien 
soil. It has problems 6f a str^ge envirx)nment, a different lan- 
guage, dif^ere^t ways of doing things, "IcSes of , seniority or tenure 
from fonner occupations, and confrontation with 'new requirements 
of citizenship, licensing^ (residence^ and whatnot. In looking at 
the oroblems of employment, it 'is essential fco give priority to 
thp^ areas \*ith,the greatest need." New York'jS Chihese seem to 
e ht;fddlin^ t-ogether for greater security and comfort, but , in the 
process J:hey,mcay be creating other problems of overcrowding and 
excessive crutch-leahing upon one another. The cpncentration also 
xfreates a favorable climate for exploitation of cheap labor. 

It is alsb axiomatic that high concentration creates higK 
visibility of an identifiable minority group. Psychologically, 

-th^s tends to' generate fears that the majority's existence and* 
way of life is being' threatened by the minor ity.* I would recommend 
that the Chinese* gradually be indifced or aided to disperse, but 
account must be taken of their desperate need for 'some proximity 

: to a Chinese center.. . * 



CHAPTER IV 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

Perennial Students ^ ' 

Case One : Jason Wu came to the United States in 1946« He 
was among the sec6nd batch of bright /oung men selected by the 
Chinese government, immediately aftei/ the cessation of hostilities 
wit)i Japan to go abroad for specialized training in the United 
.States. His field was hydraiaic /engineering, and he looked forward 
to a^ promising future' ^fter the/completion of his studies at the 
r'Univer4ity of Illinois* 

Jason ^already had 'a bachelor's degree from the Southwest 
Associated University in Chungking, China, before coming to the 
United States* By IS^Syhe had' earned his master^s degree* The 
political situation iir/ChiQa was very uncertain, and his parents , 
had 'urged him to prolong his stay in the United States* 'He decided 
to go for his' doctorate* . . ' 

A ye"ar latex/y the Nationalist government had fallen, and,. "in 
1950, the Ko^eaii War bi;6jce out. The United Stages immediately 
banned theidepartm?fe of all Chinese students with technical and 
scientific siOllsJ With his financial support £rom China cut off, 
Jason was o4ught An a bind. What was he to do? He was not sute ^ 
"that he az^d eVer get a job as a hydraulic engineer in this country. 
. Perhaps'^'shQuld be more practical and learn something that he 
couid ytilize to earn a living somehow* He switched to accounting' [ 
and, mth the aid pf Economic .Cooperation^ Administration (EGA) 
fundfe, managed to complete his masters- in that field* J^^^^. 

The Korean War dragged on. Even with his accounting degree, 
/^ason bould not Jc ind employment* His/professor in engiCneeting, 
realizing 'his plight, offered him a teaching assistantship along 
with the chance to complete h£s doctorate* Jasort grasped the 
■opportunity. 
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By 1955, Jasbn had two master's degrees and a Ph.3>. , but 
'still no job. He was not permitted to leave the United States; 
but neither was he permitted to work because he held a student 
.visa. The only course open to' him was to find a part-time teaching 
position and continue his student status by ^doing^ research, 

» » 

Ten years after his grad\iation from college, he was stilly 
studying — not by choline but by forcej- of circumstances. 

> * 
Case Two ; It was the second time around for Kai-Ming Fong 
when he arrived in the United States in 1951* The first time was 
when he worked for a master's degree from Georgia Tech in 1945; 
he had gone back 'to Shanghai immediately* afterwards. Within a 
few years, he had already become manager of Technical Services at 
the Shanghai airport. In 1949, Shanghai was libera'ted by Mao 
Tse^tung'^s troops, and Kai-Ming fled the city for Hong Kong. He 
considered h!lmself higfily fortimate to rec.eive. a coveted visa' to , - 
the Unifted States under the Refiage^ Relief Act. 

^/ ^' • - ^ ^ ' • ' . 
During his first sojourn i^'the United States^ he had not . 
paid much attention €p what was going on outside of campus. In 
spite of )i±8 education, his ^erience, and his know-how, Kai-Min^ 
realized that he was' a fish. out- of water. The task now was to 
survive . in a foreign., Itod. Hfe 'accepted a lowly draftsman's 'posit ioq . 
in an aerospace plant on Long <Esland^ and every night commuted to 
Brookl}m Polytech ^Jto pursue a PhlD. degree in aeronautical engineering. 
His indomitable determination kept him going in spite of bone-wea,riness 
and mental fatigue.. After vbrk, it was classes;^ after classes, it was* 
studying^ There was no time for relaxation, no time for girls, no tine 
for fun. By the^ time Kai-Ming received his doctorate, be had jiissed 
out a lot on life. He waa thirty-five' years old" and still single. * 

Ca^iB-^ree : Dr. S; W.; Leejiad worlced .Ih ihe obstetrics and ,/ . 
gynecology ward of the^fcanton General Hospital foi^ many years, before ' 
his arrival in the. tjnit^^ States in* the* 1950s. His M.D. was earned 
.from a Canadian university^ But Dr. -Lee could not pracl;;Lce medicine 
when he first c^e to thi^^ country: Reason number one^ He was not 
a 'Citizen. Reason number two: His- M.D. was nbt fjrom an*'American 
university. ' , , • , ] 

Employmfen^fipr Dr. Lee* was .a matter of. dire necessity.' He, ^ ' , . 
haci a wife and ^two young daughters with him. To tide them over, 
Mrs. Lee worked aa a hostess id a restaurant. Dr. Lee finally 
found a position 'as medical researcher at Mt. Sinai* Hospital. * 
The pay was insignificant and the work was elementary, considering* 
Dr. Lee's educ,ation and former experience. 
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Working at Mt. Sinai, however, entitled Dr. Lee to enroll for 
special ^ourses in the medical school without tuition. So after 
his long trail of ptemed, mediftal school, internship and residency 
totalling more than ten years. Dr. Lee was iack in the classroom. 



Cage- Four ; Ronald Wong (Wong is one jof the most common Chinese 
surnames) was torn in Newark, New Jersey. He loved baseball, he 
loved rock music, he loved the .outdoors, and he loved people. His 
family operated a restaurant,, and, after school, he helped around 
in the dinirtg room, filling the soy sauce bottles and sugar bowls, 
drying the silverware, taking in the dirty dishes, and whenever he 
could, he ^turned on the Juke box. 

\ Patrons would come in and sit at ^ the bar, watch the baseball 
games on T.V. and sip theit drinks. Ronald soon became great pals 
with Maurice Cohen, the salesman who sold his father hot<^^ liquor 
and wines. Ronald would listen to Maurice Cohen/ s storieaTof the 
places* he went to and the commissions he earned* and Ronald decided 
that when he grew up hfe vj^^ited to be a liquor salesman. 

"What?!" Shouted his fath^ and mother when he first mentioned 
the idea. "Absolutely no. We have labored all our lives so that 
we can afford to send you to college. You are our first-born son. 
*We want you to be educated, not like us wh6 can barely read or 
write. You must go to the university to study. Be a doctor, be 
an engineer. But a liquor' salesman! How can you possibly disap- 
point us so?" So Ronald went to the university and studied engi- 
neering for five years. ^ Now he has a desk job and a nine-to-five 
scheduij-e, drawing up blueprints that bore him stiff. All the while,* 
he daydreams of being out on the road^ listening to the ball games 
while he's driving and using his persuasive personality to sell the 
bar. and liquor store owners^ five cases of bourbon when they only 
wanted four. ^ 



Over^dticated ^ 

Cases One to four above explain in part why the Chinese are 
such av highly educated people. Add to that the high esteem i^ which 
scholars or men* of learning are held in the Chinese culture and 
you can see wh^ a full qiiarter of all Chinese males in the United 
States sixteen years ^and ovea: 'are college graduates or postgraduates.. 
(See Table 19.), Even 16.5 percent of the females have attained this 
this educational level. And when you follow the column down under - 
the 25- to 34-year tfge bracket — a time when most people have finished 
their formal education — you wil4. find an astounding. 50.9 percent»of 
the males and 35.2 percent of the females in the college graduate or 



postgraduate level. Note also that in this age bracket, 85.3 percent 
of the males are high school gradusltes and the median years of school 
completed is more than sixteen. In other words, half of the Chinese 
males 25 to 34 years old haye sixteen or more years .of schooling. 

" A more detailed breakdown from my special tabulation of the 
Public Use Sample Data reveals that 16 percent of Chinese males 
and 9 percent of the females have gone for postgraduate studies.. 

At this point, I must again caution against imqualified inter- 
pretation of the census data, for the numbers maV be biased to a 
strong extent by the return of census questio'nnaires from the better 
educated. Nevertheless, in the absence of more reliable statistics, 
we must perforce use what we have with the understanding that the 
information is biased. 

If the 25- to 34-year age group, educational attainment is high, 
that of the future generations promises to be higher. * In the a^e 
bracket Immediately preceding, the 20- to 24-year-old group,, illite- 
racy is minimal and the percentage of high school graduates is 85.4 
for the females and 89.1 for the males. Those who are attending 
college or are graduates reach 68.5 percent for the males and 56.4 
percent for the females. , , . 



Under educated 

Age and sex are the crucial variables. At one extreme we have 
an ^traordinarily well-educated group. At the other end of the age 
scale, especially among Chinese females, ve have the opposite. In 
the same table, we see that 38 percent of the males .and .a wHbpping 
57.4 percent of the females 65 years and over have five years of 
schooling or less. And in Table 20, we see that the "less" means 
no schooling at all. In fact, 
population are illiterate. Thus, 

like the employment pattern of the Chinese in the United States 
runs to extremes with a large proportion of highly educated people 
and too many illiterates in either Chinese or^English^ 



:, 11 percent of the totals Cheese j 
!hus, the educational profile, much / 



Compare the educational lev^l of the Chinese with that-of ^ 
the. whites, blacks, and Japanese in Table^20. The illiteracy rate 
jEor whites is 1.6 percent; for blacks, 3.3^ percent; and for the 
Japanese, 1.8 percent; but for the Chinese, itf is ll.l percent — 
seven 'times greater ?than for whites and three time greater than 



for blacks. 



I 



Case Five ; Gim Gok, or Golden Ch^santhemumf Is one of the 
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r4 percent In the 45- to .64-ye& age^^^ket who has had five 
years of schooling or less. She is forty-six years old, in this 
country four years, (IBSk^ in a railroad apartment in New York's 
Chinatown, has four children, ^nd woifks as a seamstress in a 
garment factory. -.Hear husband is a chef in*a New Jersey restaurant. 

Every day her husband commutes to New J'et&ey and returns to 
Chinatown tp sleep at the ungodly hour of two l,n the morning. 
The children--all four of them — §leep in one room, and the only 
place where they can do their homework is the kitchen table. The 
kitchen also serves as living room and bathroom. The bathtub is 
right next to the -kitchen sink. 



Gim Gok would like to move to New Jersey to accommodate her 
husband and provide better liVing quarters for her children, but 
she is afraid. She doesn't speak English. When she ventures 
aiiywhere outside Chinatown, one of the children must accompany 
heri She knows that if she*moves to New Jersey, she likely would 
not find another Job. She gofes for English language classes one 
nighty a week, 'but learning a new language without the foundation 
of knowing how to read and write in one's mother tongue is doubly 
difficult. . * • 



^ Who's Better Educated? • ^ 

When school costs money, a selective process comes into play 
and some groups are favored over others. Education was not publicly 
supported in China, nor is there tax-supported universal education 
in Hong Kong and Taiwan today. Neither is school compulsory. Under 
these dircumstandes, those financially better off give priority for 
schooling to Ifheir sons. , * « 

If the family can afford to* ^end both sons and daughters, Ihe 
latter may be educated if the family has shed the centuries-old 
concept that females are spoiled for wifehood or motherhood if they 
acquire some book-learning. That females are not worthy of educa- 
tion may still be a very ^prevalent belief among the Chinese. This 
explains why approximately 15 perce^ of all Chinese females in 
the United States have J:fess than five years of^^schboling and 10 
peraent have riever entered a classroom. It is generally the foreign- 
•born female who is the most deprived^ and, hen^e, the most handi- 
capped. Her occupational sphere is, therefore, extremely circum- 
scribed and' limited to the* most simple and menial jobs. 

.It is difficult; for us to^ imagine how one can function 
effectively in thlsJi^ighiy literate, technical, and complex 
society without possessing the means of written communication. 
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but I have known a number of women who have; managed admirably, 
compensating with native intellig'ence/ * / • 

My former housekeeper was such a womaa. When she first came 
to work ,f or us, I had to drive her fco Chinatown every week on her 
day off and go pick her up# Because we lived eighteen tciiles from 
town, I found <:hese trips extremely time-consuming and inconvenient 
to me. ^n spite Of the fact that she had just come to the United 
Statesj,,r decided to show her how to taKe a- 'bus and subway, trans- 
ferring to^the Lexington Avenue subway at Grand Central Station, ^ 
Anyone f amll^iar wl^th the New York subway system would know that 
Grand Central Station Is the easiest place of all 'to get lost, 
even when one is invfull command of the' English language and can 
tead the si^s or ask for directic^ns/ To this -frery day, having 
lived over 'twenty years in New' York City, I still must rely upon 
the signs to transfer or come up to the street- level at t^ie right 
exit. 

The first £ime-we transferred at Grand Central Station, I,* 
myself, was confused; I had taken )a yarong turn, ^o I took her 
back .to the startii^g point and saidfvJ'Forget what we did before.*"' 
Let's start all over again," And we did. I needed to show her 
only.*once* She went tOiChinatown every week thereafter and never 
got lost. Ironically, I accompanied her on another: occasion to 
Chinatown^ over the same route, and, once again, I wa? confused 
about which stairway to climb; she corrected me. I asked^her 
how she could .temember after having been led only orice* Shi^ pointed 
out to me all the guldepo^sts she* used A) find her way. These were 
ordinary things that I had never noticect in all the times I had 
gone over that route. - | 

My housekeeper 'was an excellent cook with Chinese cuisine, 
,but I wanted her to make some Western dishes 'from time to time. 
The first Christmas she was with us, I taught her how to make 
some favorite cookies for the holidays. Each , time I make those ^ 
cookies,, I have to refer to the recipe, but I showed my housekeeper 
the pfot)ortions only once. -For seven Christmases thereafter, "The 
made tkose cookies without^ asking me to look up the recipe again. 
This woman had developed her faculties 01 memory and recall to 
compensate for her inability to read and'write. ^ 

V To repeat, illiteracy is generally a problem with those over^ 
forty-five, especially the women. The yohnger generations are \ 
highly-educat^ed, regardless of sex. . 

^ . . f 
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Eflucatlon and Nativity 

In this country, educatloif is a birthright. In fact, in^most 
states; it is compul^sory until jage 16* The kind of education wfe 
get is another matter, but just using highest grade completed 'as 
a' yardstick, we find very few. in the lower grade l^el among the 
native-born Chliiese* In facti* the Chinese in this coiintfy have *. 
generally availed themselves as much as possible of the educational 
opportunities open to them, even in the the days when a college 
education led pnly" to a bartender's job or other menial work* The 
parents, in most cases, were the propelling ^orce in goadiqg their 
children on to higher edjucational achievement, ev^ when they, 
themselves, were illiterates. "The motivating factor is the high 
esteem accprded men of learning within the Chines^ system of cultural 
values. In /the social hierarchy in China, scholars stood 'at the 
top. • Tiiat is why parents cdntinually urge .their children to study 
.hard and reach higher levels in* school. Ajt the least, a high school 
education is a must, and more than a third of all Jiatlve-bom Chinese * 
go on to college. A four-year college degree is. Sie rule, while 
another 8 percent go on to graduate school. (See Table 22.) 

The firelgn-born^ educational profile is quite different. Twelve 
percent are illiterate and another 10 percent finished only the eighth 
grade. These figures reflect the .years of school completed for the 
Chinese 16 years of age or older., (If. they had not gone higher than 
eighth grade after age 16, the likelihood of their going back to school 
is remote.) So, whereas more than one-third of the native-bprn are 
of college level, about one-third of the foreign-born are below the 
eighth grade level. . ' * - . 

At the other extreme, better than* 16 percent of the foreign-born 
are postgraduates. Add this percentage to the 21 peifcent enrolled' 
in dr graduated from college and you have* a U-shaped educational 
curve instead of the normal bell shape. 

•. a ■ 

Education and Employment Status , v * 

; . . 

The uiieniplojtoent rate for the Chinese^ counted- in the censijiS^is 
relatively low. Those who were omitted from the census are' the ones 
rikely to have unemployment diff i.culties, but their plight , does not 
show up in our figures because they were not included. But what ^ . 
effect does education have on finding emplo^ent or holding on to 
a job? The JLogical assumption would be that the better .educated . 
have less difficrUlty, hence, the unemployment rate would be lower. 
This fact,4f«rnot substantiated fpv the Chinese. 

In the last column in Table 22, we fii^d a 10.5 percent unemploy- 



ment' rate for those with no education and *the same peifcen'^age for 
those wltH postgraduate educfatlon, In other words,' schooling may 
reach a point of diminishing returns. A very low 2.6 ^percent 
unemployment rate Is registered for college graduates. After tl^at, 
more education may create a problefQ'of Toeing oyerquallfled; greater 
difficulty Is experienced In finding a> position tommensurate H^th 
one's education. ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

I remember reading an anecdote about the Yale graduate entering* 
the labor market In the recession year of 1971. In the first round 
of ^ applications he ^^t to employers, he stressed* the fact that he 
was a Yai^ graduate, a chemical engineer, and a summa cum lande . 'He 
received no offer of employment and the bulk of rejection letters 
made a point of the fact that he was overquallf led for any position 
available at the moment, 

' . ■ • ■.■ ^ ' ■ 

In the secbnd^round of applications* he sent out,-^he scaled 
down^hls quallf lcati6n considerably. He merely stated that he was 
a college graduate with a chemical: engineering major. Th^e responses 
wer.e le©s emphatically negative, but still there was no firm offer 
of emplybyment. • ' . / 

o By that time, the young man's funds were desperately Tow, and 
he needed work In a hurry. He picked a firm where* fie thought he 
had a chanpe to, move up If he bould get In, apd he wi^te once more 
ta the personnel director merely statli^: "Able bodied yoyng man. 
wminjg.tp do anything." He was hired, immediately*. , ^ ^ 

. Oveoj^i^llf Icatlpn Is not the prilme reason why Chlne$e postgradu- 
atesj^anliot find* employmmt. The mpre likely reason Is that ^;hey are 
nod'^^Smitted to work or that they must maintain their student status 
*to remain In this country. .Several examples of this forced education 
wer^ given at the beginning of this cjiapter. ^ , y 

■ . ' V 

Better Education-, Better Job? ^ . ^ 

By correlating y^a:rs of school^completed with the occupatloi(s ; 
of ' the Cifilnese In the United States, I 'tried to obtain some lixkllng 
whether :more schooling leads to ;b^tter jobs. J£he results are ^ . 
tabulated In Table -23, and the figures are brqkto down by, holclzontal 
percentages' for. m^les and females. In other words, the total number 
of architects, for example, make up 100 percent. What proportion, 
are high school graduates, wftat proportion are college graduates, 
and what propoiftion are postgraduates? • ■ ^ 

It Is obvious that the^Qhlnese professional, whether male or ^ 
female. Is extremely well educ^ated, but It Is Intriguing that 3.1 
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I^ercent of those liste d iiuder |ihyslclaas ,.- dentists, and related 
practitioners have less than five years of schoolings Perhaps 

-Jrl?^®^-^!^25r^o'^®" herb alists or mas seuses wh o claim the power 

^of -heaijlng « 



Managers and administrators who .work for a salary are highly 
educated* Those who are self-employed n6ed not be* Male sales 
and clericaJ, workers .are Inordinately over'educated* For Instance, 
60 percent of the Chinese male bank tellers are college gradxiates. 
This. job actually requires only a hdlgh school degree. Fifty percent 
of Chinese males In file clerk jobs are college graduates-. . 

Chinese females, even tliose with a college education, are 
heavily concentrated in clerical jobs.. Approximately half of 
those with one to three years of college, one-fourth of those 
who graduated, and one-eighth: of those who are postgraduates remain 
at the clerical level. ^ This averages out to approximately one- 
third of all Chinese females who ever attended college (and we 
noted previously that almost one-fourth of the Chinese females 
16 years and over have had some College- education) . It se^s that 
females have a very difficult time' trying to rise above" the clerical 
ranks, whether Chinese or not. 



More School, Higher Pay? _ ' 

, The-general assumption-la- that a- higher educatiqn commands 

a better job, which in turn means more pay. Does the correlation 
. -^p/^^ follow- fvor the Chinese? After studying Table 24, we can say that, 
f in some r^*pects, the principle holds true. Those Chinese in the 

higher income brackets are better educated, but the reverse does 
not follow. Moire education does not always result in better pay. 

. Of Chinese males 16 years or older, one out' of five high 

school graduates earned more than $10,000 in 1969, whereas two out 
of five college gr'aduates earned , this- annuai personal intome* The 
proportion of those earning $10,000 or more incr^ses to half of 
tfiose with a postgraduate degree* ~Fut what about the three in 
five college graduates and the other half of the postgraduates who 
fall somewhat, or even substantially, below this income level? Is 
this the norm or is it below par? Let us compare these percentages 
with those for whites and blacks* 

Th^ data reveals that 59*6 percent of white male college grade 



1. U. S. Census Bureau, Special Tabulation , Public Use Sample Data 
(1970). . 
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have a personal income of $10,000 or morei whereas the black and 
Chinese male trail far behind with 35*3 percent and 38*3 percent 



percent go ovejr the $10,000 mark, while the Chinese male falls 
behind tKe 'bla'ckTiat^' in earning capacity. " ~^ 

Ihe disparity of income between male and female of any race 
is deplorable. Females with the same educational attainment never 
come near the earning power of their m^le count erparts, and the 
Chinese female postgraduate is at the bottom of the ladder • Her 
black sister seems to be doing better than either, whites or Chinese. 

So when it comes down to the nitty-gritty, the rewards for 
the Chinese are not there. They have schooling, often attained 
at a high personal cost — such as postponement of marriage, financial 
sacrifice, and the foregoing of any social life or recreation. They 
have cracked open the doors of professional and technical occupations^ 
but their income is in no way commensurate with their educational ' 
achievement. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



1. A large proportion of the Chinese population is liigiily 
"^~eauca"tedT 6ne~f ourtli of ' the "males "and" ohe-s'Ccth oF'tHe F^iatles" 

are college graduates. 

2. The educational attainment for the yotijiger age groujps- 
those below 25 years of age — promises to be even higher. 

1 • 

3. At the other extreme, a large proportion of the Chinese 
population in the United States* is illiterate. It is 11 percent, 
compared-'^to 1.6 percent for whites and 3.3 percent for blacksX 

4. The opposite-poles educational profile is generally found 
among the foreign-born Chinese. The native born are neither illi- 
terate npr 'do they go beyond college graduation to the degree that 
their foreign-born counterparts do. 

5. ,^-The high educational attainment of such a large proportion 
of the Chinese is due partially to the cultural tradition of respect 
for scholarship, but primarily to enforced classroom, attendance 
mandated in large part by immigration considerations. 

6. The highly educated male tends to gravitate toward a white- 
cbllar professional or technical job, but many are in positions 
beneath their qualifications. 

7. One- third ol the Chinese females who have ever attended 
college are in clerical work. 

8. More school does not mean better pay for the Chinese. In 
fact, they fprm the most poorly paid group at comparable educational 
levels. ^ - ^ 

9. Whether illiterate or p^ostgradukte, the Chinese female is 
the most disadvantaged. The .occupational sphere is extremely limited 
and the financial remunetation is far below that of Chinese males or 
that of her white and black sisters. ' 
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^COMMENDATIONS 1 - " 

-> ^, • . 

Lfu_i/ '1 l !;ducationaiiy as well as occupatlo naiiVy the cn mese are a 

^ bifurcated group, so recommendations cannot be applied to the group 

' = a^s"a~isrliKrlS7~:1f?e^h^rg^^ group consisting of foreign- ~ 

born- imipigrants and native-born Chinese-Amef icans. On the other 
V hand, the large number of illiterates poses a different set of 
\ problems. 

The continuation of schooling far beyond the normal range 
seems to be artificially propped up. The most compelling reason 
is to. maintain student immigration status. If this condition were 
removed, the investment in formal schooling might be more profitably 
used toward other, more interesting personal pursuits. .Not that 
. the education has not stood the Chinese in good stead. It has 
certainly raised their occupational status, to the point that on6- 
fourth of the Chinese are now in professional or technical^ork, 
but being in the upper occupational classes has not brought commen- 
surate financial returns. 

Schooling is fine, but more does not always mean better. My 
personal opinion is that this high educational level has been 
attained at great personal cost. I do not refer merely to the 
investment of time, effort, and money, but also to the postponement 
of marriage and children, and. the absence of recreation and leisure 
« time for the more aesthetic aspects of life. 

Formal education goes far beyond the point of optimum for the 
Chinese. In many respects, we are driven by an inner compulsion 
stemming from insecurity that we have to be better in every repect 
than the next person. Perhaps we have to be. The census tabulations 
.certainly support -this belief. The Chinese cannot afford to have 
the bare minimum educational qualifications; he must have better to 
remain competitive. 

There is a tendency everywtjere to equate quantity (degrees or 
years of school completed) with quality. We are beginning to sfee * ' 
a reaction against this kind of thinkirig, and a higher Hegree may 
lead to greater- employer resistance against overqualif ication. 
Clearly the postgraduates -among 'the Chinese -have a higher Ainemploy- 
ment rate. ' v 

Book learning may divert a person from' other types of work 
which may be more financially or personally rewarding. 'The expec- 
tation is, that a professionally trained person will go into the 
professions. Ronald Wong, in Case Four, is a prime example. More 
status accrues to a college graduate or engineer, but Ronald would 
have preferred another line of work. 
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As we^ saw in Chapter I, a disproportionate niamber of Chinese- 

devoted tmneeT iuQa t l o n and te Li alulng lor a l ui w life in the United — 

States, If til ey w ere accountants in Hong Kong^ „tb-e.j3LQPlckeep_ing 

sj?6tem may be different from that in New York, If they were* 
doctors in Taiwan, even experienced practitioners, they may have 
to undergo further schooling before they can practice in this 
country. Obviously, there are going to be few calls for teachers 
of Chinese philosophy in Chicago. 

This is a more highly technical society than 'the* one most 
Chinese have lived und^ in the Far East. Even sucji a routine 
thing such as usiftg the telephone may be a new experience to the 
recent immigrant. High-speed subways may be a frightAiing ^experience 
for someone who has never been on one. Adjustiikfent to a new country 
is a total, and overwhelming, reeducation process. Everything must 
be learnt at once, and this learning is not restricted to prepara- 
tion for a job per se . It involves such things as knowing h^w to 
use a knife and fork and to eat off a plate, instead of eating., out 
of a bowl with chopysticks. 

Holding a responsible job means mdre than technical or prof es-^ 
sional know-how. It means familiarity with the social amenities, 
playing golf with the boss on ,tl]ie weekends, chatting about baseball 
at the wdter cooler. My "'own opinion is that the Chinese need more 
education in the social arena than in the areas of more technical 
or academic knowledge. The Chinese need tp know more about the 
American government" and the politipal process. They need citizenship 
or civic knowledge so that they can become acquainted with the forces 
that might affect their lives. They need a broadening of their 
horizon, rather than more specialization in their academic field. 

" At the other -.extreme, we have a disproportionate number of 
older merf and, especially, women who have no schooling whatsoever. 
It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to set up the traditional 
jstriicture of imparting knowledge by books, classroom, and the black- 
board for these people who do not have any previous exposure to this 
type of education. The£r learning processes have all been experienced 
through actual life situations. 

Simpler goals and simpler expectations may be {Planned for these 
people by such organized programs as learning how to use the telephone 
by using one, how <o, ride a 'bus by riding one, how to find out which, 
bus to take by taking various routes, how to utilise the services of 
a bank by visiting the premises and opening an account. Training 
sessions such as these may seem elementary to those of us long exposed 
to these everyciay occuifrences, but they are untried and oftentimes 
frightening experiences for new immigrants. I know many Chinese who 



will not take a job outside Chinatown because they are afraid they 
will get lost on the bus. They will not go for a job interview 
because they are, much too self-conscious about their speech and 
mannerisms. These barriers are often more difficult to surmount 
than attending classes and preparing oneself professionally lor. 
*a position. Many Chinese'' are mo^e than adequately trained in 
their field o^ work, but they are overlooked in promotions because 
they are inadequate in the social sphere. ' . ' , 

In the past, thS Chinese in the United States looked to China, 
as a refuge from the hostile American society where they resided.^ 
They lived vicariously in China's past civilization and glories. 
They made little attempt to carve a niche for themselves in American 
society* Today's younger generation Chinese-Americans do not accept 
that accommodation. They are American citizens, and they will enjoy 
the privileges' and shoulder the responsibilities of that status. 

Each and every Chinese in the United States should learn about 
the history and experiences of his people so that he can be comfor- 
table with his identity. He heed not be looked upon as foreign. 
Because he has opted for American citizenship, this is his country 
as much as it is any other American's. He need not apologize for 
his parents' customs nor their humble origins* Their migration is, 
in itself, a heroic feat. This' is an aspect of our education that 
must be reinforced. • 

Finally, we ,must reexamine our attitudes toward the female 
gender. The census tabulation points out^ the unforgivable inequities 
shouldered by tlie Chinese women. They are less favored with the 
opportunity for schooling, and too high a percentage are illiterate. 
I do not know how these past wrongs can be corrected. The harm is 
done. But a ll^ge proportion of Chinese females with college degrees 
and Ph.D.s are ^till working *^in occupations >7hich insult their 
ability and in^reilignce*. At the same time, their income trails 
so far behind that of tfieir male Chinese clafssmates' that it is, 
pitiful.^ 

Women's Lib has bolstered the black females' position, but 
the Chinese female labors under .a double disadvantage. As far 
as I ^know, those Chinese females who hav^e gained professionally 
or economically have paid a high price in their personal life. 
They shoulder a double load 6f homemaker and career women. They 
marry later* and have fewer children. Their success is viewed as 
a challenge to their husband's 6go. Most Chinese women are still 
reticient about challenging the status quo.' Without active involve- 
ment and support, the liberation of the Chinese female can only 
reap the lean pickings of the wider feminist movement. 



{ 



CHAPTER V 
LABOR FORCE AND OCCUPATIONAL "PATTERN 



Misleading Stereotypes 

"What? How can those puny Chinamen build railroads?* They 
haven't got the strength^" exclaimed J.H. Strobridge, superintendent 
of the work force on the Central Pacific Railroad ^anA the man in 
charge of recruiting workers for the transcontinental railroads 

"They built the Great Wall, didn't they?" was 'the reply/ 
Strobridge admitted that he did not have an answer to that question, 
so he agreed to try the Chinese out. Eventually they formed the 
main labor force on the construction of the iron rails ^ that spanned 
the American continent and linked the Atlantic with the Pacific. 

Following the humiliating defeat of China at the hands of the 
British Navy in the Opijam War, the imposing Celestial .Empire was 
masked a^s a paper dragon and revealed in all its nakedness *as a 
technologically backward nation. The pr<5phets of doom begmi prophe- 
sying the decline and dismemberment ot the Chinese Empire because 
this slumbering dragon had slept too long and could never catch up. 
Their conclusion was based upon the assessment that the Chinese were 
too philosophical to make good scientists or technicians. This 
' premise also proved to be grossly erroneous. Today China is a 

nuclear power, and Chinese-Americans work predominantly i& the * 
fields of science and technology. 

Similar fallacies come up time and again about certain people 
or groups being more suited to one occupation or another, merely 
because they have been long identified with certain types of work. 
It is very hard for a Chinese to shake off the stereotype that he 
is a laundryman, or houseboy, or waiter, and many are suprised to 
learn that, at one time or another, the Chinese in -the United .States 
have run the gamut of occupations. 
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The Range of Occupations 

We know the Chinese came originally to work as gold miners, 
although they were small farmers, tradesmen, and fishermen back in 
the old country. They returned to these occupations as soon as 
, the surface gold began to peter out. In the 1880s, 75 percent of 
all farm hands in California were Chinese. As fishermen, they 
brought up large hauls of fish, shrimp, and other seafood from 
the virgin waters ot San Francisco Bay to^ feed the hordes swafTming 
to the West. 

They were the carpenters, shipbuilders, masons, and craftsmen 
who built the first vessels and homes in California. Their menu- 
menyil feat in ithe construction of the. transcontinental railroad 
is recorded history. They made the shoes and fabrics that clothed 
the people. There was hardly an industry during those days of 
the Gold Rush where they were not found in numbers until they were, 
driven, taxed, or excluded from their jobs. And when the purge 
and persecution ended, the Chinese were left with nothing to' do 
but what the white man did not want to do.. These, jobs were washing 
and ironing, cookiiig^^d- serving food, and waiting on the masters ^ 
and mistresses at their beck and call. These jobs came under the 
general heading of what the predominantly male populatioil then 
labelled "women's work." Thus, occupationally, the Chinese were 
emasculated tor almost a century. Aside from those in laundries, 
restaurants,* and domestic service, there were but a few others 
who worked in small grocery stores oir curio shops. 

Many Americans consider the choice of occupation as a basic 
right. This belief is so fundamental that we give very little 
thought to the. fact that it is not universal and that sometimes, 
even in this coimtry, the choice is restricted by many factors 
and conditions. 

Not until recetit times have the Chinese had any choice of 
occupation. World War II triggered the change, but It was around 
the 1950s that the Chinese started easing into other lines of 
work. By the 1960s, the pace had turned into a spurt, and the 
Chinese made rapid strides forward. The object of this study is_ 
f to find out how the Chinese have regrouped occupationally. Our 
first task is to find out what size group we are dealing with, 
and what their employment pattern is at present. Perhaps some 
light can be thrown on why they are in these positions, in other 
words, what wer^ the causative factors? From knowledge of where 
we are, we will attempt to see if the pattern of Chinese employment 
can be expanded horizontally and vertically. 

This is a large order but a necessary beginning ot that first 
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step In the thousand-league journey^,' because occupation, or career, 
profession, job, work, or whatever one nay want to call the activity, 
is the single most lioportai^t basic aspect of our lives. It takes 
up the major portion of out waking hours and provides the. wherewithal 
for our daily existence. It determines where we live and how we 
live;^ It may also clrtjimscrlbe bur social life. That, is why a 
study of the occupatiptial status of the Chinese is fundamental to' ^ 
the understanding of /this ethnic group. ^ 



Labor Force 



How large"-^ group are we dealing with when we talk about the 
occupational "pattern of the 'Chinese? The number of civilians 
' 16 years an^ over who are employed or looking for work is called 
the labor ^orce. ' Excluded are "persons such as housewives, those 
doing voLtoteer work, students, retirees, those who are unal^le 
to work, /and those .not actively seeking paid employment. ^ 

The Chinese labor force was approximately 190,000 ia 1970 
agaii^t a total population of 437,000. Using round numlers, of 
the ^190,000 labor force, 120,000 were males and 70,000 wire females. 
Approximately three-fourths of the males and one-half of Ithe . 
^females 16 years and over were in the labor force. A coznparison 
of labor force participation rate by whites and blacks gljven 
Velow is taken from the 1970 census: 



/ 



Male . Female 

Chinese ^ 73.2% 49.5% 

White 80.6% ^ 43.4% 

Black 69.8% 47.5% 



There is an appreciable difference! in labor force participation 
rates between the three ethnic groups. The, percentage (bO.6 percent) 
of white males in the labor force is significantly higher th^ that 
for the Chinese (73«2 percent) or blacks (69.8 percent). The Chinese 
occupy an Inteimediary position between the two groups. The reason 
for the lower rates for Chinese males stems from the prolonged period 
of their education, which keepd them out of the labor market but does 
not mean that they are unemployed. This is obvious from Table 25, 



1. The size ot the labor force has Increased substantially since 
that time because of the heavy influx of immigrants over recent years. 
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percent qf Chinese in the labor force by age group and 
Not until 25 to 34 years of age do the Chinese males start 
ig into the labor force in numbers and biy the next age category, 
to .44, they are into the labor market almost full 'force-. 



More Women Workiaag . . 

What is revealing about our findings is that a greater percen- V 
tage of Chinese women are in the labor force compared to the blacks < 
or whites. It has been popxilarly assumed that a large proportion ' 
of black women are employed outside of the home, either because of . 
low family income or the absence of a male breadwinner, and that 
this situation has had a deleterious effect on the .black family. 
Our figures show a larger percentage of Chinese women in the labor 
force, and the fact comes somewhat as a surprise. The Impact of 
this development may be significant. The increasing participation 
of ' Chinese females in employment outside of the home is treated in. 
greater length in Chapter VI. * 

/ 

Table 26 shows labor force and employment status ot the Chixteiidy 
by sex, for the three heavily Chinese populated states and ten SHSA|f« 
There does not seem to be any pattern in the labor force particlf^llO 
rates for Chinese males, the lowest being 68*3 percent, in Saciraaetit:o 
California, and the highest, 78.5 percent, in SSn Jose, Califotttid*: 

\ 

There was a 10 percentage-point variation for these place|i, J, 
both of which are in the same state and fairly close to one a^nothtfr. / 
Sacramento also registered the' lowest labor force participation 
rate for £hjjiese females (44 • 3 percent) and had the greated^ iittempl^ 
ment ratfe, 11.1 percent. / > / 

These figures are puzzling considering that Sacramentp^^a th^ / f 
state capital, and government is a fairly stable and steady Indus trj^- 
Hhich employs a substantial proportion of clerical wbrkerS| teach^i^, 
and health workers. These are traditional female domain^. I am 
inclined to question these figures^. 



Major Occupation Groups 

/ • The variety and job titles identified by the Bureau of Cens^ip 
ri&s to 494, but they can be grouped under tfen major ocoupation /- 
.(Categories.' As listed in Table 27, these range fronj pyofepsion^l 
and technic^ to private household workers. These ma^or occtip^|i0n 
groups simplify the handling of our statistics, bu4i they, nia$k ^jaay 
facts that must be examined in more detail.' Nonetheless,, it 
important to view the whole before viewing the parts, . 
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The striking fact tha t emerges_from Table 27 Is the heavy 

concentration In the~prof esslons and service work for the males. 
T^hls Is a twin-peak situation or a tendency toward extremes. 
Assuming that the ten occupatlonail categories also reflect an 
ascending or descending scale of economic status associated with 
these occupational groups, we can say that the Chinese are both 
at the top -and the bottom of the economic scale. For exampjLe, 
28.9 percent of all Chinese males In the United States are In 
the professions, which Is the top of the scale. Yet 23.6 percent 
are In service work>- which Is near the bottom. Again, we have a 
bifurcated group In economic status. 

^ 

The proportions In each group vary from stat^ to state, but 
the pattern holds true for these two categories, except In the 
state of Hawaii.^ In some states* like Illinois, the extremes 
are even more pronounced. 36.7 percent are In the professions 
axxd 28.7 percent in service work. States like New Yoric and 
hfassachusetts have a much greater percentage of males In service- 
work, but the percentage In the professions Is subst^tlal as 
well. 

A twin-peak situation al^pd holds for the Chinese female, 
but the peaks are closer together toward the middle of the economic 
scale. The largest numbers^areJcJauadlln clerical work and the 
second largest come under the heading operatives. These two occu- 
pation groups combined" Include from approximately one-ixalf to 
two- thirds of all females employed. 



Variation by Cities ^ ' ^ * 

The opposite-poles ^employment picture piJevails even in break- 
down by cities (see Table 28), but it is accentuated in some cases 
by an even greater ccJncentration in either the professions or 
service work for the males. For example, 47.9 percent of the 
Chinese males in Washing ton,. D. C. , are in the professions, whereas 



2. In almost every table in this report, we can see that the 
figures for Hawaii diffel: noticeably from those for the mainland 
states. ^ That is because Hawaii's Chinese were unfettered by 
American racism unjtdl the islands became a territory^ of the United 
States in 1898. ~ Even then, the social cTlifiaLte was more Tavorable 
than., that fotmd on the mainland. As a consequence, the Chinese 
were able to move out and up Into other occupations more quickly. 
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41.5 percent of those In Boston are in service work. The lowest 
percentage in the -prof essions is found in New York City (IS. 6 
percent), and 36 percent of the males are in service work. 

There is no departure in the twin-peak female pattern of 
employment either, except for the same concentration of either 
clerical workers or-bp^atives, depending upon the city. 43.6 
percent are in clerical position in Sacramento, whereas 43.7 
percent are operatives in New York City. The few exceptions 
are found in Washington, D.C., San Jpse, California, and Honolulu, 
where female professionals exceed the numbers in the operatives 
. category. 

Four SHSAs shown in Table 28 are within tHe s^ate of California. 
They are Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Francisco-Oakland, and San Jose* 
The latter three are fairly close to one another, but the variation 
in the percentages of the various occupation groups is pronounced. 
For instance, only 10.9 percent of the females in San Fir^fifcisco are 
in professional jobs, whereas in San Jose', 50 miles south, the 
perc€intage is^ 32.4. 12 percent of the females in that city are 
farm laborers^ whereas in some places women in farming are few or 
almost nil. ' * ^ " ^'-^^ \ . 

Aside from the professions and service work, the Chinese males 
appear to have a healthy percentage of 10 percent to 15 percent 
under tl;e managerial category. This is a deceptive figure. Closer 
scrutiny will reveal that these managers, more often' than not, 
" are owner-operators of small businesses such as restaurants, gift 
Shops, or grocery stores. 

Some comment is in order about the other major 9Ccupational 
categories and the conspicuous absence of ChineW from these types 
-of jobs — sales work, for example. A national percentage of 4.4 
percent of the males-^and 3.1 percent of the females* are 4-n sales , 
work. Again, more often than not, these sales workers are employed 
in the Chinatown curio shops which ca^er to the, tourists, of they 
are ^salespeople who cater to their own people, such as insurance , 
salesman whose clients are of t^eir own ethnic group. Sales work 
calls for extensive dealing with the public, and thiere ha^ been 
reluctance on the part of both the employers and the Chinese to 
vanquish fears about how clients will react to a salespersoh of 
Chinese ancestry. ' \. . 



Craftsmen ' • . 

The crafts is one field to which the Chinese woyld be ideally 
suited. Crafts are skilled, and other i^ianual occupations. Apprpxl- 
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mately 30 million blue-collar workers employed in this^ccur 
pational category in the United States* Craftsmen transfq^ titfe 
ideas of scientists -and the plans of engineers into goods ^d v 
services. They, operate transportation and conmiunication systei&a. 
They build* tiomes and factories and machines. They are the medhanics 
and the repairman, tlie carpenters and the bricklayers. In the - ^ 
crafts, o^e works with materials and with the hands more than with 
ideas pv with the public. 

However, crafts are heavily unionized, and entry into these 
occupations is extremely difficult. (This subject will be dealt 
with moffe fully in Chapter VIII.) As a result, Chinese represen- 
tation in>the crafts is insignificant. For example, it was but 
4.3 percent in New Yofk State lu 1970. In actual numbers, it was 
less than a thousand Chinese males for the entire Empire? State. 



Laborers » Farmers and Household Workers ' 

» At one time, laborers, farmei:s, and household woifkers were 
the predominant occupations o± the Chinese in the United States. 
Today, the Chinese have almost disappeared from these major occu-. 
pation. groups. This rapid decrease is seen in Table 29, which 
shows the occupational grouping of .the Chinese for the four decennial 
censuses. Private Household workers went from 6.2 percent, in 1940, 
to 0.8 percent^ in 1970. Farmers went from 3.8 percent, in 1940, 
.t6 0.6 percent, in 1970. Laborers increased from a tiny 0.7 percent, 
iii 1940, to 2.3 percent in 1970, and we may se^ a slight increase 
in this ciategory in 1980 as a result of the recent • influx of immi- 
grants,, but the increase will never be significant to any degree. 

The most spectacular finding from 'Table 29 is the phenomenal 
increase in the professional and* tefchhical percentages from a 
mere 2.8 percent, in 1940, to 7.1 percent, in 1950 to 17.9 p^cent, 
in 1960, and a whopping 26.5 percent in 1970. At the same time, 
the work force increased five times within this thirty-year time- 
span. * 

' ' The decrease in the managerial and sales positions can be . ' ' 
ejcplained again by the faQt that the small owner-operated stores 
are dwindling rapidly, and it looks as if everyone is scrambling 
to get into the professional and technical* fields. 

How do these percentages measure against those for 'whites, 
blacks and Japanese? Table 30 gives a comparison. The Chinese 
are' far ahead of -all three other ethnic groups by percentage in 
the prof easions; they trail far behind all three groups in the 
crafts, and they are on even keel with the blacks in service work. 
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Detailed Occupations 

To get down to specifics, exactly what professions or occu- 
pations are the Chinese engaged in? The Censiis Bureau lists 494 
occupation titles, but in Table 31 I have selected the ones in 
which the Chinese are* to be found to a greater degree. 

In studying the figures and percentages in this table, we 
see some decided areas of concentration. There are 8,862 engineers 
and another 3,631 engineering and science technicians for an approxi- 
mate-total of 12,500. Educators, both at college and precollege 
levels, run close to another 10', 000. Professional health personnel 
add up to about 8,000. These three groups already total about 40,500 
out of '48,000 professionals. 

There are reasons why the Chinese are predisposed toward these 
three professions. Some of the reasons were mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter. To recapitulate briefly, one reason is 
the Importance attached to science and technology in Chinese educa- 
tional institutions in an effort to catch up with the West. Another 
reason is* that engineering and science are courses of study more 
likely to be chosen by students who have problems expressing them- 
selves in English or who are shy about dealing with people. The 
more impersonal disciplines of engineering and science or math 
meet their needs in that respect. A third reason is that Chinese 
parents understand what an engineer, or teacher, or doctor is. 
They do not quite know what a, psychologist or anthropologist is. 
Therefore, the parents tend to push their sons into. these tradi- 
tional disciplines. A fourth reason pertains to the educators or 
teachers. In social status, the scholar or man of learning enjoys 
top prestige, hence the penchant toward teaching as a .career. 

'iintry into these, prof 6sslons is also. somewhat easier fot 
the Chinese in the United , States. Professional competency is 
an important criterion in thes^ fields, and the Chinese can 
handle this requirement better^ than the more illusive ones, ^ 
•such as the ability J:o socialize* or play off ice politics. 

If the Chinese ar'e.cultural.J.y Inclined toward these profes- 
''sions and have succeeded very well In them, there is little. reason , 
why ^yone should .question their inclination, except that when 
there is such a heavy concentration in a limited number of profes- 
sions the group is extremely vulnerable to economic or social 
change^. 

/ educators for example. Close to one-fifth *of the 

professionals are teachers in the grade and secondary schools or 
prpressors in universities and colleges. We know from the popula*- 
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TABLE 31 

SELECTED OCCUPATIONS OF THE CHINESE IN THE U.S., 1970 



Selected Occupations 


Male 


Female 


Total 


%• 


Total 16 Years and Over 

'< 


113,929 


67 


,261 


181 


,190 


100.0% 


Professional, Technical' & Kindred Workers • 


. 34,436 


13 


,565 


48 


,001 


Id. 5% 


AcQountants 


2,073 




823 


2 


,896 


1.6Z 


Architects 


596 




44 




640 


0.4% 


CoiQputer Specialists 


1,288 




414 


1 


,702 


0.9% 


Engineers 


8', 780 




82 


8 


,862 


4.9% 


Aeronautical & astronautical 


510 




0 




510 


0.3% 


^ Chemical 


531 




' 0 




531 


0.3% 


, Civil 


2,222 




40 


2 


,262 


1.2% 


Electrical & electronic 


2, -588 




22 ■ 


2 


,610 


1.4% 


Industrial 


148 




0 




148 


0.1% 


Mechanical 


892 




20 




912 


0.5% 


Lawyers & Judges • —'^ 


327 




45 




372 


0.2% 


Librarians, Archivists & Curators 


234 




561 




795 


0.4% 


Mathematical Specialists 


122 




154 




276 


0.2% 


Life and Physical Scientists 


2,244 




582 


2 


,826 


1.6% 


Biological " * 


■ 382 




126 




-508 


0.3% 


Chemists 


1,353 




417 


1 


,770 


1.0% . 


*|*hysicists and astronomers 


278 




19 




297 


0.2% 


Personnel and Labor Relations Workers 


340 




83 




423 


0.2% 


Physicians, Dentists & Related Practitioners 


3,344 




586 


3 


,930 


2.2% 


Dentists 


423 




0 




423 


0.2% 


Pharmacists . 


591 




156 




747 


0.4% 


Physicians, faedical & osteopathic 


-2,200 




408 


2 


,608 


1.4% r 


Registered Nurses, Dieticians & Therapists 


156 


1 


,413 


1 


,569 


0.9% 


Health Technologists & Technicians 


373 


1 


,073 


1 


,446 


0.8%/ 


Religious Workers 


196 




27 




223 


0.1% 


Social Scientists 


285 




94 




379 


0.2% 


Social and Recreation .Workers 


'372 




461 




833 


0.5% 


Teachers, College & University t 


4,059 


1 


,005 


5 


,064 


?.8% 


Biology ■ . , . 


. 99 




57 




156 


0.1% 


Chemistry 


244 




74 




318 


0.2% 


Physics ' - 


389 




0 




389 " 


'p.2% 


Engineering " . 


545 




0 ■ 




545 


•■b.3% 


Mathematics 


318 




88 ■ 




406 


0.2% 


Health specialties 


■ 181 




121 




302 


0.2% 


Psychology ^ 
Economics 


54 




24 




78 


0.0%' 


lt)3 




21 




124 


0.1% 


History 


116 




40 




156 


0.1% 


English . ^ ■ 


96 




79 




175. 


.0.1% 


Foreign' Language 


150 




104 




254 


■ 0;1% 


Teachers, Except College & University 


1,209 


3 


,332 


4 


,541 


•2.5% 


Elementary School- 


198 


1 


,866 


2 


,064 


1.1% 


Pre-kindergart6n '& kindergarten 


• 0 




379 




379 • 


0.2% 


Secondary School 


807 




675 


■1 


,482 


0.8% 
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TABLE 31— continued 



Selected Occupations 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Z 


Clerical and Kindred Workers 


9,768 


20 


,736 


30,504 


16. 8Z 


Bank Tellers fj^ 


117 




600 


717 


0.4% 


Bookkeepers , * / 


" 731 


2 


jl66 


2,897 


1.6% 


Cashiers 


1,354 


2 


,485 


3,839 


2.1% 


•Counter Clerks, Except Food 


^ 267 




253 


520 


0.3% 


Estimators & Investigators N.E.C. 


182 




257 


438 


0.2% 


Expediters & Production Controllers 


240, 




83 


^ 323 


0*2% 


File Clerks 


521 ' 




552 


1,073 


' 0.6% 


Library Attendants & Assistants 


252 




510 


762 


.0.4% 


Mall Carriers, Post Office 


517 




32 


549 


0.3% 


Office Machine Operators 


649 


1 


,605 


2,254 


. 1.2% 


Postal Clerks 


r 706 




302 


1,008 


0.6% 


Receptionists 


22 




410 


432 


0.2% 


Secretaries 


153 




,924 


3,077. 


1.7% 


Shipping & Receiving Clerks 


482 




66 


548 


0.3% 


Statistical Clerks 


^07 




450 


65-7 


0.4% 


Stenographers 


21 




247 


268 . 


0.1% 


Stock Clerks 6?^ Storekeepers 
Telephone Operators 


613 




294 


907 


0.5% 


69 




327 


396 


6.2% 


Ticket, Station & Express Agents 


130 




164 


294 


0.2% 


Typists 


206 


2 


,958 


3,164 


1.7% 


Craftsmen and Kindred Workers 


8,789 


1 


,060 


9,849 


5.4% 


Bakers 


278 




85 


• 363 


072% 


Construction Craftsmen 


1,748 




19 


1,767 


1.0% 


Carpenters 


569 




19*^ 


588 


0.3% 


Electricians 


580 




0 


580 


0.3% 


Plumbers & Pipe Fitters 


255 




0' 


255 


0.1% 


Mechanics Repairmen 


2,463 




143 


2,606 


1.4% 


Aircraft 


370 




46 


416 


0.2% 


Automobile mechanics 


718 




21 


739 


0.4% 


Radio & television 


508 




17 


525' 


0.3% 


Metal Craftsmen Except Mechanics 


566 




26 


592 


0.3% 


Machinists 


215 




' 8 


223. 


0.1% 


Printing Craftsmen 


464 




116 


580* 


0.3% 


t 

Tailors 


333 




106 


439 


0.2% 


Telephone Installers & Repairmen 

- 


231 




0 


231 


• 0.1% 


Operatives Except Transport 


9,9l4 


15, 


025 


24,939. 


13.8% 


Assemblers 


' 269 




332 . 


601 


0 3% 


Checkers,, Examiners & Inspectors; Manuf a9turing 


i84 




138 V,* 


422 


0.2% 


Clothing Ironers & Pressers 


V. 1,408 




686 


2,094 ' 


1.17. 


Cutting Operatives N.E*C. 


123 




120 • 


243 


0.17. 


Dressmakers & Seamstresses , Except Factory 


17 




222 


Z39 


0.i7. 


Garage Workers & 6^s Station JU:tendants 


734 




0 


734 


0.4Z 


Laundry &'Dry Cleaning Operatives N.E.C. 


. 1,921 




860 


2,781 


1.5Z 


Meat Cutters & Butchers, Exc. Manufacturing 


. 1,572 




81 


1,653 


0.97. 


Metalworkia^ Operatives, Exc. Precision Machines * 


280 




104 


384 


0.2% 
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TABLE' 31— continued 



Selected Occupations - ' 


Male 


Female 


.Total - 


% 


• * 

Engineering and Science Technicians •* ^ 


3;i89 


442 


3,631 


2.0% 


Chemical ^ » . , ^ 


244 


- . 64 


308 


0.2% 


Draftsmen » * * • 


1,45^ 


. 170 


1,627 


0.9% 




O J 7 


n 


839 


0.5% 


Writers,- Artists and Entertainers , » 


2,020 


651 


2, .67; 


1.5% 


Designers . 


' 467 


• €57- 


724 


0.4% 


Editors & reporters ' • , 


190 


• 125' 


315 


0.2%' 


Painters & sculptors , ^ \ 


407 


68 


475 


0.3% 


Photographers 


282 


20 


302 


0.2% 


Public relations men & publicity writers 


108 


66 


174 


0.i% 


Writers, artists & entertainers n.e.c. 


■ 293 


' 75 


368 


0.2% 


Research Workers Not Specified 
• 


1,961 


766 " 


2,727 


1.5% 


Managers arid Administrators Except Farm • - 


13,189 


• 2,868 


16,057, ' 


8.9%- 


Bank Officers and Financial Managers ^ , , - ^ 


375 


239 - 


614 


•. 0.3% 


Buyers, Wholesale & Retail Trade 


* 303 


:poo-' 


503 


0.3% 


Managers and Superintendants, Building 


, ■ 200 


. 119 


319 


.0.2% 


Officials and Administrators, Public Adinstrn/ N.E^C^ 


39-7 


66 


463 

« 


0.3% 


Federal public administration & postal Service' 


336 


; . ■45- 


381 ' 


. 0v2% 


Restaurant, Cafeteria & Bar Managers^^- 


3,207 


546 


3,753 


2.1% 

a 4 


Salet Managers & Dept. Heads, Hetail Xrade 


. 352 


• - -. 0 ^ 




0;^ 


Managers & Administrators N.E,«C. Sallied 


3,328 


596 


'3,924 


2.21 


Construction 


181 


0 


181 


0.1% 


Durable goods, manufacturing ' 


. 228 


0 


> 228 


0.1% 


Non-durable goods inc. not spec, manuf. ^ 


391 


.79. 


" 470- 


.0.3% 


Transportation 


267 


66- 


, 333 


. 0.2% 


Wholesale trade 


333 


-. ' 0 • 


333 


0.2% 


Retail trade 


1,051 


'29-3 


1,344 


0.7% 


General merchandise? stores . * . 


116 


'52 


168 


0.1% 


rooQ Suores 


S71 






0 4% 


Finance, insurance & real estate 


•200 


0 - 


200 


0.1%- 


Business & repair services 


180 


■ ■ ?6 


2^6 • 


0,1% 


Personnel services 


' 320 


'^'^ 20, 


340 ' 


0^2% 


Manager^ & Administrators N.E.C. Self -Employed 


4,020 


847' 


4,867- 


2.7% 


Wholesale trade 


277 


28 


\ '305 


0.2%. 


Retail trade 


2,161 


434 , 


2,595 


l.,4% 


Food stores 


1,805« 


3L7 , 


2,122 


r.2% 


Personnel services' . , - " 


1,203 

< 


324 


,1,527 


0.8% 


Sales Workers ' ^ 


4,690 


3,180 


7,870 


4.3% 


Insurance Agents, Brokers & Un\ierwr iters 


504 


' ■ 98 


602 


0.3% 


•Real Estate Agentfs &' Brokers * \ ' 


236 


34 


27X) 


6.1% 


Stock & Bond Salesmen ^ • ' 


.306 


20 


326 


0.2% 


Salesmen . & Sales* Clerk N^E.C. 


3,107 


2,812 


5,919 


3.3% 


Sales representatives, -wholesale trdde' . 


. 569 


72 


. .641 


0.4% 


, 'Saies clerks, retail ''tradfe^-' 


"2,066 


2,458' 


4,524 . 


2.5% 


General merchandise stoi;es . ' ' 


275 


1,10^ 


r,377 


0.8% 


Food stores * * ^ • r . 


1,047 


450 


1,497 ' 


0.8%.. 


* ■ Apparel &" assessories stores . {- 


":'i2,8, 


176 • 


304 . 


0.2% 
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TABLE 31~contlaued 



Selected Occupations 



— 



Male 


Female 


Total 


% 


256 


583 


839* 


0.52 


185 


-9,801 


9,986 


5.5% 


1,824 


32 


1,856 


l.OZ 


484 


13 


497 


0.3% 


389 


19 


408 


0.2^ 


3,597 


650 


4,247 


2.3% 


152 


66 


218 


0.1% 




305 


1 722 


1.0% 


421 


78 


499 


0.3% 


260 


' 217 


477 


0.3% 


26* 724 


8 742 


35 466 


19. 6% 


1 545 


445 


1.990 


1.1% 


22 302 


5.567 


27,869 


15.4% 


764 


43 


807- 


'0.4% 


1,390 


94 


1,^84 


0.8%: 


11,433 . 


1,350 


12,783'- 


7.1% 


i;i27 


442 


1,569 


0-.9% 


119 


220 


339' 


6.2% 


6,211 


2,532 


8,743 


4.8% 


1,258 


. 886 


2,144 


1.2% 


340 


• 764 


1,104 


0.6% 


'625 


990 


1,615 


0.9% 


27 


431 - 


458 


- 0.3% 


377 


62 . 


439 


^ 0.2% 


317 


i,108 


1,425 


'q.8% 



Packers & Wrappers, -Except Meat & Produce 
Sewers & Stitchers 

Transport Equipment Operatives 
Deliverymen & Routemen 
Truck Drivers 

Laborers, Except farm ^ ' 

Freight & Material Handlers 
Stock Handlers 

Farmers d Farm Managers 

Farm Laborers & Far m Foremen 

«Ser»ice Workers, Except Private Household 
Cleaning Service Workers 
FHDod Services-Workers 

Bartenders 
* Busboys 

^ Cooks, exc. private household ^ 
Dishwashers 1 

Food counter & fountain workers 
Waiters 

Eood service workers, n.e.c. exc* t>riv. househld. 
Health Service Workers * ^ 

Personal Service Workers 

Hairdressers & cosmetologists 
Protective Service Workft*;^ 

Private Household Workers 

s * 

Source : U.S. Census Bureau^ Subject Report , PC(2)7A (1970). 
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tion census that the younger age groups are shrinking and that 
the blrtii rate Is already below replacement level. School enroll- 
ment and even' college enrollment has dropped drastically, so that . ^ 
the need for educators will correspondingly shrink,^^ When we have 
all our eggs- in a few baskets, we may run the^risk of high iinemploy- 
ment affecting a large number of the Chinese. y 

The preponderance of engineers among the Chinese has gi^en 
rise to seif-stereotyping by the present college generation, and 
engineers are put down as one of a common breed. The ^irls simply 
cannot g^t excited about dating an engineer. They have already 
tyiped him as a studious, introverted, quie€, dull person. And some 
engineers see themselves in the same light* Yet the choice of 
engineering as a major persists* Out of curiosity^ I tallied the 
majors of the Chinese students in one of my classes. Of 51 students, 
14 were engineering majors, 11 were in the sciences, 8 were not 
sure, and the remaining 18 were spread out over. the other disciplines. 

The prospects for health workers are brighter, and this is the 
occupational field with growth potential. More people are needed 
for the increased demands for better health ^are. And this field 
is^ more diver-slfled as well. ' ^ 



Explode the Myth 



According to the 1970 census, a myth concerning the Chinese — 
that thetir>are few in the creative careers — must be exploded. Not 
that the numbers are spectacular, but 2,500 is significant. Chinese 
in the creative professions work as designers, painters or sculptors, 
photographers, writers, and editors. The editors most likely work 
in the ethnic press. ^ V. y * - * 

In a stiidy of Chinese newpapers conducted for his master's 
degree at tfhe School of Journalism at Coltnnbia University, Andy 
McCue found that there were many editors but n<y reporter on any 
of the newspapers* These editors earned pftSifnl salaries like 
$200 a month. They had very respectable titles, bi^t little else. 

Serv ice Work . 

As the term Implies, workers in this occupation group provide 
a se3nrice such as food preparation, cleaning ^and maintenance^ 
health care, personal cajre or protfective servljce. Ten million 
Americans^^'are in these occupations, and .about 35,000 Chinese 
fall under this heading* Service work has traditionally been 
the most important occupation group for. the Chinese jLn this 
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country because it includfes those- jobs which fajLl 'tri.thin ikhe 
heading of restaurants and laundries. « ^rc. : ;j 

In some cities, like Boston, New York, and Seat^le,,^^service . 
work is still the leading occupation group for the C^ilnese. And 
it is the male, much more so than the female, /who is^ in^Jiservice 
work. For the Chinese in particular, service work today is almost 
synonymous with such restaurant jobs as cook, waiter, bartender, 
dishwasher, etc. (See Table 31.) 

From 1950 to 1960, service work among* the Chinese declined 
significantly from 28.8 percent to 18.8 percent of the total 
Chinese employed. The 1970 census registers a slight increase 
to 19.6 percent. My own projection is that this category will, 
increase in Importance in 1980 'because of the huge influx of 
imnigrants who will be going into these occupations. 

I would say that the percentage and numbers In restaurant 
work is even greater than the 19.6 percent figure. A later table 
(Table 89), showing eiaployment breakdown by industry, reveals 
that approximately 30,000 out of a working labor force of 180,000, 
or one out of every .six Chinese persons employed, are connected 
with eating or drinking places. ' 

' Actually, the 3,753 who classified themselves as managers 
of restaurants, cafeterias, and bars, may also be classified as 
res|:aurant workers because, by and large, the managers are self- 
employed owners who invariably double as cooks, .headwaiters, or 
bartenders. Other persons, sucl^ as cashiers and bookkeepers, 
generally listed under the clerical category also come under the 
proviiice of restaurant work. 

T{ius we see that this one lixie of work. employs 23,000 persons 
and far exceeds any other type of employment for the Chinese. 

The Disappearing Laundryman 

The Chinese laundryman is headed for extinction. Listed 
under clothing, ironers and pressers, and laundry and dry cleaning 
operatives are 4,800 tor the entire United States. (See Table 31.) 
Others may be ;ija laundries as truck drivers or "managers," but ^ 
this line of work for the Chinese is definitely pass^. Not too 
many years ago, more Chinese were in laundries than in any other 
line of work.^ Today, the laundry business has been edged out 

I 



3. Betty Lee Sung, The Story of the Chinese in America (New York: 
Colliers, 1971), Ch. 11.. 
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almost entirely by home washers and dryers, permanent press fabrics, 
and the disdain by the Chinese themselves for laundry work* Unfor- 
tunately, the Image of the Chinese laundryman persists in the public 
mind because it is constantly reinforced by the press and media* 
Today's laundries are run primarily by older immigrants. In the 
1950s and early 1960s, laundries were popular with newly arrived 
immigrants because laundry work did not require much capital or 
skill. Today, one can't give away a laitodry — even one with mangles 
and presses. There are no takers. 

Retail food stores — even superiaarkets — are also losing ground 
with the Chinese. Less than 1 percent of the Chinese remain in 
this line of work. At one time, it ranked just behind laundries 
and restaurants as the most important occupation. Of the three, 
only restaurant work remains in the forefront, and It^ls outstripping 
all other types of work by the number of people engaged in it. 

Garment Industry 

The newly arrived female 'immigrant today goes into the garment 
, factory. About 10,000 are employed as operatives, meaning predomi- 
nantly sewing machine oi).erators. The Chinese hav^ now supplanted 
the Jewish and Italian operators in the garment industry. 

In New York City, 43.7 percent of ^11 employed Chinese females 
are operatives. New York City happens to be the capital of the 
clothing industry in the United States,* but gankent factories 
utilizing Chinese female labor are also found dotting the borders 
of Chinatowns throughout the country. In Boston, the percentage 
is 39.6 percent; in Chicago, 23.4 percent; in San Francisco-Oakland, 
26.3 percent; in Seattle, 29.6 percent. These high percentages 
give us some idea of the importance of the garment industry in 
the employment picture of the Chinese female. 



Clerical Work 

Native-born Chinese females or. the better educated ones, are 
found in such clerical jobs as bookkeeper, cashier, secretary, 
office machine operator, t^ist, and file clerk.' The concentration 
of Chiiiese females in the clerical category is even more pronounced 
than that in the operatives category. 31.8 percent or close to 
22,000 out of a labor force of 70,000, are in this occupation 
group alone. In California and Hawaii, the percentage is even 
greater, running from 36 percent to 37 percent. If we look at 
the educational attainment of the Chinese female (see Table 23J', 
it is immediately obvious that she is grossly underemployed. 



Construction 



Seven out of ten craft jobs held by the Chinese are in 
Califor nia or Hawaii* , Yet, ;^even in these areas, the Chinese 
are woefully und err epres anted In the building trade crafts: 
carp^entry, masonry, electrical work, and plumbing. Altogethex, 
only 1 percent of the Chinese labor force is found in, the con- 
struction craft jobs, and the small percentage does not mean • 
that they do not seek this type of work? 

This fact jwas highlighted when the Chinese Cultural Center 
was being built in San Francisco's Chinatown in 1970. The building 
houses a 572-room Holiday Inn HotelV and the^ Cultural Center ; ♦ 
occupies one floor. An organization called Chinese for Affirmative 
Action, formed to ferret out inequities and discrimination against 
Asians in employment, charged that only 3 of the 220 workers on 
the payroll of the construction firm were Chinese. The CAA further 
stated that, "A recent survey of 57 building trade locals in ' 
San Francisco by the^Federai^qual Employment Commission showed 
,that less than one percent of the 5 3,000 construction workers in 
, San Francisco are Chinese while the Chinese population comprise 
10 percent of the population.."^ i 



• On the other side of the continent, Chinese in the construct ionr 
crafts are even Scarcer. In 1969, according to th^ same government 
report, there were exactly six males of Oriental extraction in the 
construction crafts in New York. 

One Saturday morning, Ju^?l, 1974, Asian pickets marched and 
chanted outside the Confucius Plaza site in New York's Chinatown ^ 
to protest the absence of Chinese construction workers on a 42- 
million housing and school project^financed in part by government 
aid. The grievance was that out of a seventy-one-person work 
force, only four were of Chinese extraction. One was an engineer, 
two were laborers, and one an office worker; not one Chinese held 
a craft job. The protesters felt that this was one of the first 
major projects to rise in New fork's Chinatown, and that-, if 
anywhere, a Chinatown project Should have a fair representation 
of Chinese construction workers. 5 

/ 



4. "Chinatown Employment Under the Gun," East/West (July 15, 1970). 

5. "Asians Picket Building Site, Charge Mas," New York Times 
(June 1, 1974). 
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Age and Employment 



Ordinarily,' advancing years bring commensurate advancement 
in occupation. Wltli the Chinese, it is those in the 25 to 34 
age bracket who are occupying the upper strata jobs, whereas 
those in the upper age brackets are concentrated toward the 
lower end of the occupational scale. 

For Chinese males 45 years or over, service work leads all 
the other categories, and we have already discussed the nature 
of these jobs. These are the older immigrants who pame here 
before World War II and perhaps recent Immigrants who have dif- 
ficulty with the language. The likelihood of these men shifting 
their occupational field is rather remote. 

That there are 17 percent 45 years and over who call themselves 
managers, looks favorable, but is somewhat deceiving. Time has 
enabled these men to accumulate some capital, and no doubt .many 
have invested ft into a small business of their own — a restaurant 
or gift shop, perhaps. A good third of the managers are of this 
type. The professions are still strong with those in the 45- to 
64-year age bracket. 

The number of women working is greater in the 45- to 64-year 
age bracket than for any other group. By 45 years of age, a 
woman ^s children are grown or in their teens, and she is not 
tied down to domestic or maternal duties. Of the 18,000 Chinese 
women working, one-third are in operative jobs. These are flex- 
ible, fairly easy to come by, and do not need much skill. No 
knowledge of the English language is necessary, and the Jobs are 
located on the fringes of Chinatown. The co-workers are people • 
like themselves, and garment factories fulfill a social function 
as well as an employment one. 

' Now let us swing to the other end and consider the teenage 
group of 16- to 19-year-olds. Actually their situatioh is diffe- 
rent from the regular* worke3:s because those in this age group 
are still enrolled in school. Whatever jobs they hold are part- 
time, after-school, or weekend*' jobs. The type of jobs they hold 
is not too consequential. These will not be their chosen careers 
or occupations. Teenagers take jobs for spend ing-money or to 
suppldnent their educational expenses. They take what they can 
get for -short periods of time. It would be ideal if these young 
people could utilize this period in their, lives tQ experiment and 
sample the real world of work, but teenagers take what they can 
get when teenage jobs are hard 'to come by. 



There are roughly 35,000 Chinese young people in this age 
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group. They make up 8 percent of the total Chinese population. 
One-third of them hold some type of job. This Is a smaller 
percentage than white teenagers of the same age bracket, but 
It Is a higher percentage than that of the blacks. 

The most outstanding fact that comes to light when the 
occupational pattern Is, broken-down by age group Is the high 
percentage In the professions for the 25*- to 44-year age group 
for both males and females. These age groups consist of men 
and women who have completed ^thelr formal education and have made 
a choice of career^. Almost half of the males In the 25- to 
34-year age group are In professional and technical work, and 
another 7 percent are In the managerial classification. About 
two out of every five Chinese women are similarly situated in 
these twc> top occupational categories. If these figures are 
any indication of the potential of the Chinese, the future looks 
optimistic. Meanwhile, for the present, some real problems 
exist. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ^ A/^^ '^,: , 

!• Stereotypes have f^xed tne Chinese In the public nfind. 
The view is t^t they are Suitable for only certain types of work. 
The tru't^ is that during their hundred and thirty odd years of 
history ixyf his coimtr^, they have run the gfm^t of the major 
occupation groups, concentrating in large numbers in one area or * 
another, depending upon the social or politicarl attitude toward . 
em at the timel 



2. In 1970, ^the Chinese-American labor force nuj^bered 
approximately 190,000. Three-fourths 6f the males and one-half^ 
of the' females 16 years and over are in the labor market. 

' r< 

3. The male labor force participation rate is cc^nsiderably 
lower than the national average. The female rate is somewhat 
higher. 

4. The labor force participation rate JEluctuates widely 
from city to city. 

5. The occupational pattern for Chinese males by major group 
breakdown tends toward extremes — a concentration in the professional 
category and another concentration in the service wo^k* group. For 
females, the twin-peak concentrations are the clerical and opera-^ 
tives categories. 

* * 

6. The middle-class occupations of sales workers* and crafts- 
men are conspicuously fe^ among the Chinese. Clerical work is 
prevalent with native-lfom females and^he better-educated\foreign- 
born females. 7 

7. Categories from which the Chinese are almost totally 
absent are farmer, unskilled laborer, and private household worker. 
Tet, at one time, these were the predominant occupations of the 
Chinese. 

8. The most spectacular increase has been in the professional 
and technical' field, rising from 2.8 percent, in 1940,^ to 26.5 
percent, in 1970. For the males, the percentage is even great.er, 
28.9 percent, and for males in the 25- to 34-year-old^ g^oup the 
percentage is 48.8. ' ' ^ . 

^ \ ' 

9. Of the prof essional careers, engineers ana\educators 
lead the field, followed by personnel in health work. 

10. The restaurant business is th'e single most important 
source of employment for the Chinese. 30,000 are engaged in this 
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field alone* > * . ' 

11. Ten thousand Chinese females, usually >^orelgn^born: ' 
Inmlgrants, are enrployed as operatives, .predomlriantly 'In- the 
garment industry. . \Ji ^ 

12. Laundries and food stores ioce facing out as /traditi?^^'' 
Chliiese enterprises. ^ \ ; \' ! 

13. An age breakdown of occupations held by the, Chinee 
reveals that the older generations generally hold lover ecHelon 
jobs, but there Is a record-breaking penetration of ttje profes-^^ * 
sional and technical levels by the younger generations/ * / ^ .ri 
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RECOMMEMPmONS 

A Chinese labof force of 190»000 for the entire United States 
' Is a veritable "drop in the bucket." To those who feel .threatened 
by an imagln^y flood of Asians: Hay your minds be set at ease^ 
The occupational pattern of the Chinese is simply too polmrlzed 
and too concentrated in a few occupations. Xiiere must be a more 
balwced distribution throughout the occupational spectrum. Ther^e 
is no reason, why Chinese cannot be managers or administrators^ 
carpenters 'or bricklayers^ sales persotmel or brokers. Just 
because they are not in positions like'^these now is no reason 
why they cannot be. Once a breakthrougti is accomplished, others 
generally follow. However, many presently entrenched in these 
occupational groups are putting up strong resistance to admitting 
Chinese in their ranks. The Chinese cannot fight .this bjattle 
alone. Hebent^ legislation and directives, such as EEOC, 'Contract 
Co]q>lia|ice, and Affirmative Action, liave given the Chinese good 
leverage* Such actions show that government can legislate change. 

As profession's, too many Chinese are in t|ie fields* of ' 
engineering ^ind teaching..* * All-the-eggS'-in-two-:baskets sliiiation 
makes the., Chinese highly vulnerable tp any sl^lft in the economy 
or labor market. ' Take teaching, for example.- Femo^apluirs have < 
already pointed out the declining birthr^je and, the continual ^ 
.decrease in the lower ag^e b^acketa. Teachers are already in 
oversupply, and future demand is steadily decreasjbg. Chinese ^ 
educators would do well to consider preparing fpr another^p^'ofes- 
sion.'' • • - " ' J * ■ ' *^ / 

One out of every sia persons in the labor force is' inl^ 
restaurant work. Chltiese food is popular, and some of , the dishes 
have become veritable American institutions v. Still, the same 
^commendation applies: Disperse intp^ other lines of work. The 
rising cost of food or a, business setback could cut. dbwn on ' 
restaurant patronage ^nd a. disproportionate number of Chinese 
would be affected. " ^ ^ - * ' * ' 

. ' '^ '''' 

The same could be said for* the. heavj^* cpncenttation of 
Chinese; females In clerlcafl and operative Jobs* Tha problem 
'in<t*he clerical area is'' due mpr^ to sexism than to racism, fpr 
the same situation hold true for non**Chlne8e females. A>.sugjgested 
alternative field for dispersion wpuld be the field o£ h^tlv^ 
a rapJLdiy growing Industry. * . ''--.^^.J^.^ ' ^ ' ' 

* X . . • ' : ' . . ■ , ■ ^ ' 

' ' ' . 6 \* , . • ' ' ^ 

Wfaen^two out of every five Chinese females enSpXoyed ISl 
tork a^re likely, to be fpund in the garment Industry-^c can Ima- 
gine hpw narrow is the range o£ Pceupatlons'^and how limited the 
.options for the Chinese female. One pf^my research assistants. 



Ellen Lau, interviewed a number of womeii in the garment* factories, 
and some of the answers^JLhey give (and most likely in this order 
of importance) to why they work there are listed below: 

!• Base of getting a job 

Don^t have to ride the bus or subway to get to work 
3/ Flexible 'schedule 
41 Don^t speak English 

5. Can learn job proficiently In about a week . v 

6. Social and informal atmosphere. in factory. 

~ ' ■ - * 

There are about 230 garment factories severed ajround the 
fringe of New York's Chinatown; ^ Some have only ten or twelve 
sewing machines; others operate on a larger scale. A good number' 
of these' factories are owned by Chinese contractors who .bid for 
job lots on Seventh Avenue, and the competition is, very keen* 
The operators work on a piece-rate basis. The New York garment 
workers are unionized add there are union* regulations governing 
hours- and wages, - but the competition is so'igreat thai: both the 
boss and workers wink ^t the clock and the payscale and operate 
as coiq>etitlvely as possible. ' ' . - 

Such a high concentration of the females in one tjpe o£ 
work alone is a most unhealthy situation. I would recommend 
that studies be undertaken Immedialiely tQ examine the difficulties 
^« these females operated under atid to either ix]^^toduCe these women 
to other Industries or bring the industries the vicinity of 
Chlliatown* The better solution would be to help these women go 
a short distance beyond the Chinatown borders,, but.tliis is easier 
said than done. Mojst of these women are so deathly afraid of . . 
venturing out that they would prefer to dccept lower, wages and 
horrible working conditions than to venture forth. This fear ^ 
- is not confined to the Chinese female; 'it' is the same^ f or t^e 
male. Restaurants in the suburbs that, need cook^,' ot hartendhtSp 
or waiters must send a car to Chinatown dally to pick UR th^lr ^ 
help. Otherwise they could not flhd employees. ^ ' • ' / * 

Since this is, at present, an accepted practice f6r*;fhe 
males, it can be employed in a modified ifbrm for the females.^ 
Any plant" or enterprise wishing to use Cklttese female workers >• 
can arrange for scheduled transportation from'Cbinatown with .-^ 
a station wagon picking them up in the morning arid taking them 
back in the evening. I dare say' that over a period* of time, 
after the workers have gotten used ta the idea of •going beyond • 
Chinatown, some of their fears will be dispelled and they can 
be weaned to public transportation. ^ ^ .i 

Since fear of the outside world is such an inhibiting factor 



In the choice of occupation^ I vouXd also recosmend that ekployees 
b> hired in a«8iaall group at a tiae, In'nusiberSy they vllX find 
couragey one 'bolster^g the other. The firm nay also hire a,^- 
"billnguai perspd^to^ a^ct as guide leader during the' Initiation- 
period. >The leader w\ild explain their duties,^ show thenf the 
layout, ihtrodilce thioa to their cdrworkersi tell them th^lr bene^ 
f±t^9^ take them^d,ovn to the lunchrdom^. etc., and stay with them 
-untl^ they feal more c6mfor,table*^ Thi^ Is 'more thaji.what the • 
usual firm wdtll do for It^ newly, hired employees, but I believe ^ 
that the firm will be more than rewarded fbr < Its efforts 

^ ? . , ' ' - ^ o :\ ^' I \ • 

; ' Anothei? splutlon; vtwild he tp try to btln^ light , Industry . 
t^ the vlc^iiity of Chlhaeown. I'am not ^^lng,,t;o retoimendS .settii^ 
up another agmcy'tq ^undertake thls^Jbb. ♦!^er© are %Miy already 
'In «isttoc^^ The .lmojt;^i^^ situation 'Is' therT^^jacfc of awareness" 
that; t^ie Aslan'commniti^^ ep^pyment problems^ i.Tbia'4)dlnt 
^as' ct«atl7,T>XQug"hjt oyt\by Ife* 'Arnold! Witt e, vice^presidoxt of 
sthe Xp^k Chamber.-of ^Toipmerj^e^and Industry, and ifr..\t?eorge 
^411^ Tpwlkes, rirst' deputy- 'conmlssioner of the D,&partment of ' 
^Commerce, and' industry J, Bpard of 'Economic IJcuelopment Adminlstra--* . * 
tich of;tfitf City of kew york',,at pubj-i^ hear Ingb, conducted by'^] ^ 
,the Civil Rights C6mmis*slonv vBoth t^qe gentlemen^ said esscn- 
tially, '"with reference tx^Hncteasing Asiki American ea^loyment 
and tipgpcadlng in otlr member firms, we frtokl^^^ve not beph-aware 
of' ttii^ existence of ■ any problem- iri this arc 



" ^ /Brought -out in. the testimony by^^a p^ade. o^ representatives 
*from agencies like th^ two mentipil^ atjove an4 others from govern- 
ment and ptivajte concerns, alljce the* facilities that can^be 
\utill;ied. to help th^ Chinetwn 'communities* diversify; itfto ottief 
Jlines of work.- Let m^lis.t a ntimber of these catalytic organl- . , 
zations or agtocle^^^ Every j?tate Has parallel ageuc'lesy l5ut 

the New York St^te^ Department of Commerce alone, there are: , * T 

J' * ' '■» . . 

1. York Jpb Development Author ity-'-makes long-term 

.secon^^^rtgage loans for construction of Jiew or expanded -produc-/ ' ^ 
t'to^^faclllties. ^ ' / ^ > , 

. 2. Job Incentive 'Progtam-^approves ^tate tax credits for 
. firms constructing niew plants or expanding facilities and providing 
job opportunities in low-income areas and operating approved 
tratolng programs. » : • ^ , t*^ / * 




/ United States Commissipii on CivH Rights Public Hearing, 
ew Ybrk^ July 12, 1974, unpublished ^transcript. ' ' 
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3. . Industrial Location Sexyice — speo^ist in helpit^g fiijms,^ 
large an^ small,' to find the t^ht, location jEcnTtheir plants, in 
strict' confidence and* at no cost. v^' ' - ^ 

'4. . N(2W York Business Develq'pffiient Corporation — a quasi-.publifc 
coipporiition vhich may* lend financial assistance to industry in 
New York*Stat^ when requirements are beyond the limitation of- ^ 
conventional' lendlftg institutions. 

5. * Small Business Administration— ^loans^t^ey to business for 
^equit^ ox long rtage, financing. , ?^ - * 

6. Internationa^. Commence — promotional efforts to develop 
foi;eign trade sales 'opportuniti^. ^ ^' . ' " ' • 

r * Private orgjmiz^tjbons such as th.e Executive Volunteer Corps, ' 
where retired executives off ei^ the bWefit of their cxp'^eriencje 
and expertise, an(| commercial l^imks are other tr^acKs which can 
help the Chinese community expand its employmefft horizons and 
Increase ^its economic* potential. ■ ^ • 



CHAPtER VI^ , 
WOmNG VOMEH^ 



Shirley Temple Bl^ck> the darlliig i:hlld-star of the 1950s, 
haB earned millions In a career and m^nei: that^few can hold j«i ' 
"cfi(hdld tOj Tfet,' as I sat down' to write thle^cnapter, \ Recalled 
reading in the.^Sunday Parade magazine of July 14, 1974 that this 
dls*tlngul8hed lady had just been appoint^ to the Board of Direc- 
tors of.Valt pisney^Productions. . fShje is the firs t* female ever 
elected tp the board* lllien asked , why she wair^hosen, one Disney 
spokesman remarked, ^Vj^dow dreading ^" 

^» I cQuld not help but wonder how Mrs, Black, wi^o undotibtedly 
has more instinct and know-how about Juvenile enter taintient in 
her little pinkie than most of her male co-directors on the board * 
have in theit^ heaiisV woulcl react to that statement* If it happened 
t<? Shirley Temple Black, can you Imagine whajt-.the rest of us women 
experience con^t;iI\ually?" . ^ . ^ 



Shadows > Chattels > or Adjuncts ^* ^ * 

^cn in ^ the' year 1975, women are not thought of eetiously in 
terms of dccupation or career* Th^/ work twelve to^ sixteen hours . 
a ^ay,. perpetuating the human race, clothing and feeding their 
.famlllea, keepjjig the Wheels of dally life running 'smoothly, and 
providing their males with the suppdrt and *backap« t:p enable them ^ ^ 
to cayry on in their careers* "Women *s work" rutfs. the' gamut and : 
ie n^^ ditme* That is why it Is not even looked upon as an occu- 
pation, nor given its proper due*^ Imagine vhat^duld happwi if' 
all housewives w;ent on strike* The world would^ come to a stop and 
there would be, absolute chaos* 

For centuries^ women were 'considered shadows, chattels, 6r 
adjuncts to their menfolk* In China, <JonftJiclua subordinated fe- 
males at childhood to their fathers, at majturity to their hi^sb^nds, 



" *■ ~ - 

and at old age to their sons. Even after a mother had nurtured 
and raised her son to xoanhoodi she war still considered his infer- 
ior. Confucian tenets governed Chinese civilization ifot more than 
2,000 years. It is only*within the last fcv decades) that women 
everywhere have hegim to assert themselves. In asserting themselves, 
they are saying, 'Ve can do what .you do^ We want to do what you 
. do«. We want to be^paid what you are paid. We are no: longer content * 
to live in yoxir shadows relegated permanently' £o supportive roles 
or lowly tasks that you consid^ beneath male dignity^ to perform.^' 



Double Burden • ' ' 

The drawback to these assertions is that, although women ar 
now competing in the labor market outside the home and, in every 
instance, liave proven themselves competent to any task performed 
-by men, they are still saddled with the worrk o^ their former^ statiis. 
They have gained ifi one respect without being relieved of their 
duties in the other, thys giving them a double role. and double 
bxirden. 

Let us compare the daily routine^ of a working mother with 
whom^I am very familiar to that.oi^ her husband. The mother works 
more from economic necessity than from choice. She took a j.bb six 
weeks after the birth of her fourth child, because the husband ^s 
earnings simply could not cover the family expenses. 

; Every morning, the mother begins her d^y with preparing break- . 
fast and bag Itinches for the children who go to school, she dresses 
the younger ones and i:akes them to a neighbor who looks after them 
during the day. She straightens the house a little before leaving 
and makes sure that all the windows are closed and all the doors 
are locked before running for^ the bus. In contrast, the husband 
wakes^up at the latest possible moment, shaves, washes, and sits 
down to his breakfast. After he eats, he picks up his briefcase 
and drives to work in the city. 

Every evening the process is reversed with the mother rushing 
hoo}e to pick up the children, she washes and bathes them^ cooks ^ 
the dinner and cleans up afterwards. Seldom does the husband offer' 
to help his wife^ and when asked to do so, the reply Invariably is, 
''The house and children women's! work^" This husband is ^ extreme 
male chauvinist but to what extent; do husbands share the housework 
of ^washing, cleaning^ ironingV shot>ping, cooking, and tending to the 
needs' of the children? At best, ^ the bjurd^, remains heavier on the 
women. 
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Womanpoveij: PI aiming 

In manpower planning for the masculine sector one considers 
'Such factors as education, occupation, Industry, Income, economic t 
conditions, labor force size, etc*^ All of tliese factors apply 
equally to the feminine sector, but there are other dimensions as 
well. The female was endowed by nature to bear clitidren and nur- 
ture them. She caomot forsake this role,' nor does she' want to. 
Mo^^t women today will still assign first priority to being wife 
and mother'. She is the central figure in any family. When we 
talk' about womanpower, we must look also at marital status, family 
characteristics, birth and fertility ratesj and the husband's atti- 
tude or position. Women's employment decisions are predicated 
primarily upon the family's welf^^ire. 

For ex a mp le, I have given up a number of Jobs when my employers 
relocated out of town, and I have refused positions outside of New 
York City. If I were a man,»Tiqr first consideration would be whether 
I wanted 'to stay with the job. If so, my family would move with me. 
For many years, I worked thr^e or four days a week, what you might 
call parttime, because of the demands of my family. Te^, in essence 
working four days a week is tantamount to full time, except for the 
pay and the benefits. Tou simply complete in four days what ordi- 
narily would be stretched out oyer five. No employer hires an extra 
person to cover that one day's wotk, and the parttime employee gets 
paid by the hour or day without holidays and other fringe benefits. 
Yet a woman will opt for parttime if it gives her ^at little bit 
of extra time to devote to her family. 

The type of profession or occupation that a woman accepts is 
weighed heavily by family considerations. For many years, I chose 
to work as a librarian in the local publlcy library because it was^ 
close to home, my children could go and study there after school, / 
and I could run home quickly in any eventuality. Even if I did 
not consider these factors, employers would consider them for me. 
I remember one particular instance, a wonderful position that I 
applied for. ^ The employment agency interviewer was especially 
impressed with my background. Tfte job was for a university insti- 
tute and called for someone who spoke a Far Eastern language. The 
duties were to arrange the Itinerary of Far Eastern scholars invited 
to the university for lectures or symposiums and to see that these ^ 
distinguished visitors were received hospitably. 

At the university, th^ personnel office inteirvlewed me and 
sent me on to the director of the institute. ' The director was 
favorably impressed by my background and qualifications and was 
about to offer me the job when he asked, "By the way, ar^ you 
married?" An affirmative answer was followed by the next question, 
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"Do you have children?" The iihixd^uestipn was, >"How many?" My 
answer to that question cut me out irrevocably. I received' a vqicy 
fatherly admonition "to stay hpke and take care of my children, 
who" needed me," / ^ ' * ^ 

This is not an' Isolated incident, neither in my own case nor 
in that of my fellow sister workers- everywhere, ""We are bound T>y 
nature, by tradition, bj^our families, by employers, and by society 
lix general when we seek employment outsHe .of the home;. We aiTe not 
free ajgents. Women have onlj^-^begun to figure in the U.S. labor 
force since World War ll. ^ In 1940, only 27.4 percent 'of the total 
U.S. female population was employed outside the home. By 1950, 
the p'ercentage had increased to 31; by I960, to 37; and by 1970, 
to 43.^ .Among Chinese females 14, years ^d over, those in the 
labor force in 1960 were 44 percent and, in 1970, when the age 
bracket was upped to 16. years and over, the percentage was 50., 



Female Labor, Force 

In other words, the proportion of Chinese females gainfully 
employed is higher than the natlional average, and this does not 
take into account unpaid family workers in th^ family-type res- 
taurants, groceriesi and laundries who do not classify, themselves 
as "employed." Suffice it, to say that the Chinese female has ' 
always been an Important member of the rice-^innlng team in the 
family* 

Anyway, the 'f igures^f or the^t^hinese cannot be used as a basis 
for comparison with the natdoflBkl average. The presence of Chinese 
women on the American scene is a recent phenomenon* Arotmd the 
turn of the century, there were about fifteen miales to jevery Chines 
female. The ratio improverd by 1940 to 3:1^. Today the sex ratio 
is 111 males to every 100 females, a substantial ^improvement, but 
atill out of proportion. , ' 

In the 1970 census wf haVe, for the first time, meaningful 
employment figures for Chinese females. (See Table 34.) Close 
o one-half of thbse 16 years and over are in the labor force ^- 
either working or looki ng fo r ^ork). The unemploymexlt rat^e is 
very low — only 3i7 percent. Obtaining employment does not seem v ' 

1. U.S. Census Bureau, Statistical Abstract (1971), Table 331. 

1. Betty Lee Sung, The Story of the Chinese In America (New York,: / 
Collier Books, 1971), pp. 117, 320. 



to be a. difficulty with Chinese females ^.,$he pr^Qbllan Is more 
what type of jpb and at what pay. Recent Inolgrants, fresh off ^ 
the planey can walk into one of the small garment factories scat*- 
tered throughout Chinatown or its peripheral area'axid start work- 
* ing the next day^ They work b^ the piece^ and thieir hours are 
fairly flexible. Piece work at low rates is ali^ays aviiilable. 

TABLE 34 ; * 

. EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE CHINESE 16 YEARS AND QVER IN THE U.S. 
AND FIVE SELECTED STATES^ BY SEX, 1970 r • . 



Percent Male . Petcignt Female 





In Labor 
Force* 


ployed 


Vhear 
ployed 


• In Labor 
, Force* 


. ■ Ea- 
ployed. 


Uixett- 
ployed 


•United States 


73.2 


97.0 


3.0 


* 

49.5 


. Sl '6 . 3 


3.7 


California 


73.5 


96.0 


4.0 ' 


. 51.0 . 


95.3 


4.7- 


New York 


71.1 : 


9-7.7 


2.3 


; 49.2 • 


97.1 


2.9 


Hawaii 


76.1 . 


97.9 . 


2.1 


54.2 




.1.8 


.Illinois 


73.4 ' 


97.3 


2V7 


50.2 - 


97.5 


2,/5 


Massachusetts 


72.3 


97.4 


2.6 


53:2 - 


. 9&.0 


4.0' 



Source : U.S. Census Bureau, PC(2)1G (1970) Table 19; 

NOTE: Based on a 20 percent sai^pling. ^ 

*iinployed or looking for work-*-not in labor force' refers to students 
retired persons, housewives' or inmates of inatitutiotiS;.' 

* 'A comparisomof labor force statusrwith >/hites, blacks, and 
^ Japanese shows that a larger,;percentkge of Oriental women (50 per- 
*celit) work outside thje home than- do black (48 percent) or white 

women (41 percent). Black and white women also have bigger unem- 
'.pioyiiient tatfes, 7.7 and 4.8 percent resgectivelyi compared to, 3.7, 

for 'Chin§sei and 3.0 percent, for Japanese women. : 

One; naturally <assumesi that fewer matried women living with 
'their, husband's work. That is not so. There *s a ^slight >dg(B fox/' 
Ajieric^ wo^ in general, that their husbands will supf^brt thtoi , 
bug t!ie pd^s are narrowing. In 1940, 15 percent of .married ypmen " 
^living with their husbands held outside jobs. In 1970^ the rate 

- " : ' . , ^ - ' ' . ^ ■ 

SY.,'U.S,, Cenaaia 'Bureau^ .Statistical Abstract (1971), T5hie 331. 



^ 

Fo|p, Chinese women living with their husbands,. £^i&ost half pf 
these women work (See Table 35) , and the percentage increases as 
their length oiE stay in, the United States grows. In a state like 
Hawaii, where the Chinese population is more acculturated, signif- 
, icantly more women' work when they are married, live with their 
husbands, and have children tmd^ six years of age. What is hap- 
pening in Hawaii could be indicative of wh^t will eventually hap- 
pen to Chinese females in New York. - « 



Working Mothers 

One-third of Chinese mothers who are Hiding with their husbands 
and have children linder six hold Jobs, outside. 'of the home. Young 
children, therefore, . have not kept these mothers from employment. T 

.percentage of black mothers In 'the same category ±b much higher 
(43.7), and of white mothers it is much lower (25.0). Keep in mind 
that the figures are for Vomen "who are living with their husbands, 

'and so, pr^siamably,, have some other means of support. 

When the youngest child marches ,of f to school, the mothers 
-march off to. Work. , .The overall figures for mothers in the United 
States shows a fantastic, "Ifeap in the labor* force at this^Juncture 
in their Uvea." , The ^percentage goes from 30 percent of those w;tth 
children under 6 to 49 percent of those with children from 6 to 
17 years old. ' This .last percentage exceed's even those women mar- 
ried and living with husbafids, who hayB no children.^ One could 
interpret thfese figures' to me^n that mothers may have to'work'to 
•support the family adequately. , ' 

This then raises questions about inarrlage and- children a^d the 
increasing tendency of women to ent^ the labor f orce-* Is there-- 
should there be — some recognition of sex differences In occupation, 
industry, hotirs worked. Income, etc.? How can women;* deal wltb their 
desire foj marriajgfe and a family, and a career as V.elf? Men haVe' \ 
always had all three, but with a helpmeet to t^ke 6are of the dotaes'^ 
tic side. 'A career woman has 'to juggle all threer-^11 the .while 
building up a huge guilt complex that she fs* neglecting her husband 
and children.^ Men Have no such hangups. ' * ^ 

The wisdom of "M^-rtoolsm" or .chasing after male-ektablished , 
standards and goals is questionable; 'Wom^eil are not^ men and to'' , 
try to -go -after everything that men do is silly^t times. »For^ • 
example, the first woman who passed the New York City examlnatflon 



4. U.S. Census Biireau, Statistical Abstract (1971)^ Table 332, 
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for a maintenance job had to lift and carry a 120-pound sack for ' 
a certain distance. This Is not equality^ T]here are. biological 
differences that must be recognlred, and the matcinal role Is to 
be taken Into account. ^ 

Women must strive for marriage, family, and career on a more 
equitable basis. Since her chi^d-bearing role cannot be shaired, 
she can be compensated by part-time work, by day-care center^, by 
more flexible hours, and, more Important, by changed male attitudes 
toward domestic responsibilities., . The unfortunate part of it is 
that women have either shouldered the extra burden or compromised 
their roles as wives and mothers. "^^^ 

Late Marriages 

Marrying later is one answer that Chinese females have come 
up with. In Table 36 we see that 68.6 percent are still single in 
the age bracket of 20 to 24 years." By comparison, only 36 percent 
of the American fem^es have not yet tied the knot* An astonish- ■ 
ingly large proportion of Chinese women maintain their single sta- 
tus until they reach 30 to 34 years of a^e. Then the percentage 
of those married shoots up to the 90s. Eventually as many as 96 
percent d o get married^^jwhich. means, that Chinese do not eschew 
marriage; they just postpone it. 



Size bf Families 

In' the olden days in China, large families were- a source of 
pride and a ^symbol of status. The Chinese met their social, eco- 
nomic, and religious needs through , the family. In an agricultural 
economy, many, hands were needed to till the land. Social security 
was provided through the communal and collective efforts of a broad 
based family. The larger the family, the more members it had to 
cope with the contingencies of .life. 

Even man^s longing for immortality, and his yearn- 
ing for knowledge of the infinite was woven Into the 
framewprk of the family Institution through practice 
of -ancestor worship. " The living were thus linked with 
the dead into Infinity. The worst sin that a m^ could 
commit was to die without prog«iy and sever the family 
line. This led to the Intense desire of the Chinese 
people for sons and more sons, not only to Insure the 
family continuity, but to give a wider base to the 
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TABLE 39. * 

PERCENT OF WOMEN EVER 'MARRIED BY CHIIDREN "EVER BORN • «» 

• ^ OF THE CHINESE IN THE U.S., 197.0, ' ^\ 



Age Group S _^ \ Children Ever Born 



Race 


0 


1 


2 


3 ' 


4 


5&6 . 


7+ 


» 

15-19 Yrsc 








4 


•- 

- 






Chinese 


55.3 


35.9 


7.1 




■ 0 


0 • 


0 


Japanese 


52.1 


39.1 


7.1 • 


0 


0.5 • 


1.1 


■ 0 


"White 


53.6 


37.0 


7.2 


1.2 


, 0.3 


0.2 


• 0 


Black 


32.. 6 


• 42.5 17.8 


4.9 




0.6 * 


0 


20-24 Yrs. 














Chinese 


45.9 


33.9' 


14 .-4 , 


4.2 


' 1.5 


'0 


6.8 


Japanese - 


46.1 


38.3 


12.2 


2.4 




0.3 


0.3 


Whit^ 


37.0 


34. b 


20.0 


5.0 


1.0^ 


0.25 


0,5 


Black 


20.6 


^2.8 ■ 


24.4 


12.7 


5.6 


•'3.1 • 


0.6 


25-29 Yrs. 
















Qhinese 


32.3 


.29.5 " 


23.9 


10.5 


3.4 


1.1 


0.2 


Japanese 


29.1 


• 32.4 


25.9 


8.6 


. 2.7 


0.8 


0.2 


White 


16.0 


21.0 


32.0 


. 18.0 


7.0 


3.0 


0.4 


Black 


12.6 


20.2 


.22.8 


.17.5 


11.9 


11.4- 


3.4 


30-34 Yrs. 










• 


* 




Chinese 


11.3 


18.4 


31.7 


21.9 


10.6 


5.0 


0.7 


Japanese 


15.8 


18.7 


35.5 


19.4 


7.0 


3.0 


0.3 


White 


o n 
0. 0 , 


11.0, 


27.0 


25.0 


15.0 


y .0 


2.0 


Black ' » 


9.5 


1-6.6 

» 


17.9 


16.5 


13.5 


18.0 


10.8 


35-^39 Yrs. 
















Chinese 


8.0 


10.7 


25.0 


25.7 


16.1 


'12.5 ' 


1.7 


Japanese 


15.8 


14.9 


27.5 


22.3 


11.2- 


6.4 


1.6 


White ^ 


6.0 


9.0 . 


23.0 


24.0 


17.0 


13.0" 


4.0 


Black 


9.8 


12.4 


'i5.1 


14.4 


.12.7 


18.2 


17.1 


^40-44 Yrs. 
















Chinese 


7.6 


8.3 


. 20.9 


■ 23.8 


20.0 


15.3 - 


. 3..8- 


Japanese 


'16.6 


,14^2 


26.4 


22.6 


12.2' ^ 


6.8, 


1.0 


White 


8.1 


11.0 


.'■24.0 


22.0 ■ 


• 15.0 • 


12.0 


■5^0 


Black 


13.1 


14.1 


14.6^ 


13.0 


10.7 


15.6, ■ 


18.6 



(continued^ 
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TABLB 39~contlnued 



Womfen Ever 



Children Ever.B6rn 



Married ' 


0 


1 


2 


3 


, 4 • 


5&6 


7+ 


45-49 Yrs^ 










• • 


- 




Chinese 


,*10.5 


11. 3* 


20. 6-. . 


15v5 


18.2 


16.2 


3.5 


Japanese ? 


13.2 * 


12;5 


26.8' 


23.7 


13.6 


8.6 


1.3 


White ' • 


. 9.8 


13.0 


26.0. 


21.0 


12.0 


10.0 


4.0 


Black ' 


18*. 0 


16.1 


14.9 ' 


12.1 


■ - 9.3 


13.0 


16.3 


50-54 Yrs. 










t 






Chinese 


9.2 


14.8 


21.3 


18.2 4 


17.1 


13.7 


5.4 


Japanese 


11.0 


14.0 


25.0 


22.7 


15.0 


9.6 


2.3 


White 


12.9 , 


16.0 


27.0 


19.0 


10.0 


8.0 


4.0 


Blkct % " 


Z3.1 


18.2 


14.7 


10.7 


8.*0 


11.0 


14.1 


55-64 Yrs; 
















Chinese 


9.7 


16.2 


22.5 


17.2 


14.3 


14.0 


5.8 


Japanese 


12.3 


12.9 


21.6 


18.3 


, 13.6 


14.4 


7.2 


White 


17.9 


19.0 


25.0 


15.0 


8.0 


7.0 


4.0 


Black. 


27.1 


19.2 


14.0 


10.0 


7.2 


. 9.3 


13.0 


65 Yrs.+ 
















Chinese 


8.0 


14.0 


18.6 


16.8" 


11.3 


16.9 


14.0 


Japanese 
White 


' 9.2 


9.9 


14.3 


13.8 


13.3 


^ 21.1 


. 18.1 


17.6 


17.0 


21iO 


15.0 


9.0 


lt).0 


, 8.0 


Black 


*25.6' - 


17*4 


13.5 


9.9 


7.8 


10.1 


15.3 



SojCirde : U.S^ Census Bureau, Subject Report , PC(2)3A (1970) 
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, • - / ' . i 

• . collective system.-^ ) ^ - / 

It vas not imcoon&n to come across Cliinese men and women who 
/liad sixteen or ^even twenty^f our brothers and sisters* The^ siblings 
did not always have .the same mother because p^cubinage was an 
accepted practice in' China, hut seven or' eignt of fspring of one . «, 
.mother Vere not uhusual at all. ' Smaller families were the except 
tion,' .and the barren woman was much pitied. ' A woman was naught in 
China ttntil she had given her husband a son> ^d, once ^ a son V^s ^ 
produced, her position In the family was fixed. She could never 
• be cast out. * • ' * . . • , . . 

One voilld ^cpect/s'ome vestige of this cultixral heritage and 
desire for large families to c^xry over into the'Chlnese<-Am^ica|i 
family. ' No one was more aupris^d than I when I looked at the num- 
her of children^ undef 18 in Chinese families.^ The tabulations 
are shown in Table 37. . More than a third of the W,OpO families 
, had no xjhildren; one' or twbwpff 'spring, was the norm; and a sharp 
drop registered aft.er the third child. ' • * 

Table- 38 shows the fertility rate of Chinese women of child- ' 
bearing age. THe figures confirm that' Chinese women are averaging;. . 
between two ^nd three children. It is puzzling, .in view. o£ the 
fact that Westernization is usxially accompanied by 'a lower fer.^llity '* 
fate that t^e fertilfty rate of Chinese, women it *Hawaii is higher 
« than that. of the mainland states, especially in the more. productive- 
25- to 34-yeal: age bracket. 'Hawaii has a more balanced Chinese f ' 
populacion and is farther ahead dn assimilation. ' ^ 



Postponing Children . * , 

. * A compai;i86n (see table 39) with whites, blacks^ aiid. Japanese 
. women shows that Chinese women ate having far fewer children than 
their sisters of other races. The Chinese are not ^ly postponing 
marriagfe, they are postponing chiidren. ^At ^ge 20 to 24^ 45.9 
ptrcejLt of m^tled Chinese' women have no. children at/ all. At age 
25 to 29^ almost oner-third are still childless, whereas the . same 
percentage bjE whi|:e females already ha^e two childnen. l^y.the 
s time'a yoiQan. reaches- 30 years of-age; her'^ildbeating- span has 
already b$en hitlved, and the prospects that she will give birth 
to mcr^ than two or three- children *is .ciuitTe temote. 'It seems that 
the Chinese and Japanese families . are the most^ limited '^of all. ' 



5. Sungt Story of the Chinese in America , p. 153« . 
• ' . * • ' -146- , 



^ Do foreign-bo2^ Chinese women tend to have more childrei^, than 
• *thei nattve-bom? It does not look that way on Table Ad > Tfee per- 
cexitages for native-bom and foreign-bom are aJjBOst parallel, 
nativity is not .the decisive factor; time and the circumstances 
are greater determinants* 

The younger generation Chinese female is limiting her family 
severely it Only the older women have larger' families. For example, 
of those in the 45 to 49 age bracket, about 16 percent have five 
or six children. Fourteen percent of those 65 years or ovier have 
seven or more children*. Thc^ difference is a span of only ahout 
fifteen to thlr,ty-five years. Within this short period of histori- 
cal timej we are witnessing a social change df^f ar-reaching conse^ 
quence. One of the pillars of Chinese culture has been toppled* 

Why Fewer Children 

The answer to why Chinese females are marrying later and lim- 
iting their families may be indicated in^ the prolonged years of 
schooling. They wait for gr§iuation before getting married or 
having children. Table 41 shows fertility of Chinese women by 
level of education, and reveals an inverse correlittioti between 
education and the nuoaiber of children bom. In: other words, the 
less schooling, the more children. No college gradxxate or post- 
graduate has sevei' or eight children. One-fourth of the females 
at this educational level have no children at all, and three out 
of four have no more than two children. The decision may lie. with 
the Chinese males who think along the' same lines. If the male 
decides that he c^annot get married or have children until he gradu- 
atesv his marital partner may have to go along. As we saw in* 
Chapter IV, he, too, is prolonging his education well beyond the 
normal range. In the cycle of events, the ultimate culprit may 
be the immigration restrictions placed upon work for studen^ts. 
How can a student think about establishing a family if he has no 
"way to support that family? ~In*-the final analysis, the Chinese * 
population in the United States may again be structured by legal, 
rather than cultural, controls. 

The total Chined female labor force in 1970 was about 72,000 
personsi Of this^number, about 30,000 are in Callfdmia, 13,000 ^ 
in New York, and 10,000 ±n Hawaii. In other words, t^iey are higlily 
concentrated. Again, the reader is cautioned tliat' these figures 
are now different. The heavy immigration of recent years must be 
taken i^to account, especially since New York is getting the major 
share of the new Immigrants. 

Occupations of the Chinese females are extremely llmit<ed. 
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♦ • TABLE 40 

CHILDREN EVERJBORN TO 
EVER MAEKEED,' 15 YEARS AND OVER^yB" 




1970 



Children Ever 
Bom 



omen 'Ever Married 



Nativer-Bom 



Foreignr 
No* 



Q • ' 


7,600 


18.6 


11, '800 


I. ' 


5,700^/ 
9,800^ 


14.0 


12,600 


2 


24.0 


16,300 


3 


7.30b- 


17.9 


11,400 


4 • ■ 


4,800 


11.8 


9,400 


5 


2,100 


5.1 


5,200 


6 


1,500 


3.7 


' 2,600 


7 


1,200 


2.9 ■ 


1,400 


8 6r More 


^800 


2.0 . 


900 




Soufce ; . U.S. Cen^s Bureau Public Use Sample bata > 
Special Tabulation (1970) • 

NOTE: Based on a 1 percent sampling.* 
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-Over 30,000 of the 72,000 are in the following seven occupations, 
in order-of iaportance: ^ (They may beo^gr^ented in other fields 
but not in large nusbers.) 

. " TABli 42A 



SEVEN BANKING OCCDFi^IONS CF 


CHINESE WOMEN •. 


Specific Occupation 


-'No. , 


Seautresses 


10,023 " ^ 


Food Service Workers 


■ 5,567 


Teachers to 12th Grade 


.3,332 


Typists 


2,954 


Secretaries 


2,924 


Sales Clerks 


2,8l2 


Cashiers 


2,485 


' TOTAL 


30,097 



Source : -U»S. Census Bureau, Subject Report s 
PC(2)7A (1970). 



By broad occupational group, the breakdown may be regrouped 
as follows: 



TABLE 42B 



NUMBER OF-WORKERS IN FOUR MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS OF CHINESE WOMEN, 1970 



Occupational Group 

Clerical, 
^Operatives 
Service Workers 
Sales Workers 

TOTAL 



20, 736' 
15,025: 
'8,742 
3,180 

47,683 




Source : U.S. Census Bureau, Subject Report ^ 
PC (2) 7A (1970). 



the pattern seems to be that forelgn-*boxna or poorly educated 
women go into the garment factories and food service work, whereas 
the native-bom and educated go into clerical, and sales work. In 
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the professions and technical occupation group» Chinese females V . 

gravltajie toward teaching and, health service york; . The narrow 

range of jobs for Chinese females Is, very apparent. ^ / « 

• 7 \ * j . f ' ^ 

Income IP * , - 

-Thl8«- topic has been dealt with and will be de|d.t with through- 
out this sttidy, but It cannot be overemphasized that females earn 
about half' the pay of the males; Chart D shows that almost threiB 
out of four females have a personal Income. of less than $5t000 per 
year and that their median Income was $2/686, compared to $5,223 
.fox phlnese males, which Is already low. A closer scrutiny of ^ 
work "and pay follows In Chapter IX. ' 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

4 r . . 

!• ^ Women of all races are entering the labor forte at an - 
increasing rate. A larger proportion of Chinese females are employed 
than either black or white females. . 

1. The unemployment rate for Chinese females ^ at 3.7 percent » 
is comparatively low« The type of work they perform^ — piece work at 
low rates — is always available. 

3. Matrimony does not take a woman out of the labor market. 
Half of the Chinese wives living with their husbands are eiq>loyed. 

4. One-third of Chinese mothers with children tmder six are 
employed • 

5. Chinese females are postponing marriage until their late 
twenties or early thirties. 

6. Even though large 'families are a deeply rooted cultural tra- 
dition of the Chinese^ the size of families among the Chinese in the 
United States has shrunk to an average of four persons. 

4 

7. Births have fallen of^ to a crude birth rate of less than 
1.5. (Replacement rate is 2.1.) Chinese females are having their 
first child at a much older age^ and they are having fewer children 
than any other, racial group identified by the census. 

8. The low birth rate prevails among both forefgn-born and * 
native-born Chinese females. 

9-. The older Chinese females had more children.^' The younger, 
ones i^e having fewer. ^ 

' 10. ^e better-educated female has a much lower fertility rate. 

; 11. Chinese female employees are highly concentrated in a 
limited tiumber of. occupations. The better-educated ones are in 
the professional and clerical' fields — predominantly the latter. * 
•The recent Immigraix^tsr and less e^^cated ones are in garment fac- 
tories and .food service. 

12. About three out of four Chinese females earned less than 
$5,000 la 1969. 



RECOMMENDATIONS - 

Viva la difference! Equality of the ^sexes In emploTment must 
take Into accotmt the Inherent role of child-bearing responsibilities 
of the female. If this factor is ignored, any gains wrested from 
the male sector butside the home will merely add on to a w(^ian*s 
total working hoturs and duties, fier gains wotild be offset bV a 
heavier load. Society,^ too, must question whether the gender whlqh 
carries generations to .come shoixld be so physically spent and de- 
prived of time that she cannot devote herself to h^ biological 
role. 

What are the effects on children deprived maternal care at ^ 
various stages in their upbringing? Sociologists have debated the* 
issue extensively, .but their flpproach is generally to see If there 
is any cause-and-eff ect; relationship between working mothers and. 
problem c^hlldren. Some argue that it is the quality of tiane spent 
with the children; others argue that children need a full-time 
mother. No one has come up with solutions to accommodate working, 
mothers so, that they can better handle both job and home. 

Paid vacations and medical Insurance 'are now standard /benefits 
of most jobs. Employcors recognize the necessity, for employees to 
hav^ rest and recreation If they are tt> perform well. These extras 
do not detract; they add to productivity. * 

My recommendations" would be that employers recognize that 
female employees are split between job^and home duties.' I doubt 
If anyone woiild suggest that women go back into the home and kitchen. 
That females Vlll become an increasingly Important part of the labor 
force is an Irreversible trend. Nor do I believe that mala workers 
would like an all-male working world at all. I am sure they enjoy 
the presence of the other sex. It now behooves labor planners and 
negotiators to consider the special situation of female workers. 

♦ ' ^ 

In a trip to the People's Republic of China in 1973, I visited 
a textile factory near Peking. The mill had a child-care center on 
the premises where the mothers left their children when they worked.' 
Time off to feed their babies Was given the nursing mothers. At 
meal times 'or breaks, the .mothers could go over and see their cliil- 
dren. A cbmnunal kitchen served meals at reasonable prices when 
the mothers did not wish to cook at home. Most workers went home 
for an* evening meal prepared In their own quarters, but the communal 
kitchen was a convenience in case the mother was too tired that day. 
The fact that home meals are still prepared by the women in China 
did not escape my eyes. 

The fact that In the United States, over 10,000 Chinese wcaen 
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In a labor force of 72,000 are In one occupation alone — garment 
workers—is disquieting^. The apparel industry^ is facing stiff 
competition from Imports — ironically, from "the Far East where 
they are made by even cheaper .Asian labor. , The garment worker 
is In a highly vulnerable position. Effort must be made to .di- 
versify the Extremely limited field of ocjjUpations of the less- 
educated, n<^n-English-sp^klng, recent female immigrants* They 
can and should be taught other skills and introduced to other 
lines of work. ^Some planning should be undertaken tp ease into 
. diversification before the problem comes to a thead. This plann'ing 
requires research into the situation, an Ainderstanding of the cul- 
tural background, and a^ knowledge of the ^immigrants' problems. ' 
This research qr study should be Initiated as soon as possible. 

The scope of the s^udy^yould be.simplJttied by the fact that 
^ the Chinese garment workers are higJily concentrated in New York 
, City and San Francisco. Studies undertaken ^in either of these 
two cities would apply to other places as well. New York should 
be the site to study since it, is the clothing capital of the nation. 
More information is needed about the industry, its importance in 
the economy of the city, the educational level an4 qualifications 
of the garment workers, their family status and domestic responsi- 
bilities ,^ their knowledge of finglish, and their willingness to 
venture beyond a certain, radius of Chinatown. > 

The, concentration of highly educated Chinese femjples in cleri- 
cal jobs is another ^ target that calls for dispersion. As we saw 
In Chapter IV, about one-third of the Chinese females 16 years and 
over have been to college or are college graduates. These ladies, 
achieve white-collar *statua4 byt lit,^e ^Ise. 20,736 — again, out 
,of a work forc^ of 72,000-=^are in the clerical positions of book- 
keepers, secretaries, typists, file clerks, etc. They are quali- 
fied for betjter jobs, but are victims of sexism, more than racism. 
It appears that the Chinese female worket is an all-around loser. 
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CHAPTER VII 
C&INESE IN GOVERNMENT^ WORK 



A mandarin was a public official during the jcime vhen emperors 
or empresses sat on the Imperial throne In Peking^ He held one of 
nine ranks entitled to wear a button In his cap a^ a symbol of 
. office. To atj:alc£ officialdom was the highest as|plratlon^ of every 
^rJnan in imperial China. No other position held as^nuch status » 
t^^pre8tlge^ power » or opportunity for wealth. | 

Outsld^ of royalty and nobility^ an official position was 
attained through civil service examinations. For thirteen centu- 
rle8> China selected the men to nin her government on the basis 
of scholarship and merit. Every eff ort .was made to render the. 
tests as fair and impartial as possible. Many historians main- 
tain that the continuity of China's political Identity stems from 
the social mobility tha^ the examination^ sy^t em | engendered; In 
other words, the lowly could aspire *to*^lgh office through dill-' 
gent study. .The system provided an upward channel for ambitious 
^ men without political upheaval. 

I 

Apex of the Occupational Scale ^ 

To Illustrate what official status meant to China, Professor 
Plhg Tl Ho tells a story from Chinese, literature about an abused 
and indigent scholar. Fan, who finally passed his provincial 
examination and attained the rank of Chu-Jen. 



. . . This second degree!^ which entitled Fan to an 
eventual office, was charismatic in more than one 
w&y; it completely transformed his economic and so- 
cial status overnight. A local retired country magi- 
strate . . . immediately called and offered Fan a 
large house and some ready cash.. Soon the smaller 
men of the locality offered Fan either a part of 
their land, shares of their stores or themselves as 

' Ids .. 
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•domestic servant 8~all%ln hopes 6f gaining his favor^ 
' and protections^ \ ? / ^ » 

Officials had vide dlscretlozxary latitude in govmilng their 
domains* . It vas most important to' curry their favor Frpfessbr 
Hp 'concluded that '"mpney in' Hlng-Ch'ing> China ii(as'not in dtseif 
an uitisate source^ of powder* It had to be translated into offi^^^l 
status to make its power fully felt;"^ i * * . \ 

For centuries, therefore, the Chinese regard^ government' \ 
service as the ape^ of the occupational scales- High soc^l status 
attached to government service, aod/'thls cultural value tr^ans^ 
f erred from the old country to the n^ev. Thl6 explains the high 
percentage (19> or'^^^lxoost rae out of every f ive ^Chinese employed ', 
in tW Unl^ted States) who worlc for. eith6r-'the federal., stat^ or / 
,lpcal^ gove;mment^. And it is all the more remarkable wlien one 
considers that the Chinese population pondists predominantly of 
foreign-born aliens j^ho are excluded from government .service' by 
the citizenship requirement. 



. TABLE 44 . / ' . - 

CHINESE EMPLOYED AS GOVEBTOffiNT WORKERS AS- PERCEOT' .OP 
CIVILIAN LABOR PORCE POR FIVE. .SELECTED STATES i i$70 



ir.S. tJjtal 
Male 

Female V: 

California 
New York ' / 
Hawaii * 
Illinois ^ 
Massachusektsi^ 



No. 

34,500 
19,700 
13,9D0 

14,000 
" 3,100 

:i6,5do 
i,3oa 
3do 



Fci. of Civv 
Labor Force 

, 19Z-. 
> 18 
■ 19- 



18 

-9. 

30 - ' 
19 ' 
6. 



i 



Source :'''^ U.S. Census Btlr;eau', Special Tabulation, Public 
Use Sai«?>le Data (1970). . •> , ' 

>^Note: Basc^ on a T percent sampling. 



1. Ping-Xi Ho, ;*5ocial Mobility In China since the Fourteenth" 
C^tury," in Ira<fitional China . James T.C. -Liu and Wei-ming^ Tu, 
(]^g^Liewo<?d Cliffa, N.J. : Prentice Hail, •1970) , "p., 65. . . 

2. Ibid. / p. ''66. ■ ' . . ' 
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Table 44 gi^es tlie nunber of ^bin^a^ (mplojed In j^cx^erximent 
service by selectoi'stat^. T& Haj^aii, with 96^^crc€nt"of her' 
Chinese population citlxen^, 30'perc,ent are In government servjl^ce. 
Fourteen thousand Chinese^ or 18 peSr^ent^y^vorlcfor jrhe government 
in' California. In, New tork and Massachusetts , ttie percentages 
are rather 'Inslgalf Icmit^ these states^ the orelgn-bom 
proportion il higher and! the history of the Chinese is more recent* 

' /Age Variable ' * * ^ ' ' 

{ / The mature (age 30' plus) second- or thirS--generatlon American- 
.bom, .Chinese is more iikeli^ to have aimed for a career in govern- ' 

ment. Twenty or thirty years ago, he stood little chance of 
'getting a.* posllfion ither, than menial 'Vork'in^^ industry 

outsidd his Community. Since civil servi<*e i& based primarily on 

a meritvfiystem, hisxhances in goverm^ent were bietter*. Looking 
-at Table 45 below, it is very apparent £h^t Chinese-Americans ' . 

in* the upper age .^ouJ)s lare more into govejrnm^t service* . 

* " * " ' TABLE 45 V ■ I - 

• ^ iqjMBER and' PMCENT OF CHINES^' (WVEIji^^ 

r ' iz" AGE G^ODP,^, 1970 - ' 

' - r' • * » * - . * 

Total 16 tearar+ ^ 34,705 ; 100 - ^ 

* * 16-19 y^rs . ' -..^^ ^ 1^744 '5 ^ ' ' 

20-24 year^ . / . » 5^,299 15 > 

- 25-34 iyears. ' V ^ 10,27.1^^ 30 

35-44 years. • < " B,337 ' '24 • ^ - ^ 

\ . * 45-64 years A a>^71 ' . 23 

* • ^ 65 years + > ' ; : ^ ^ ' - ^ .383 , 1 ■ / - 

Source ; U.S. Census Bu^reati, Subject Report > PC(2)1G 

• a970). Table 21. ^ ^ ; ' . - 



Level of GovernDoient 



^ , Government is one of ^he fastest growing industries in the 
United States. In 4940»'' federal government Jobs stood at abotit 
1 million. By 1950, \t was 2 millions' By .1970, it was 'close io 
3 million. ^The humber'of state an^iocal government jobs are , 



-. TABLE 46 

CHINESE GOVERNMENT WOBKERS IN FEDERAL, STATE» AND LOCAL 
. 60VEBNMENTS, BY NUMBER AND PERCENT AT EACH XEVEL, 1970 



Federal 



i 

State 



Local 







Z of Govt .' 




X of Govt. 


Z 


of Govt: 




Number 


* Wkrs. 


Number 


< Vkrs. 


Number 


Wkrs. 


U. S.. Total* , 


11,700 


34Z / 


13,400 


39% 


9,400 


27Z • 


'Male^ 


8,400 


43 


8,200 


42 


4^000 


20 


^ Female 


< '3,300 


. 24 


5,200 


37 


5,400 ■ 


-39. 


California ' 


• 5,200 . 


37 , • . 


3i500 


25 


5,300 ' 


38 


New 'York 


800 


26 


800 


26 - 


1,500 ' 


48 . 


Hawaii , 


2-, 900 


45 . " 


, -2,600 


40 


1,000'' 


' 15, • 


Illindiar 


' 200 


15 


400 


69 - 


200 


15.^ ■ 


Hassachiisetts 


' * 


* 


200 


6/ , 


100 


. "33', 


/ « 








ti 




t 

i 




• 






ft 







'Source : U.S. Census Bureau, Special Tabulation , Public Use ^Sample Data (J970). 
NOTE: Based on a 1, -percent sampllngt ^ % ^ , , 

' ^iloiia reported in censtisl 
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four times the number of federal jobs. ^ - \^ 

Table- 46 shows that state governments hire more Chinese than \ 
does either the federal or local,- although the federal ^ government 
does not- trail too far behind. In the federal government, roughly 
one-third of the Chinese males employed are professionals and tech 
nicians, one-third are in clerical .work^and one-fifth are in the 
crafts. The federal government is the one place where Chinese, 
have managed to penetrate into the craft occupations. .Chijiese ► 
females in federal government service art overwhelmingly concen- 
trated in clerical jobs. 

' In state governments,' ^the Chinese have fared better. Eighty 
.percent of the males and 60 percent of the females are in the 
professional-technical category. Thirty percent of the distaff 
workers are concentrated in clerical work. 

In local government,, the Chinese female has outdone htoself . 
Two-thirds are in^th^ professions, whereas only one-half of the 
males are in this category. What doeslthis translate int§? It 
is sia5>ly that this large percentage of Chinese females in the 
ptofessions represent school teachers and librarians.* Education 
is a function of local government. % • , 



Federal Government Jobs and Pay 

A, series of recent publications put out by the Civil Service 
Commission,^ Minority Group Employment- in the Federal Government , 
gives a breakdown of workers employed by broad ethnic groups. 
This data should be highly, accurate because it is taken from 
payroll information. The ChinesV^ figures, however, are submerged 
under the more general heading, "Oriental," so wq must*look at 
them in this context. Asian groups generally share the same 
occupational experi^ces, but each group has problems unique to 
itself. In the absence of a more detailed breakdown, the OlMental 
subcategory must suffice. 

Xh^ bar graph (Chart E) shows the gradual change in grade 
rank for four years since 1967 1 ffo data was available for 1968^ 
The viewer can perceive a gradual decrease in the lower grade 
levels and just as gradual an increase in the GS 14-15 levels. 
:The GS 16-18 levels were too minute to 'show up in the bar graph. 



3-. U.S. Department of » Labor, Occupational Outlook Handbook 
(Washington, D.C. GoVerment Printing Office, 1972), p. 841. 

4. U.S. Census Bureau, Special Tabulation ^ Public Use Sample Data 
(1970).^ 
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CHART F 



ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL GOVEBNMENT EMPLOYEES 
IN GENERAL SERVICE PAY SYSTEM, 1971 




Grade Level 



Source ; U. S. Civil Service Commission,, Study of Minority Group 
Emplovmeqt in Federal Government . (1971). 
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TABI^^ 47 

ORIENTALS EMPLOYED IN AGENCIES OF F^JESAL GOVESNHENi;» 
GENERAL SERVICE PAY SYSTHl, 1967-1971 





1967 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Total All Acencles 


20,393 


21,432 


21,405 


20,889 




208 


20*? . 


184 


178 


Treaaurv 


501 


504 


596 


687 


•TiA-FpriQo Total 


11,791 


12,126 


11,386 


10,268 


Office of 53ppT"At'fli*v of npfonao 


278 




131 

X J X 


132 






602 


430 


3 403 




fi 027 


5 842 


5 677 


4 847 


Aix Force 


1,987 


2,043 


1,905 


1.651 

X , X 


Suoolv 




249^ 


243 


235 


Tiiat'f CP 


88 


1 ^2 


154 

X 


171 

X / X 


Poflfc Off'fcp 




Q62 


4 250 


3 Q64 


Interior 




462 


414 


411 

*T X X 


A&T*^ Clf 1 t'ltT'P 






442 


464 




21A 


272 




287 


lJ<X WJL 




4Q 


49 

*t7 


65 


HpAltH* K^ucAt "f on » UplfpT"P 


1684 


677 


792 


879 


nUUoJLIlf^/ UJL Uctll l/cVcXUpiUCUU 


82 


104 


lOS 

Xv J 


135 

X J J 


Tranflo or tflt "f on 


365 


398 


405 


660 




12 


21 


30 


35 


17p/)pi*tli1 17acioT*vo Qvat*Afn 


2 


•7 




L 


MAnflffPTftPnt* tan/) Hiif^ffpt* 


1 


<^ 


2 


5 


HAnAl 7ftnp 


7 


" 6 


6 


8 




1 

X 


2 


2 


2 


H'fvfl J3prv'fcp nonYni"f flfl'f on 


33 


29 


38 


45 


KaiiaI Ktnnl nviTiPnt' Prtimn"f nn 


1 . 

X 


2 


7 


10 


Vp^prpl P Ammim ^ oa t* ^ on nmmn'fftfl^on 


5 


5 


5 


8 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


7 


8 


14 


13 


Federal Home Loan 


7 


8 


7 


7 


Federal Power Commission 


13 


12 


13 

x.^ 


16 

X V 


Federal Trade Commission 


6 


6 


7 


\ 5 


General Accounting 


11 


16 

X \J 


20 


20 


General Sesnrice Administration 


404 




'^80 


378 


Government Printing 


7 


10 . 

X W ,* 


12 

x«» 


13 


United States Information Agency 


136 




145 

X*t J 


147 

x*t / 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


2 


u 


5 


7 
• 


NationaJ. Aeronautics & Space Administration 179 


909 


X7^ 


184 

XOH 


National Labor Relations Board 


16 


1 c 

U 


Ifl 


23 
4,0 


National Science Foundation * 


1 


7 


7 
/ 


5* 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


15 


1 c 


93 




Panama Canal Company 


4 


10 


11 

X X 


11 


Railroad Retirement Board 


6 


4 


6 


5 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


3 


1 5 


4 


5 


Selective Service Commission • 


21 


. 26' 


34 


34 


Small Business Administration 


28 


16 


23 


82 


Smithsonian Institution 


12 


10 


9 


12 


United States Soldiers, Home 


1 


2 


3 


0 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


16 


23 


30 


28 


Veterans Administration 


837 


1,089 


1,262 


1,581 


Federal Courts 


0 


1 


2 


4 



Source : u. S. Civil Service Commission Minority Group Employment in the Federal 
Government (l967-7l). ~ 
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By and large, Oriental workers In the federal govemaient are , 
-clustered around the entry. levels of GS 5, 9 and 11. A compari- 
son with other ethnic groups is illusthrated in the line grapH, 
Chart F. As a group, Orientals seem to have come off fairly well^ 

In Agencies Employed 

Of the 20,889 Orientals employed 4n the federal government , 
in 1971, lli700 are Chinese.^ Since no data is available oh the 
Chinese alone, we win use the Oriental figures as a guideline. 
Table 47 was set up to show the agencies in which Ojrientals are 
found. The largest nuihb^ are found in the Department of Defense, 
which, i^icludes the Army, Navy, Air Force, Supply, and the Office 
of the Secretary. One-half the Orientals employed in the federal 
government work in the Department of Defense. At' the time of 
this writing, I was unable to find out what type or work these / 
people engage in, 'but an agency 'such as the Corps of Engineers 
is a likely place to utilize the services of engine^s and techni- 
cians. The auditing divisions^ and the medical servi^ies in the 
armed forces a:re also areas in which. Orientals are likely to be 

-found^-; - . 

> 

Oriental employees in- the Veterans Administration have 
increased the most. The functions of this agency are primarily 
medical, educational, and insurance^orlented. Again, these are 
traditional fields for the Oriental professional. 

Outside the ranking system of General Service (GS) jobs, 
the federal government has a 4if f erent system of ranking for wage 
syste m (WS) workers and-i?OTtai workers. One might say the GS 
jobs are white-collar occupations, whereas the WS jobs are blue-. 
collar, paid at the prevailing local hourly rates for similar 
woi:;k. . T^ble 4^ showa that the number of Orientals are dwindling 
in WS jobs, but that their income has increased more rapidly , . 
than all other ethnic groups^— v . / ' ' ^ ^is 

Si Ibid. • 



6. By way of comparison, the' Department of Defense has always ^ 
taken up a disproportionate share of the federal civilian payroll. 
Out of 2.9 million, 41 percent work 'for the Department of Defense. 
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ETHNIC COMPARISON OF U.S. POSTAL ^Y^TEh' EMPLOtEES,- 
*BY percent; 1^67-1971 



Blacks Sp. Surname ' Amer. " Indian driehtals All Others" 



\PFS Rank 







No. 


z 


No. 


z 


No/ ^ 


z 


No. 


Z > 


No. 


z 


:fc67 


Total 


132,011 


100.0 


14,776 


100.0 . 


1,057 


lOp.O 


'3^758 


» . 
100.0 


546,744 


100,0 


FFS 


i-4 


' 123,632 


93.7 


13,626 


92.2 


917 


86.8 


3,337 


88.-8 


459,648. 


84 




5-8 


7,805 


5-. 9 


1,034 


7.0 


124 


Ili.7 


° 374 


10.0 


68,409 


' 1,2 ;5 




9-11 


467 


.3 


87 


.6 


• . 13 ' 


i.2 


39 


1.0 


14,379 


. 2.6 




a2-i5 


97 


-* 


27. 






' .3 


. 7 


.2 


3,916 


.7 




16-18 


7 


■ * 


2^ 


* . 


0 


*• 


1 


. * 


359 


* 




.19-20 


.3 




0 


it 


0. 


■ ' ■ * 


0 


* 


33 


* 


1969 Total 


136,322 


100.0 


17,494 


100.0. 


1,182 


lOO.O 


3,947' 


100.0 


54r;359 


100.0* 


PFS ^ 


1-4 


124,173 


91. li 


15,847 


90.1 


992 


83.9 


'3-, 312 


84.0 


451,330 


83.4 




•5-8* 


11,343. 


8.3 


1,485 


8.5 


165 


14.0 


' 575 


14.6 


70,743 


13.1 




9-11 


623 


.5 


127 


\7 


22 


i;9 


44 


l.'i 


14,543 


2.7 




12-15 


170 


.1 


33 


..2 


3 


.2 


15 




■4,288 


.8 




16-1« 


11 


* 


2 


* 


0 


* 


• 1 


■ 


^- 418 


* 




19-20 


2 


* 


0 




0 








37 


t It *» 


1970 


Total 


138,753 


100.0 


19,045 ■ 


100.0 


1,271 


100.0 


' 4,232 


100,0 


550,678' 


100.0 


PFS • 


1-4 


12^,549 


89.8 


17, m 


89;9 


1,056 


83.1 


3,485 


82.3 


457,754 


83.1 




5-8 . 


13»176 


. 9.5 


1,730 


9.L 


. 1'85 


14.6 


• -662 


15.6' 


72,844 






9-11 


771 


.-5 


150 


• 8 


• 27. 


2.1 


66 


1.6 


15,014 


'2.7 




12-15 


241 


.2 


37 


.2 


3: 


.2 


18 


.4 


4,514 


• :8 






14 


* 


.- 4 


* 


0 


. * 


1 


* 


515 




• 

0 


19^20 


2= 




0 




; 0 




0 


*• 


37 


* 



1971 Total. 
: PFS 1^4 
5-78 
9-11 
1-2-15 
^ 16-18 
19-20 
. ' . 21 • 



130,350 
36,444 
98,004 
1,190 
410 
46 
. 2 
'6. 



100.0 
23.3 
75i2 
. .9 
->.3 

' ' ' * 
• * 



18,175 
3,108 
14; 532 
2^66 
"60 
- • 8 
1 
0 



100.0 
17.1 
80.0 
1.5'r 
.3 
* 

v* * 



1^,224 
197 
878 
51- 
\ 8. 
3 
1 
0' 



100.0 
16.1 
71.7 

. 4.2 
,6 

* 



3,952 
473 

3,341 
91 
25 

a 

--1 

«. Q 



■1.00.0 
i2.0 
84.5 
2.3 



'542,108 
■ 57,711 
417,140 
. 23,280 ' 
■ 5,841 

77;5 

81 
36- 



100. Q' 
' 10.6 
- 76.9 
: 4.3 
1.1 

• ■*. 

X * 



4th Class 
Rural Carriers 



99 



149 



103 
97 



> • 6 w 36 

^^5 



2.9 



50 -■ 4.1 



. 4. 



* .^,476 
.3 ■ 30,768- 



' 1.3 



5.7 



Source ; U.S. Civil Seirvice Commission Minority Group Emplojr ment in the Federal 
Goveriinent a967. 1969, 1970, 1971). " 

*Le88 than 1 percent » . * , 
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The Postman Cometh 

Of ^approximately 730,000^po8t office jobs In the nation, 
3,000-4,000 are held by Orientals. Orientals Include the Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans, and other nationalities like Vietnamese. I* 
would, ventt^e a guess that most of the postal employees under the 
heading Orientals are Japanese than Chinese. Even lumped together, 
there^ were but 3,947 Orientals In the Postal System in 1969. The 
figure rose to 4,232 in 1970, but declined the year following to 
.3,952. 

In 1967, 89 percent of the Oriental postal work^r^ were in^ 
the lower PFS 1-4 ranks*. By 1971, most had moved out of these 
ranks, but only into the next two higher ranks; PFS 5 to 9. They 
were conspicuously absent from the higher ranks extending upward 
ta PFS 21. (See Table 49. X , 

The obvious conclusion that can be drawn from these figures 
is that the vast employioent network of the U.S. Postal System is 
highly segregated bloodline of the federal government. 



San Francisco County and City Government 

The charm of this gateway city to the Pacific Ocean has 
always been its Chinatown with its large Chinese-American pojAi- 
lation. Out of a population of approximately 700, pOO, oyer. 8 
percent are Chinese, and 2 percent Japanese. To acbninister the 
affairs of government, San Francisco employs a work force of more 
than 20,000. Of this number on the regular payroll December 
1971, only 693 were Orientals.' 

At the state and local government levels. Orientals are 
primarily in professional and technical jobs; clerical jobs follow 
^slightly behind. Their numbers in administrative and managerial 
positions are insignificant, as is their presence in all the other 
major occupational^ categories. Table 50 gives a detailed break- 
down. > " 

Pay for Oriental males from the San Francisco government in 
1971 clustered around the $880- to $ 1 , 250-per-month brackets. 
Females were more evenly distributed in the pay scale, although 
50 percent held professional positions. Table 51 is more explicit. 



New Yotk City 

Let us span the continent and go to the second largest center 
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TABLE 52 



Total City ^ -Chinese ^EmpToyees 



N>Y»C> Government Agencies 



Administration, Office of 
' * Art Comblsslon 

Borough President Offices ^ 
Budget, Bureau pf the \ 
City Clerk 
. City Planning, DeD|^df 
City Sheriff ' 

Collective Bargai^^ifs Office of 
Comptroller, Office of the 
Consumer Affairs, Department of 
Correction, Department of 
County Clerk — Queens 
District Attorney Office 
Economic •'Development Admin. 
JEducatlohl Board of 
^ Environmental Protection Administration 
Estimate, Board of .Bureau of Franchises 
' . Estimate, Board of Bureau of the Secretary 
Finance Administration 
Fire, Department of 
Health and' Hospitals Corporation 
Health Services Administration 
Housing and Development Admin • 
Housing Authority 
Human Resources Adm±h« 
Human Rights Commission on 
Investigation; Department of 
^Jamaica Planning and Development, Office of 
Law, Department of 

Lower Manhattan Development, Office of 
^ ^ , Mayor, Office of the '201 ? ^ ? : ^ ^ 

MidtoWn Planning and 'Developmmt, Office *of 

Model Cities Administration 

Municipal Services Administration 

.Parks Recreation and Cultural Affairs Admin., 

Personnel, Department of ' 

Police, Department^ of ' ' 

P.ublic Administrators 

PuHlic Evepts, Department of 

Standards and Appeals, Board of ' ^ 

Staten Island Development, Office of 
! ^Surrogate's Court — Richmond County 

Tax Commission • ' * ' 
. Teacher's Retirrement Board ' 
' Transportation Administration 
, ItiBorough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 

Veteran's Affairs*^ Division of 

Water Supply, Board of ' * 

Total Number in City Government ' 

Source : Commission pn Human Rights, New York City, The Employm ent of Minorities, WoneQ 
and the Handicapped In City Government r Report of ^a' 1971 Survey * « * 

^ "^^ [ r , ^~ : L . " ^ ' \ ^ ^ 
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of Chinese population on the East coast — ^New York City* The 
^ population of the fivfe boroughs of the. metropolitan area is put" 
at 7.8 million, and, according to the 1970 census, there are 
70,182 Chinese. This is not even 1 percent- of the population 
in this sea of humanity. )Ievertheless, the Chinese are a highly 
' concentrated, visible group^that forms a viable community because 
of this consolidation. \^ ' 

The New York City government employed a work force of 27-3,881 
in 1971. Of this nuiaber 817 were Chinese. Two-thirds of this 
number were in educat^ion or health services. The rest were 
scattered in lonely isolation throughout the fifty-odd agencies 
of the municipal government. Table 52 shows the distribution. 
Even in the Board of Education and the Health and Hospitals 
Cotporat ion H where they were strongest in numbers, they were 
weak in comparison ^o -the total personnel in those two agencies. 

Three Important services of the municipal government are 
sanitation, fire protection, and police protection. Sanitation, 
listed under the Environmental Protection Administration, employed 
19,411 persbns, of which 21 were Chinese. The Police Department 
payroll was 35,310, of which 15 were Chinese. The Fire Department 
employed 14,873, and there was not a single Chinese to be found 
in the entire lot. 

r 

The absence of Asians in these three municipal agencies is 
a common pattern in all metropolitan areas in the United States. ' 
In an Intensive affirmative action Investigation by the California 
Fair Employment Practices Conmission^ it was found that Asians were, 
woefully^ underrepresented in or completely absent from the Police 
and Fire Departments of Los Angetes, Oakland, Santa Clara and 
Bakersfield.7 

Of those Chinese who do work for the city government,, three 
out of four are .professionals and another 8 percent are paraprofes- 
sionals. Knowing that the Chinese are found predominantly in the 
Board Edtu:atlon or the Health and Hospitals Administration, wer 
can surmise that they are eittier teachers or medical care personnel. 
(See Table 53.) \ ^ 

Table 54 shows the salary level of Chinese employed in the 
New York City government. Since three-fourths of the jobs held 
by Chinese are in the professional rapks, it is not surprising 



7. Vicki Seld, "Police,^ Fire Departments Lack Asians^ •Says FEPC," 
Baft t /West (Augu * v 
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NEW YOKK CITY GOVERNMENT ErfPLOI^S OF CHINESE EXTBACTION-, ^ 
BY SEX AND OCCDPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION, 1971 



Total Male Female 



Occupational Classification 


n 
# 


or 


V 




n 

9 


z 




\j 




— ' »■ 








Professionals 


614 


75.1 


328, 


79.4 . 


. 286, 


70. a 


Technical, Workers 


11 


1.3 


9 


2.2 


2 


0.5 


Inspectors and Investigators 


9 


1.1 


1 


0.2 


8 


2.0 


Protective Service t^orkers 




0.9 


. 7 




0 


0.0 


Paraprof essionals 


68* 


8.4 , 


12 


2.9 


56 


13.9 


Clerical Workers 


29 


3.6 


7 


1.7 


22 


5.5 


Craftsmen 


4 


0.5 


4 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


Operatives 


3 


0.4 


3 


0.7 


0 


0.0 


Service Workers ^ 


48 


5.9 


27 


6.5 


21 


5.2 


Laborers 


4 


0.5 


4 


1.0 


' 0 


0.0 


Total ^ 


817 


100.1 


413 


100. 0 


404 


100.1 



Source; Cbnmission on Htman Rights, New York City, The Employment of Minorities . 
Women and the flandicapped JLn Glty Govenawgit; Report ot a 1971 Survey . 



/ ' TABLE 54 

i SALARY LEVEL OF. NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
OF CHINESE EXTRACTION, BY SEX, 1971 



Total Male . Pemale 

Salary Level ' if % //-^ % ■ if 'L 

Under $5,200~ .21 2.5 6 1.5 

$5,200-7,299 112 13.7 41 9.9 
7,300-10,499 55 . 6.8 25 6.1 
10,500-12,999 366' 44.8 138 33.4 . 
13,000-17,999 . 228 -27.9 185 44*. 8 
18,000-24,999 • ' 12 1.4 ll 2.7 ■ 
25,00af ,3 0.3 2 0.5 
'Unknown " ' . - _20 2.4 5 1>2 * 

Total 817 »99.8 413 100.1 404-100.0 




Source ; Coiimission on Human Rights, New York City, The Employment 
of Minorities. Women and the Handicapped In City Government ; Report 
* of a 1971 Survey .'; 
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to fibd that three-foujths of thfem earhefd: salacies In the $10,500-, 
$17,999 range. These salaries yare below those for comp^able 
positions in private industry or professional service. Fpom 
personal knowledge, I f eel^^that a disproportionate number of 
Chinese doctors work in the city hospitals, mainly because they 
have not met the resldenbe or citizenship requirements to prac- 
tice. . ^ ' * ' 

Decline in Government Service 

There is a slight indication that government service may be 
losing i£s aura for Chinese Americans. At one time, ft was the 
best channel for them. to move out of their few traditional. and ^ 
restricted lines of work in the service category and into the 
professional, tiecbnical, and clerical ranks. Today, private 
industry is more amenable to hiring Chinese, and the cfhallenge' 
and opportunites offered by pritate industry must be weighed 
^against the cultural status and security of civil service. Be- 
sides, the mandarin U.S. -style in no way approaches the mandarin 
of Imp^ial China* The fotmer is but a cog in the vast btireau- 
cracy' of public administration; the latter wielded influence and 
power, and his position was more akin to that of an American 
elected official. ^ 

Not all jobs in government ar^ obtained through competitive 
civil service examinations. There are noncompetitive positions — 
usually at the higher l^evels — which are filled on the basis of a 
person's experience, skills, and background.* Then there are the 
appointed positions made on the^basis of political considerations, 
as well as quallf icationa, and, finally, « there ^re the elected 
off itials. ^ ' 

The Chlnese<7have inanaged very well to gain entry Into the 
conqpetitive positions, carrying out the routine functions of 
government r^ponsibly and efficiently. But the ranks of jobs 
filled by election,'' "appointment, or personal considerations are 
very thin for the Chlnesie Indeed. 

In testimony presented before the California Fair' Employment 
Practices Comoilssion in San /rancisco In 1970, the story of 
Francis Chlng was^ brought out. , 

Septei]|tber 1969, a civil service examination was 
given for the post of directorship (of the Los Angelas 



\ 



Coxmty Departjuent of * Arboreta and Botanic Gardens) • 
Francis Chliig', who worked his way up through the' 
ranks since 1956', and had an H^Si' from Michigan State 
University, was placed number one on the list. But* 
the 25'-m»-£oard of Governors decided to pick Dr. ' 
Jtohn Beard of Australia, the only other person who 
passed the ^t^st. r 

Los Angeles County Supervisor Frank Borelli objected r 
/to giving the job to a man who held no American ^pjti- 
/ zenship and stuck by Francis Ching. Other supervisors . 
agreed; the Board of Goveinaors decided in light of ^ 
this situation to hold 'a second examination. The Board 
of Governors^ President further specified that in the 
second examination, questions be included that related 
to "the public relations and social aspects of the 
candidates." • 

Again^ Francis Ching, who had been superintendent at 
the department since 1967 » topped the list. - Instead 
of awa^cUhg the post to him/ however, the governors 
cho^e to re-interview the top thr6e scorers on the 
test. Francis Ching and two other finalist were asked 
to give a IS-mlnute speech before the gov&nxora at a 
luncheon on April 2 of this year. The luncheon was 
followed by a coqktail party. 'The governors then de- 
dided who was "best" for the job. It was clear then 
the governors cared more f or 'spcial status and pres- 
tige than for qualifications. Most of all, they did 
not want Francis Ching « After the luncheoil, they chose 
the man who came out s,econd in the exam. 

\ 

However, unde?: the leadership of Supervisor Borelli, 
the Board of Supervisors unanimously voted to override 
the recommendation of the Board of Governors of the 
^ . Botanic Department. Francis Ching thus became the 
second As ianr American and tl^e first Chinese to head 
a major xtepartment in county government.^ 

Another example cited in the Commission testimony was the 
case of Mrs. Ming H.N. Moy, who had worked for fifteen years in 



6. "Chinese in Sto Francisco, 1970, Employment Problems' of > the 
Coniminity &8 Presented in Testimony Before the California Fkir 
Employment Practices Commission" (Tr'anscript) . 
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the budget departaent at HcCellan Air Force Base. She held the 
rank of GStll, -but for nine years had received nd promotion.' ' 
Ibrs. Hay held a B.A. degree from George Washington University' * 
and an H,A. degree in economics from Duke University. In her 
personal files were many letters of conaendation. After repeatedly 
being ignored for promotiony Mrs. Hoy filed a complaint. The 
official reason given for not promoting her was that she could 
not communicate with other because of her Oriental accent. Hov*~ 
ever, according to her attorney, ''Hra. Hoy speaks precisely and 
her grammar is Impeccable." Besides, her job In the budget 
department dealt more with books and numbers than with the public. 
The issue of speech was completely Irrelevant. 

To sum up, the Chinese fotuid In government service a wedge 
to break out of their ghetto occupations • They,. are prlmMily In 
the professional and technical jobs, performing the hignly skilled 
tasks In the dally operations of governmental functional but, when 
it comes to promotions Into the supervisory or manager 1£lL ranks, 
they are skipped over on the pretext that they are def ici«it-ln./r^ 
English or socially not presentable. ^ ' ] 
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SPMMARY OF FINDINGS 



1. Almost one put of five Chinese persons employed work in 
government service*, They are found primarily in the states of 
Hawaii and California. This percentage is imusually high consi- 
dering that, until very recent times, government employment 
required American citizenship and the Chinese population in the 
United States is heavily foreign-bom and alien. 

2. The reason lies in the status attached to government 
service and the lower racial bars of the civil service system. 

3. In state and local governments, the Chinese are predomi- 
nantly professionals and technicians. Translated into specific 
occup^ations, this means that they are teachers, engineers, and 
medical personnel. 

4* In g^ade level and earnings, the Chinese may be classi- 
fied as In the inlddle or upper-middle echelons.' 

5. The Chinese have come off better than other ethnic minori- 
ties in government service, but very few have managed to penetrate 
the upper grades. 

6. Large areas of government employment, such as the Postal 
System, the Sanit^ion, Fire, and Police Departments, have very 
few, if any, Orien>^a^s^ on their payroll. 

7. Civil service examinations consist of a written portion 
and an oral portion. The exclusion of Chinese from government 
service can^^Sir^renlently be carried out in the more sub'jective 
oral portion" or the examination. This is frequently the case. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

I 

When 19 percent, or one out of every five Chinese persons 
employed, are In government, we can see how important 'government 
employment has been in the lives of the Chinese in the United 
States. For decades, government service has been the primary 
hope of native-born Chinese American and the channel by which they 
climbed out the service and operatives occupations to which tney 
were restricted. Through competitive examinations or proof of 
competence, such as the licensing of teachers, nurses, librarians, 
or accountants, the Chinese were able to prove that they were 
competent to perform the duties required. 

Government service has expanded occupational opportunities 
for the Chinese people and it has given them upward mobility 
Into the middle ranks. Having proven themselves, the Chinese 
are ready to move forward. The probleto today is not getting in 
but going up. Promotion criteria must be reviewed to remove some 
of the myths and stereotypes about the Chinese. There ±^ too ^ 
much presumption that whites will not take orders from a Chinese, 
that a Chinese might not be able to handle himself in the social 
milieu, that the Chinese sjpeak only pidgin English or ha^ a 
heavy accent. 1 am forever amused by people Who come up to com- 
pliment me on how well I speak English without an accent. 

The issue of whether government employees must be citizens' 
of the United States was resolved at the state and local level 
by guidelines issued by the Civil Right Commission late in 1969. 
The guidelines state that the citizenship requirement discrimi- 
nates against persons on account of national origin and, therefore, 
is in violation of Title VII of the €ivil Rights Act. The U.S. 
Civil Service Commission has taken exception to this interpreta- 
tion and has not removed the citizenship ban. This question was 
discussed in detail in Chapter II. My recommendation is that the 
federal government as an eiiq>loyer should itself comply with its 
own guidelines handed down for the* state and local governments, 
except in positions involving national security and defense. 

The bulk of the Chinese employed in government ar^e in jobs 
filled by competitive examinations. The higher level Jobs are 
either filled on a noncompetitive basis, by appointment, or by 
election. These are the managerial, administrative, or policy- 
making jobs. The reason why I dldknot cover this area is that 
there are so few in the upper echelbns. The appointive and elec- 
tive jobs requlife Involvement in the political processes, and 
the Chinese have been reluctant to participate. It behooves the 
Chinese to realize that the .United Sta!tes is a democracy where 
the people are expected to be Informed and involved} and to take 
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an active part In the political processes of government* If they 
expect to have a voice in the determination of affairs that affect 
their lives and their interests ♦ they must take a more active poli 
tical role. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



UNIONS A MAJOR HURDLE 



The .strongest bastion gainst entry into the skilled crafts — 
particularly the building ax^ construction industry — are the unions. 
.Peculiar to this line of work is" the fact that hiring is done^ 
not' by contractors, but through the unions, and union cards 'are 
hard to come by. • . ^ 

The craft unions, as oppos^ed to industrial ^;iuiions, are strong 
exclusionists, and it is 1:heir intention to keep* their numbers 
low, their wages high, and their influence in the trades absolute. 
If one were to look at the structure of the unions and their » 
hiring practices, one would realize how ^entrenched their position 
is, for they can determine the size and composition of the work 
force, the hiring and the firing, ttie qualifications for entry 
into the crafts, when and under what circumstances their numbets. 
can work, and, to a large ^tent, the benefits and wages. 



<|^ou Can't Be a Plumber Just Because You Want To Be 

' ■> 

If you want to' be a secretary, you go' to schools and learn 
typing, shorthands and general office practices. Vhext;y0u have 
finished yotir studies, you can apply to any firm that wishes to 
•hire a secretary. You have no idea how miiny other persons are ^ 
taking a secretarial course, nor do the schools limit the number 
of student^ they take in. /Those who take the courses and who 
eventually become secretaries are governed by m«jny factors, ^chief 
among them the forces of supply and demand. 

In the building and construction trades, however, the union 
determines how many apprentices are to be 'admitted into the crafts. 
To be admitted, a prospective apprentice must be sponsored by two 
members. This sponsorship has given rise to nepotism and a situ- 
ation where a craft may be dominated by persons with close family 
ties. 
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The union leadership, may decide that at any given time <there 
shall be no more than 10,000 plunibers for a metropolitan area, * 
and that no more than 75 apprentices vUl be accepted for the 
calendar year to replace the oues who retire, die, br move away. 
Consequently, even. If 100 fathers had 100 sons waiting to step 
into the trade, 25 would have to wait until a slot opened up. ^ 
That literally left no opting to^any outsldejrs. 



^ The age qualifications are another major screening process 
to keep .the ranks of the crafts thin. Table 55 gives the qualifi- 
cations ^for, apprentices for the major unions in the New York area. 
The age cut-off is in the late teens to mid-twenties. If a young 
man has not ma^e a choice ^o become a plumber by age he. will 
^already be over-age and disqualified. 



With very few exceptions, most unions require ^hat the 
'apprentice be a citizen of the United States or that he has 
filed for naturalization papers. In other instancep, he must 
also have lived in the state for as long as three years. These 
qualifications are loBQaterial to the p^formance ofj the job and, 
to a large degree, screen out Emigrant groups like the Chinese. 

*■ " 
The length of the apprenticeship is a further deterrent. 
The period generally runs from three to five years, during which 
time the vage^ are only about one-half the journeyman's rates. 
For example, the apprentice plumber ^tarts off ^wlth $5.49 per 
hour compared to $8.25 for a journeyman, and the apprentice must 
serve five years before attaining journeyman's status. 

Still, the status gets him nowhere until he id a member of 
the union, because the unions control the hiring halls and job 
referrals. A booklet published by the New York City Commission 
^ Human Rights called "Bias in the Building Industry" flatly 
stated that: 

The contractors continue to shirk their respon- ' 
sibility to include minority group workers in their 
work force. • I . Xhelr LEGAL responsibility is set 
forth in a recent National Labor Relations Board 
ruling, confirmed by the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, which re-affirmed four basic 
legal doctrines: ^ 

1. Hiring is a management responsibility 'that 
cannot be delegated to unions. 

2« Union membership cannot be imposed as a 
condition of initial ^ployment because this 
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*' ' creates a closed shop in violation of federal^x 
labor lav. 



3. Labor contract clauses on hiring cannot be ; 
so rigged as to create or perpetuate an. illegal 
closed s^op. • • • ' . 

4. The satisfactory comt)letion of union tests 
or oth^ requirements cannot^ be made a condition 

o? employment. / ^ 

More than ten years after this ruling, the labor needs 
of the contractors are still met By asking the union to s^^d out 
X number of men. The booICLet goes on to say that "it is beypnd , 
credulity that a union official or business ^^agent will seek out * 
any non-union men. • • • If there is a shortage of men the con** 
tr^ctoivs will pay overtime rates to union men or accept, ref erraj.s 
from out-of-town locals^ V ' * . 

Management Surrenderjed Right to Hire 

' . When confronted by the complete^ surrender of their right to 
hire, the cc^tractors prqtested that» if any nontinion men' were on* 
the job, the union men would walk of J^. The contractors take 
further refuge behind the -skirts of the unions. The <jontractors^^ 
assert that they do not discriminate because^ of 'the color of a ; 
man's skin; that they will accept a nonwhlt^e if the union^sends 
him; but if the union is llly*^white or practices discrimination 
it is not their responsibility. ' 

Before the reader' comes to' the erroneous conclttsion that this 
chapter is a condemnation of labor unions, let me hasten to say * 
that it is not, the concept of the labor movement that Is questioned, 
but Its exclusionist policy against nonwhites that is deplored. 
Table 56, Racial Compositibn of ^Ten Construction Unions in San - * 
Francisco in 19.70^ reveals how few there are in that West coast 
city. In the New York region, we hav& figures compiled By the 
EEOC for 1972. For 317 locals with a total membership of 175,934, 
there are 229 Asian Americans. (See Table, 57.,) A closer look at 
the nonwhite union membership will feveal that d good portion of » 
the work force is in the laborer category ^ 



Government Steps In 

Since the contractors are reluctant to cooperate in opening 
the doors/ of employment in the crafts to mlnoritiesi^; the- various 



levels of government have parsed laws and Issued executive orders 
and decrees to try to open up a wedge. The Civil Rights Act of 
1964 has been on th^ law books for a decade, and Title VII of the- 
Act declares racial discrimination *in private emplpjnaent unlawful. 
Until 1972, however, the Equal Emplojnnent Opportunities Commission 
set up under the Ac^t 'to implement the law found its effectiveness ^ 
seriously hampered oy its. inability to enforce any violation o^ 
the law. . . ' . . ' 

At the federal' level. Presidential Executive Order 11246 set 
up the Office ojf Contract Compliance. This order imposes on the ; 
contractor in all federal contracts and federally assisted cpnstruc-^ 
tion contracts the obligation to take affipnative action t6 ensure 
that applicants tite employed and employees treated equitably without 
regard to their race, creed, or national origin, ^f irmative »actlon 
mandates positive effort on the part of the employer or cpntractor.. 
to recruit nonwhites and to see that they are given equal opportu- 
nity for advancement. To enforce compliance, the government has 
the right to cancel the contract or prohibit the contractor frpT)^ 
bidding on any futuire contract; The executive order was eventu&lly 
*£(irther strengthened by 'requiring that the employer show that he 
/nad met definite goals in hiring minority workers in his wotk force 
before he was permitted to bid on government-assisted contracts. 

It Was f^iffther' recognized that the pattern of discrimination 
and exclu^on began at the apprenticeship level. In 1967, the ' 
U.S. Depar^fent of Labor, announced that various- trade union locals 
would be denied federM certif icatidn unless tbejr reconsidered 
their refusal to admit nonwhites, to their apprenticeship programs. 

' Without these government measures, it is doubtful whether the 
unions or. contractors would '^haVe opened up their ranks to nonwhites 
at all, and, eyen id.th these measure?,' therd^ is -serioua doubt whether 
the^ have *madf much of an impact. Professpr Benja^ain W. WotWinson, 
in his exliaustive study published under the title Blacks, Unions * 
and the EEOC ,^ conclndes that remediation has been insignificant. 
Of phe seven ty-five^Slases of complaints brought before the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Coimnission mentioned in his study, agreements 
were executed, in only eighteen. Of these, the compliance in many 
jbtistances was perfunctory and ^did not get at the root of systematic 
exclusion of minorities from the unions. 

1. . (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1973), 
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Hometown Plans 



In-sea c Inotonceo^ the Indaqtry and local unions thetscelveo — 

ottered to upgrade their copaqltment to bringing minority vorlcers 
-Into-the tr^des^ when- 4Ae3F* realized that the social climate could ^ 
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no longer accept their, exclusidnist position. At the same time,, 
governmental pressures were making it a bit uncomfortable for 
them; when th6 tight money market' is reducing private construction 
to a minimum, public construction looms larger and may be the only 
type of work available. Consequently, a number of so-called home- 
town plans came into being ^.facilitate the employm^t and train- . 
Ing of minority individuals itoto fxxlly qualified union craftsmen. 
One of the better-kn(^wn plans was the New York. Flan, set up up in 
1970 in aij^agreement between the Board of Urban Affairs (represen- 
ting the industry and the unions), the State of New York, and the 
City of New York. The plan was to be funded on a-f if ty-f if ty basis 
between the. state and the city, mltius any federal funding. 

The New York Plan committed itself to a training prograpi for^ 
1,000 minority, trainees who, either because of age^ education, or 
other reasons, did not qualify- for the union apprenticeship program. 
In the first three years of the plan's exist^ice^ th$L Board of Urban 
Affairs, which administers the training program, claimed that it had 
placed 940 traln(56s: 666 were currentljr active, 340 were upgraded, 
and 43 had graduated Into journeymen status and attained union 
membership. . • - ^ 

From its Inception, the New York Plan was suspect. The city 
delayed endorsement and pulled out of the plan completely in January 
1973. The plants only financial support came from the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. One of the criticisms leveled against the New York - 
Flan was that .it was nqt^movjing^inor-ities'^to" tBe unions fast 
enough. Aff'graduates of the trainee programs, minorities were 3till 
jobless imtil they could be affiliated with a union', apprentices- 
had an advantage oyer the trainees for u^aion membership. Another 
<?rlticlsm wa§ that not all of the craft unipn^, and especially the 
hlgl^er-paylng ones, were signatories to the New York Flan^ 

Altliough the Board of Urban Affairs claimed that minority . 
membership in some of the crafts ranged from 4 percent to 40 percent, 
an organization called Fight Back challenged these figures and said 
that "if 'there is any construction site in the city where there is 
40 percent minority participation, then where have they got them? 
Where in the hell are they?^* 

;* In January 1973„ the City of ^New York withdrew from the plan 
and Imposed mandatory goals for minority hiring comparable to the v 
proportion of the population In which they ai:e found in the city. 
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.The federal government, is tituted its mandatory goals in December 
1974* Several suits itiov in the courts are seeking to resolve the 
- question whether t4ie lndustr-y^and-4mlons^^whicb>4iave^ieep:^tradi-- 
ti6nally~ excluslbni'st in ^e3jraapl?5ymenc practices, can be~^cp'ee=-~ 

*ted ta police themselves* 

Tlie New York Flan claims to be one of the better hometown 
plans^ If so; not much can be sa:|d about the others: the.Buiff aio 
Pl^, the New Chicago Plan, the Pittsburgh Plan, and the Seattle, 
Plan. . 



. Fey Chinese In Construction Ct-afts 

Where do the Chinese fit into this picture? Hardly at all, , 
and 'that 14 precisely the* pk)int^ we want to make. If we turn back 
to Table 30, showing Majbr Occuptftlxmal Groups of the Chinese by 
Percent, we see that^^in I970"*the percentage of Chinese engaged In 
the. crafts was 5.4 peroKxt.^ However, if we look at Table 31 showing 
selected occupations \>£ /the Chlife^e.in more detail, we find $, total 
of only l,767i or 4 percent of the^Chinese labor force, in the 
construction crafts in 1970. Of this ntlmber the state of Hawaii 
alone cll.lmed.'a . Jarg'e propprtlon-rone out of efvery f ive perspns 
in. th^ labor force in. that state .wia&V In the crafts. That leaves 
but a scatt^ed few for the entire malxilapd United States. ^ 

The scant nui^ers are quite evident by the figures given in 
..Table 56,' showing racial^ composition o£ ten construction unions in 
San Francisco-' and Table 37, showing somewhat comparable data for 
this New York region*^ ^ ^ 

Th^e is a total of 365 Orientals in the ten construction unions 
^in Saft Francisco. 270 of these are in one union alon^. jljaly 20 are 
in the plumbers un^on in a city where^^ientals make up' al)dut 10 
percent of the population. • . . . i ^ 



2. NctJ^ l^at in some of our tables the term Oriental is ^Bq)loyed 
ancl It^^thers As ian-Amei^ leans is used. These terms are not synon- 
ymous, nor dp they ^ive us any breakdown for the Chinese. In the 
absence of^ other data,r the figures are ^iven as ixu^icators^ The 
term Oriental generally tneajis thd Far 'Eastern peoples such as the 
Chinese, Japiinese, and KPcea^s. Asian-Americans take in hhe Fill- 
. pinos and Indians, as well as» th^ Vietnamese, Indonesians, Malayans, 
• etc. ' ' ^ ' 
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Tot the Nev York regipn, we have later figijres for 1972, 
encompassing xmion membership in the building trades for 317 

locals. For a a uch-larger area- aad--uHdeg-ar4>TO ad^r^ef^ai:t4o&^ 

"X8lan=iSSBf1xan7" tnere is a total or 2Zy persons, or one-tentfi 

^of _l-,percent^^wha-are -in the construction-drafts, ^ Ther^ are - 

three plumbers of Asian descent in New, York. 

Ready and Willing 

It is quite evident that these figtxres say something, and 
that they say it loud and clear. Asian-Americans are definitely 
not inibhe construction crafts. Is it because' they choose, not 
to go into this line of work or have they been effectively exclu- 
ded? The question was answered for me by David Wong, director 
of the Recruitment and Training Program in Westchester, New York, 
watchdog for the Office of Federal Contract Compliance^ 

In my interview with him, he said. 

Last week, I had an opening to refer a plasterer. 
I put one ad in the Chinese newspaper and made a spot 
annotincement pyer the local FM station that broadcasts 
once a week on Saturdays, Thirty Chinefie applicants / 
came to me for that job. y ^ 

My territory is Westchester, but whenever I have / 
a little time, I come down to Chinatown to volunteer , 
my services. iVe been^with the Recruitment and Train- 
ing Program for about five years and I -have personally 
placed 44. Asian Americans in the various |:rad^s. When 
the DeMatteis Construction Firm was awarded the Confu- 
cius Plaza contract^ two years ago., I mentioned to the 
Boards of Urban Affairs and Mr. DeMatteis th^t they 
should give some coit&lderation to putting A^ian Americans 
into a project that is going up ±a out own cpmnunity. 
I sent about twenty people up to the Stat6 Etaployment 
Office to regis terror trainee positions, but not one 
of those people were called. After the protest demon- 
stration, suddenly everyone looked bewildered and said, 
"Look, we did not know any Asian Americans vera interes- 
ted." 

Now we come to question about qualifications and 
knowledge of the English language. I have found out * 



3. See p. 122 for reference to this case. 
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since last year that the fifteen Chinese who took the 
sheet metal test. and steamf Itters^ test scored the ^ 
highest-of-all the mino r ities They came- 1n first 1n 
maEh7 xirst ia spacial^felaclons , and even firsc in 
^_ -English-. .-^-So^lar , -none^has^gone. to^work yet^ 

If somebody tells me that they don't know where 
to find qualified Asian-Americans for construction 
work, I 'can supply them with 135 names to select from 
now. We have skilled carpenters, bricklayers, elec^ 
tricians, and tilemen from the old country with many 
years of experience. They just need some training in 
the building codes and methods used in this country. 



Chinese Not a Minority 

Minorities have a hard enough time battling the fortress 
of the trade unions, but in this fight, where all the ethnic ^ 
minorities are in the same boat, the. Chinese or Asians are left 
out in the cold. The anomaly is that the minorities could not 
penetrate the construction Industry without government pressure 
in the form of Affirmative Action or Contract Compliance, yet, 
when machinery was s^et up to aid minorities, the Asians were not 
V^ognized' as minorities. 

Accorcilng to James McNamara of the Federal Office of Contract 
Compliance, in testimony before the Civil Rights Hearings for 
Asian-Americans , 

^ ^Orientals simply have not been recognized by the 
goverjoment agencies, by the unions, or by the contrac- 
tors ^s a group that are considered minorities and a group 
that Is considered disadvantaged . • • the New York 
Statfe^ Coinmission on Human Rights . . . does not consi- 
der Orientals to be entitled to that kind of special 
treatment known as a dispensation, from the State laws 
against' discrimination. ... On the federal level, 
we have had some recent experiencj&s with the U.S.. At- 
torney's Office in the Southern llisttict. . . . The 
problem is, again, they do not recognize Orientals, in 
the definition of minorities, at least in the two cases 
that our office had some involvement in. 

As a consequence of this ruling, Asians are outside of affir- 
mative, act ion, outside of contract compliance, outside of the 
equal employment opportunity umbrella. They have to compete disad- 
vantageousiy not only with whites, but also with dlTRfep-o^nwhite 
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minorities who are given gov eminent backlog through these special 
Tprogras&B. ^ 



This writer was present at the CiviTXi^Kts (ToSmlttee Hearings 

when Mr^ McNamar-a-s-te&t-isony -was -taken^ TW-chalahnah, Frank^n 

Williaois, sat bolt uprights and he called for clarification from 
counsel. "Is it legislative or executive responsibility to def ine 
the groups that are includef witfiin the general heading ^minprity'?" 
he asked. "It is judicial," he was told. In the two instances 
mentioned, it was a judge's ruling ^ but further questioning unco- 
vered the fact that interpretation of an executive order is an 
executive function, and in^thls instance, it was the responsibility 
of the solicitor of the Department of I^bor. 

thien the ball bounced back into the lap of the Office of 
Contract Compliance, the spokesman said Asian-Americas were al- 
ways considered within the definition of a minority. Stijl puz-- 
zled. Chairman Williams said, "The Federal attorneys and judges 
must have based their interpretiation upon some law or executive 
order," and he called for a copy of the court order. 

Minority Within a Minority \ ' 

Even in instances where the Asian has been recognized as a 
minority coming under the umbrella of affirmative action and con- 
tract compliance, he faces competition with other minority groups 
scrambling for the limited number of slots. Again, the DeMatteis 
case in the construction of Confbcius Plaza in New York's China- 
town is an excellent example. 

Before the awarding of ^ny publics-monies contracts in New . 
York, cdntractors must demonstrate that they are in compliance 
with mindiflty hiring goals. When the Chinese 'community leaders 
asked for reassurances on this score at the signing of the con- 
tract, th^y were told by/ the attorneys, "Don't worry, the gpvem- 
ment will make sure of that."^ When the work got undetwa^r, the 
Chines^ discbvered that o^y four people aut of a work f d^rce of 
seventy-one Were Chinese; one was the architect, two were laborers 
and a third, jm of£ice worker ^ When queried about a $42 million 
construction project ^olng up in Chinatown with no provision by 
the contractor to utilize Chinese craftsmen, the contractor replied,, 
"We are in compliance. Our percentage of minority employees exceeds 
the recommen^ied goals." 

A sjpokesman for the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity 
maintained that the law and executive orders did not specif y . propor- 
tionate Tepresentation amon^ the minorities. -"We cannot break 



minorities up into categories, so many blacks, so many Puerto 
Rlcans, so many Asian-Americtos, etc* When a contractor shows 
us that his work force is 40 percent >lack and Puerto Rican, he 
has. shown us ^e is in cqmpli/ 



True, the letter of tae law was- fiLilfllled, but there was 
absolutely no^sensitivity to the feelings or position of the 
Chinese craftsmen, jaho realize that. If they are excluded from 
their line of wotk right onNtlie^ own front steps by the the 
contractors, the unions, and other minorities, they stand little 
chance when they hav^ to compete elsewhere. 
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STOMARY OF FINDINGS 



!• Occupatiions like the-4mjLlding-agg-eoa8^ruc^4on craf ts^-toe: 



cohtxolXed Dy/tbe \mlons. ^ TEe control is almost absolute because 
th e ualons det ermin e- the -Wlze axuLxomBosition of the work force, 
the hiring and tferfiringl the qualifications for entry into the 
crafts, when arid xinder what circumstancejs their members cah work, 
and to a large extent the benefits and the wages. This control 
has been very ^f ective in keeping minority groups out of the 
industry. < * ' - ' . 

2. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act has not proven too 
effective in righting these wrotigs because the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission could only conqiliate complaints and did 
not have enforcement powers until 1972. 

3. 'Fed^al Contract Compliance was also impotent until it 
was strexigthened by the stipulation of preaward compliance by 
unions and contractors. 

4. Hometown plans, whereby the industry and unions offered 
to police themselves, have not been too successful \and are being 
terminated in favor ofi mandatory goals. 

5. If the blacks and numerically larger nonwhite minorities 
have had a tough time breaking into the industry,, the Chinese are 
having a worsf time of it. In fact, they are conspicuously absent . 
from the craft occupations. 

6. Rationalizations that th^ Chinese do not .want to go into 
the crafts or that they are unqualified are simply not true. They 
are willing^ able, and eaget to enter the cojistruction crafts if 
they can bat):er down the exclusidnist, walls of the industry and 
unions. 

1 . In instances where minorities are being helped to scale 
the baanrlers put up by the unions and construction industry by such 
government programs as Affirmative Action, Equal Employment Oppor- - 
tunity, and Contract Compliance, the Chinese are considered outside 
the ptxrview of these aids because they are not considered* a minority • 
There is no clear-cut interpretation and det^rmiJlation. . , 

8. Even where they are repognized as a 'minority, the Chinese 
are edged out by the more vocal, actlvidt, and numerically stronger 
minorities. * / . 
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RECOMMENDATIQNS 

~It-4*as.-only^ 4«cade-ago-4in-the 1960s) that many union^ struck 



from their constitutions clauses tl^at rea d like the fol lovinjS^: . "No 
person "shaXr become ~a~meffl)er of the ^LE ^Brotherhood ofTocoiQOtJve"' ^' 
Engineer s> tinless he is a white man"; or "An applicant for manber- 
ship must be white boxm, of good moral character, sober and Indus- 
trious;" 

To open up an area of anployment^ where the labor unions lare 
so firmly entrenched and wheare their traditional and espousedl policy 
against the. c&lored races are so deeply Imbedded is not going! to be 
an easy task. Using as an example, the building and construction 
industry, where Asian-Americans have had some experience in trying 
to penetrate the union barriers, we realize that the results h^ve 
not been too significant, even though EEOCj Federal Contract Compli- 
ance, and the Hometown Flans had applied some leverage to the effort* 

If we look back at_Tables 56 and 57 in this chapter, showing 
either minority representation or Asian-American membership in the 
building and construction unions, we will see that the situation 
has improved but a wee bit. Accordi^iig to Frofessor Benjamin 
Wolklnson, wha conducted a thorough study of the black experience 
in unions, labor union cases litigated by the EEOC exceed those 
of all employment discrimination cases by four and a half times • 

From this obseirver's viewpoint^ it seems that there are two * 
erroneous approaches In the efforts of government, contractors', 
and everyone involved to Increase, minority representation in the 
building and construction Industry: 

1* Using old, methods to f;Lt new conditions; in other words, 
trying to push minorities into union-established channels for 
training, apprenticeship, union membership, and job referrals* 
The results have not been encouraging* It is simply futile and 
unrealistic to think that the "haves" in terms of union membe^rship 
are going to voluntarily relinquish their privileges and peroga- 
tlvea without strong resistance* 

2* Concentrating too. much on the trainee aspect without 
providing .for employment opportunities at the end of the training 
period* The trainee period is a long one* It is also a parallel 
pne to the. apprenticeship programs. » If the* trainees are subordl- - 
nated to the apprentices In job preference, trainees ylll be dls- 



4* Wolklnson, Op* clt> , p* 132. 
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coufaged from entering or completing their trainlSg^ If the 
trainees see no hope at the end of their per^iod of trainingj> 
the-training-ipr^grams -seif ve n o u seful purpose* 



The-^bot-feleneck and stopper are the union hirinjg halls, where 

the membership holds the keys to job referrals. If the hiring 
halls continue to resist integration or dole out a few token slots 
to minorities, this is where the iogjam is; this is where the gov- 
ernment must direct its efforts to increase the flow. 

Since management or the contractors have long' relinquished 
their right of hiring* to the unions, they may just as well re;L'in- 
quish it to a third pary who will try earnestly to open up the 
industry to workers without regard to skin color. 

Bypass the Union • - 

My recommendation is to bypass the union's exclusionist ap- 
prenticeship program andbypafes the union hiring halls in job 
referrals and placement. Here is how the scheme would work: 
Since contractors must pledge to aim toward a gdal of minority' 
representation in their work force prior to contract /iward, they 
could just as w^ll allocate these job slots to an outf it like the 
Recruitment and Training Program now under contract to the Office 
of Contract Compliance. This program is run by a private outfit 
that has had an outstanding record of providing supportive ser- 
vices to enable minorities to seek an(J hold joba'in 'the Construc- 
tion industry. RTP could be entrust? also ^ with the actudl place- 
ment in jobs of minority workers who have finished training, those 
already qualified by virtue of holding diplopias from vocational 
schools, by virtue of being licensed, or, by virtue of long years 
of experience in the trade; The essential criteria are to prove 
that the worker is qualified. 

The RTP as it is presently set up merely warms up the minor-, 
ity applicants in anticipation of getting into the game. It seeks 
out and prepares applicants to take the exams "given by the unions; 
it helps the applicant obtain necessary papers and documents such 
as birth certificates, high school diplomas, and citizenship papers; 
it helps minority members regist^ at the state employment office. 
But the criteria and procedures are still union-established and 
union-controlled. As a result, large number of -the beneficiaries 
of RTP efforts are still sitting on the btoch in the dugout, waiting 
to be called. 

After recruiting and ascertaining that the applicants are 
qualified, the kTP should be anpowered to place the minority workers 
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Into slots set aside ror them. Its task would no different 
from that of the union hiring halls, etcept that they would be 
^tivated toward ^ttlng minority representation Into an industry 
tha'tHSas "traditionally been iilyHtrfiiter 



.For the, Chinese^ who. are neither here nor there — not part 
of the majority, but not Adjudged a minority by some political v 
Jurisdictions — there mus.t be some, recognition that all minorities 
are not alike, although all minorities are disadvantaged by racial 
discrimination. There Is specicd need In the Chinese communities 
at present because of the unprecedented Increase^ in the Chinese- 
American population within the last few years. Part of the reason 
for this sudden spurt is the removal of highly discriminatory immi- 
gration" legislation directed specifically against the Chinese. 

• ** 

The Chinese experience is different from^hat oi other ethnic 
groups. Many Immigrants were ^skilled craftsmen before they came 
to the United States. They are looking for Jobs In their line of 
work. They are hard-working and reliable. In other words, they 
are qualified, willing, and able. They should not be denied the 
chance to break loto t^e tx%de. ' 

' Fr^m a number of people in Chinatown working in the manpower 
area, I solicited suggestions on how to facilitate the entry of 
Chinese-Americans into the craf The opinion seems to be that 
the Chinese are unfamiliar with how to go about getting Into the 
Industry and that they need a little more "handholding" at this 
point, ^ ' ' 

The Chinese are somewhat conditiolied by their cultural back- ^ 
ground to be reticient and noncompetitive. In Chiiia, humility is. 
considered a virtue. In this country^ suQh character traits are 
viewed as weaknesses and are decided drawbacks if today's contem- > 
porax:ies are to be in the vanguard for penetrating the union strong 
holds, Consequently, I wbuld rec^>mmend that branch Recruitment and 
Training Programs be established in the Chinatowns of New York aiid 
San Francisco to serve the Asian populations o^ the Ekst and West 
Coasts," Proposals for such Chinatown-based programs have be^ 
submitted to the Department of Labor for three consecutive years 
and were turned down each time. As mentioned previously, handhold- 
Ing is vitally necessary for the initial thrust. I am sure that 
once the Chinese gain entry Into the crafts they will be able to 
hold their own by their performance. Their record will be their 
own best advertisement. 



Maintain Standards 

Minority workers mast never permit themselves to lower the 
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standards of Job performance. To do, so would be self -defeating. 
No one should he able to point a finger at the minority craftsmen 
and call them inferior or not? up to par, I would not want my 
apartment house or office building to go up with shoddy workmanship, 
I would not like to pay extra for inefficiency in the construction 
of public works through heavier taxes. Nor should any. employer 
be compelled to accept unproductive workers. 

Minority workers must be judged by their performance. They 
should be given no dispensation , for poor skills or bad work habits. 
I am not recommending that minority workers be hired merely because 
they are black or of Spanish origin or Asian or Chinese. What I ' 
am saying here is that there are qualified minority workers who 
cannot enter the crafts because of racial discrimination. This 
is clearly evident whto* Chinese applicants scored highest in mat)?^ ^ 
highest ^In spatial relations, and even highest in English, but -^r^^^ 
were never called, Th^s evidence is reinforced when a metropolis 
like New York City, with a population of close to 10 million, 
counted only 229 Asian craftsmen in its union locals in 1972. 
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CHAPTER IX 
INCOME 



*^ The. concept of income. is not the same with all peopl^e. In 
the modem business world, there are standardized bookkeeping and 
accounting procedures which tend to give some measure of uniformity, 
but a dollar s-and-cents figure does not always mean the same. 

I remesaber my father's very simple bookkeeping method. He ~ 
operated a hand laundry,- doing all the washing and ironing himself. 
We had a monstrous cash register on which he rang up all receipts. 
From the cash register, he paid all bills in cash. Our home was 
above the laundry, so whenever we needed money for groceries,' 
clothing, or household needs, my father took money from the regis- 
ter. At the end of the week, he counted what- was left in the cash 
register drawer, minus a fixed sum that he had put into the regis- 
ter for change at the beginning. This amount, to hJm, was his 
weekly income, and he putjthe^ amount down in a little spiral note- 
book. 

r 

What a savings he ef f ect:ed in keeping recordsl . His .earnings 
were what he had left at the end of the week. 

Eat You, Sleep You • " ^ ^ 

My father employed a helper in the laundry. This person slept " 
in our house and ate at our table. He was paid a net sum^at the 
end of the week. That was his income. In China^ most businesses 
or firms hired workers on this basis.' Room and board were provide! 
by the employer gratis. / Wages were cash payments in addition to 
room and board. This is what foreign firms in Chinese cities came 
to know as !'Eat you, sleep you." When they negotiate to hire local 
help, foo4 and lodging are expected as part of the job, but are not 
part of the wages. 

When the Chinese work for their own countrymen in the United 
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states, * the .same conditions apply* If a chef In a Chinese restaurant 
is hlre4j?it $600 a Bonth, he expects .$600 net In his pay envelope. 
Income duces. Social Security deductions, medical insurance have all 
been taVen care of by the employer. Employers generally have living 
quarters for tlieir help should the help choose to live there. 'These 
quarters are like dorms with beds, but they are a place to sleep. 
Meals are served in the business establishment. 

When workers, enticed by the prospec^t of higher wages venture 
outside the Chinese fold, they are often very much suprlsed that 
food and lodging must come out of their own pockets. They may not 
"realize how expensive these two items are and how burdensome it is 
to find a place to live and to prjspare one's own meals. ' , 

Even when room and board are not part of the deal, income 
taxes and Social Security taxes are. In questioning over twenty 
en^loyees who work in the restaurants and groc^y stores in China- 
town, X fotmd that everyone's taxes and Social Security deductions 
were' assumed by the employer. Chinese en^ployees think in terms 
of the dollars and cents in their, pay envelopes. Es^loyers take 
into account the fact that they are responsible for all' the extra 
items that increase the cost of hiring help. Th^ef ore, wage and 
salary, when working for one's own countryman, is not compara&le 
to the* amount when working for a non--Chinese employer. And these 
Hre considerations to take Into account whei^ interplreting income 
figures for the Chinese. ' 

Don't Take Income Figures at Their Face^V^ue 

' ^ 

Income :l!s one of the least reliable characteristics reported 
by the U.S./ census, yet it is considered one of the best mealsures 
of economic well-being because it is closely related to educational 
attainment, occupation, standard .of living, and other characteris- 
tics. According to the Census Bxireau, the rate of nonresponse to 
the question on income r^an ^bout 10.6 ^percent in I960 add is now 
considerably higher. ^ People often regard this que8t3Lon a,8 an 
invasion of prlvac/. Even when it is answered, the reporting of 
income cannot be too accurate for many reasons* People generally 
do not consult their records when thecr answer the questions on 
Income. They give approximations based on. memory, and it is easy 
to forget minor or irregular sources of income. If they get a 
promotion and raise in salary, they may have forgotten that their 



1. U.S. DepartmeTOrJof Coimierce, The Methods and Materials of 
Demography, vol. J, (1971), p. 365. 
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pay for the first part of the year was ^less. ^ 

Some show-offs like to bolster their eg6s by thinking of * 
themselves as $20,000- or $50,000-a-year individuals. Others 
xmderreport bepause they imderreported on their income tax retturns. 
Some workers receive payment in kind, not cash. A farm family may 
be much better off than a city family with the Uame cash receipts. • 
Wage levels may be lower in certain regions with a corresponding 
lower cost of living. Income may be the best measure of economic 
well-being, but dollars and centd are not. ^Income figures must, 
therefore, be interpreted with these factors in mind. 

Nor is income just wages of salary or proceed^ from self- 
employment. If one is fortunate enough to have a rich aunt or grand-* 
parents, one may not have to exert any effort at all to have a 
substantial income. If one spieuds freely, and another puts his 
savings in a bank to eaim interest,^ the latter will have a side 
income. A former iieighbor of obrs earned very little as a subway 
token seller, but he lived with his mother-in-law, who had. bought 
het home at a total price of $4,000. The. home was paid off aiid ^ 
the taxes were minlm^U.. A similar home today wpuld cost $30,000 ^ ^ 

with a higher assessment base for real estate taxes. Consequently, 
he had a decided ifinancial advantage ovet our family, even though . 
we earned more. ' >' ^ 

For many Chinese, these side benefits are fewi if any. tfe 
Chinese were not permitted to put down foots in the United States, 
because we were not permitted to enter the cotititry except under 
severe limitations. We were not permitted to buy real. estate in 
many Western states at preinf lation prices because of the Alien 
Laxyi Acts. Recent immigrants left behind laost of their worldly 
possessions to start life anew in this country. Every single 
item they need must be purchased now at current inflated prices. 
In other words, more of th^ income of Chinese families must be 
spent for the basic things that oth^s who have lived longer in 
the United States may, have already- accumulated. This means that 
the Chinese are at a disadvantage in the use of their income. 
Income, therefore, .is relative not only to time and place aind in 
coaiparlson to others^ but also according to circumsta n ces, ^condi- ' ^ 

tions, ^nd history. 



Family Income 

With. these factors in mind, we can now look at the income 
figures presented by the 1970 ccnsfus pertaining to the Chinesfe.. 
Most economlstsfor demographers consider the.family as an economic 
unit and pool the incoiaf^ of - all the family members. 
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Table 58 shows family Income of the Chinese In the United 
States* and five selected states. There seems to be vide disparity 
In fffloily Income from state to state. Callfpmia, with Its .largca: 
Chinese popxilation, approximates the national pattern, of Income 
distribution — about 5 percent for eadh .$1,000 aggregate, except 
at the lover and higher extremities. The Chinese in Nev York are 
aoticeably poorer, and those in Havaii, significantly better off. 

There is a close relationship betveen Income^ and length of 
stay in this country. The old-timers are idolng veil and the recent, 
arrivals are having a hard time. The Chinese in Nev York are faring 
the Worst. Their median Income is close to $6,000 J)elov that of 
Chinese in Hawaii. That is a very big ga^. The 'Chinese in Massa- 
chusetts are only a little better off. Obviously, the eastern states 
vlth the more recent Influx of Immlgrantsj have a significantly lover 
Income. In the tvo eastern states — ^Nev Y<^rk and Massachusetts — - 
the Chinese are predoiolnantly sesrrice vorkers and operatives; the 
rate of Illiteracy is high, but so is the. proportion of college gradu 
ates. (S^e Tables 21 and 27.) The main causal factor In the much 
lower Income §eems to be the recentness o| arrival in this country. 

How does the average Chinese family Income cfcraq^are with the 
'U.S. and state averages? Table 59 gives ^ comparison. In the 
United States and in the states of California' and Havaii, the Chinese 
median, as veil as the^ean. Income is hlghtt. In Nev York, Illinois 
and Massachusetts, the figures are lover. 

The mean is higher than the median lii every Instance, vhich 
Indicates that the Chinese in the upper- Income half have a substan- 
tially higher Income to pull up the average. And the Chinese In 
Havaii have pulled up the U.S. family- income of the Chinese. Atten*- 
tion to regional or state differences must, therefore, be considered 
in any social or economic planning. ^ 



Multi-earners 

Since the average Income of the Chinese family exceeds in many 
Instances that for the people of the nation and some states, can it 
be surmised that the Chinese are veil paid and veil off? On the 
surface, it may appear that vay'imtil a look at the number 

of earners in the Chinese families. ^ I bad not given this matter 
much thought until I read a term paper Submitted by one of my stu- 
dents on the lifestyle of a Chinese familjy. The family consisted 
of parents and six offspring. It^ seemed as If their eating and 
sleeplxig habits yere very Irregular because someone vas Invariably 
going to vork or coming home. The father and tvo older children 
had full-time jots; tvo other younger girls vho vere still in 
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school had part-time jo'bs, but their hotirs were rather long/ They 
worked in a supermarket at night, stacking the shelves. The mother 
was continually sending off one of her brood to school or to work. 
But five paychecks Vere '<;oming into that family—dutifully handed 
to the mother every Friday. 

The fact that half of the Chinese females 16 years and over 
are in the labor force is a telling clue that the family income 
for. the Chinese comes from more than one source. The number of 
earners in*Chinese families is given 'in Table $0. In the $10,000 
to $14,999 bracket, just a bit. over two out of five (43.1 percent) 
attained this family ^income with one earner, .j^l percent had two 
earners, and as much as 9.4 percent 'of the faz£ilies with this in- 
come had five earners. Obviously, then, tji^ additional persons ^ 
putting into the family "kitty", wll rais^the -totdl amount, but, 
when viewed in light of manpower escpended and remuneration per* 
unit of labor, the picture does not look as rosy. 

The higher mean family income may come from the^^6.1 .percent 
of families with- $1^,000 to $19,999 and even the 10.0 percent with 
$20,000 to $29,999, but in these higher income brackets, the incre- 
ment invariably co^es from a larger number of e^rner,&, rather than 
from increases in .individual pay. ' ^ . 

Per Capita Income ' ^ r 

This fact is apparent when personal income is CQnqpared with 
family income. These figures are presented in Table 61. Personal 
income is that amount received per individual 16 years and over. 
When one examines this table, the seeming affluence of the Ghixijese 
fades. Only one-fourth of the Chinese males earned over $10,000, 
and less than 5 percent of the females did. If family members 
did not pool their incomes, the Chinese would be in a sorry eco- 
nomic shape. , ^ 



Are the Chinese Poor? 

In 1970, for the first time in U.S. census history, a ney 
concept or eonomic characteristic was introduced into the census. 
It was tW.^poverty level, index. "The index provides a range of 
poverty income cutoffs adjusted by such factors ajs family sizd, 
sex of the family head, number of children under 18 years old, and 
farm and non-farm ^residence. "2 



2* U.S. Censu:s Bureau, "General Social and Economic Characteristics 
U.S. Summary (1970), Appendix 30. 
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In 1969, the poverty thresholds ranged from approximately 
$1,500 tq $6,000. The average poverty threshold for a nonfarm 
family- of four headed by a male was $3, 745, The thresholds are 
computed on a national basis only and are not adjusted for local 
or state variations in the cost of living. 

Table 62 shows the number of Chinese families with income less 
than poverty level. 9,753 families fall' Into this category, and 
the table gives a further breakdown by states. New York has a 
higher percentage of poverty- level families, with 13.8 percent, 
compared to a Chinese national average of 10.3 percent. This 
proportion is just about the same as for- the U.S. poverty level 
for whites (10.2 percent), but substantially below that for black 
families(29.9 percent). Again, the reader is reminded that Chinese 
families have multi-earners. There is a good deal of moonlighting 
(working at two jobs) and long hours so that the income figures 
are not exactly comparable. ' 

Pay Goes Up with Age , ^ 

There is a definite correlation between income and age, except 
for those beyond age 65. The reason is apparent, and follows the 
normal course of events. The only remarkable factor about the 
pay-age coxxelation is the long period it takes for the Chinese to 
get started. By age 20 to 24, over three-quarters of the Chinese 
males earn less thpn $4,000, and it is not until the 25 to 34 age 
categoryi that the males begin to move into the higher income brac- 
kets. This is explained in large part by the fact that the Chinese 
are still going for their graduate degrees, and whatever earnings 
they make come from school-related or part-time work. 

The 40.6 percent of male teenagers 16 to 19 years old who have 
no income (see Table 63) is a current and potentially explosive 
troublespot. Young fellows at this age need initiation into the 
work world. Their demands are also great, fueled and Increased ^ 
by the long hours spent in front of televison. Teenagers should 
haye more access to paying jobs, which would give them some sense 
of personal worth and would reduce tHelx time watching the "boob 
tube" or hanging out with the gang. Teenage gangs and their vio- 
lent behavior in San Francisco and New York's Chinatown are now 
headline producers. The old adage still holds, "Idle hands are 
the devil's workshop." 

! 

Pay for Chinese females increases with ag^ at a much slower 
pace than for males. The median pay is approximately one-lialf 
that of the males for all age brackets except the teens. At the 
height of their earning power (age 35 to 44) only 7.5 percent take 
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in over $10,600 annually. 



Income by Occupation ' 

What does a Chinese doctor earn? An engineer? A garment 
worker? A service worker In the food Industry? Table 64 gives 
median earnings by selected occupations. Why Ig It that Chinese 
physicians' or dentists' earnings average out to between $14,000 
and $15,000? This Is considerably below a doctQr's earning capac- 
ity. T could venture a conjecture that many have not fulfilled 
the licensing or citizenship requirements and are earning a small 
pittance in a hospital as a resident physician, whereas the estab- 
lished M.D.'s may be doing quite well. 

Cheai^hlnese Labor . 

— A strong >argument used to push through the Chinese Exclusion 
Act a^ its extensions time and again was that the Chinese were 
cheap labor' willing to accept lower wages, which undermined the 
American standard of living. I assure you that no one wants to 
accept lower wages if he can get more, but e]q>loyer8 and the labor 
market must rid themselves of the notion that Chinese manpower 
can be obtained at less th^n the going rate. 

When I was working in tlie public library, a reader came over 
to my desk one evening and told me how much he enjoyed reading my 
book. Mountain of Gold t 

"I am a great admirer of the Chinese people," he gushed. "They 
are hard working and reliable. My business is film processing. I 
develop movie and documentary films, an4 I would like to hire some 
Chinese. Can you recommend someone?" 

I felt a mom^tary surge of pride from the man's comments and 
offered to contact an acquaintance who handles job, referrals at the 
China Institute, 

"I need two people at least," continued the prospective employ- 
er. "I will train one man to process film, and I would like another 
person for stock control." Thejjobs sounded rather interesting, and 
the year was 196ft, when jobs were not too plentiful. 

China Institute responded to my call Immediately and dispatched 
a recesnt graduate in engineering for the film processing job and an 
education major for the stpQk control job. Two weeks later, I saw 
the prospective employer in the library again. Curious about the 
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outcome of the two referrals, I approached the nan and Inquired if 
the two people were hired. ' 

i 

**No," he said* "The young man didn't want the jph, and the 
yoimg lyBdy^B English was not good <enotigh to handle\the paperwork." 
JSy r;e^tlon was: Well, I tried; and I let the natter go at that. 

. Some time -lafer, I met my acquaintance from the China Institute 

and asked him about the referral. "That man offered C ' 

coolie wages," he replied.' •'He jtxst wanted good cheap labor." 

/ 

"What about the other job?" I inquired. "The man said her 
English was not up to par." , 

"Nonsense," my friend replied. "She was just iiired.at P.S. 

as a teacher. I think the Board of Education is a better judge* 
of her English th^in that fellow. She, too, was insulted by the 
-salary he offered her." 

Now from the other side of the cdln: In an interview with a 
Chinese-American bank officer in Chinatown, I asked what the banks 
were doing to widen the scope of employment opportunitiesr lor the \ 
Chinese' in Chinatown. His off-handed remark was: "I have been 
trying to sell Chinatown to the electronics industry.^ I tell them' 
we have cheap, dependable labor' here. "^ Need I comment fisrther on' 
this statement? , , - ^ " 



/ Source of Income 

The main reason why I set up Table 64 to reflect earnings by 
occupation rather than* income by occupation was to find out what 
a Chinese makes on a given job. Income is a more inclusive term,' 
covering ^receipts' from all sources. The census lists wage/^^id 
salary, self -employment income. Social Security, public assistance 
or welfare, and other incom^. The latter category covers interest, 
dividends, rent, royalties, gifts, inheritance, gamblliag winnings, 
prizes, etc. However, the census does not give a detailed ^break- 
down fot these. 

In examining the data in Table 65, we see that the main source 
of income comes from beixig gainfully employed, either working for 
others or for oneself, in a business or profession. About 14 per-^ 
cent are on Special. Security, .and 3.6 percent on public assistance 
or welfare. 

Ivan Light, in his book gthnic Enterprise in America , wrote: 
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Between 1900 and 1940^ in only two Instances did 
' the Chinese obtain assistance from tax funds. Folloirlng 
the San Francisco fire and earthquake of April 1906 ^hen 
Chinatovn was entirely bxxmed out^ the Chinese did re^ 
ceiye sose public aid. proportion to their nunbers^ 
however 9 the Chinese received only dne-thlrtieth of the 
free soup and rehabilit;ation accorded other ^an Francis- 
cans. . . y / " 

, The second occasion' on which the\ Chinese secured 
aid from public autliorlt'i^ was the Great Depression. . . 
These low f igures^ are the more remarkable' in view pf 
' the' poverty o{ the Chinese relative to more advantaged » 

whites. 3 / . 

/ • • « 

In the pasty the teluctanoe to apply for public assistance in 
the face of dire need was due more to fear of the government than 
to 'absence of need.^. The Chinese felt that if they applied for 
public assistance, they would be subject to deportation, and this 
' was the sword of Damocles that hung over their heads. 

Public assistance ik viewed* in a different light by today's 
younger generation of Chinese-Americans. There is no Damocles' 
sword for them' and government assistance is not considered dole. 
In fact, many interest groups vie for funds and demand their fair 
9hare of the government's tax revenues. 



Savings 

The most revealing clue in Table 65 comes from the numbers 
listed under "Othet Income." In his study of ethnic enterprise* 
Ivan Light stated that ^the Oriental communities had decided eco- 
nomic advantages over the black^ connunities in that they had ethnic 
institutions and, more Important, capital. With low-paying occupa- 
tions, where did the Asians obtain capital? Only from savings and 
the pooling of resources. < 

;« The Chinese are a frugal and careful spending people. By 
saving their pexmies and nickels and dimes, they save to invest 
and earn dividends or interest. According to Table 65, 41,040 . . 
out of the 94,931 families (43.2 percent) had Income from other 
sotnrces to augment their earnings. In my book, Mbtmtain of Gold, , 



3. Op. cit., (Los Angeles and Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1972), p. 87. 
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I describe some of the simply methods contrived by tfie Chinese 
^o save and obtain. credit.^ Ivan Light also describes others.^ 
With resoiirce to capital, the Chinese could undertake ventures 
that would lift them out of the laboring class into the small 
entrepreneur class. These skills were dramatically depicted in 
the process with which Nyuk Tsin Kee, a penniless, illiterate 
peasant' woman in^ James Hichener^s novel, Hawaii , built up a for- 
tune so that the family became an economic tour de force on the 
Islands. 

The "trait; or ability of the Chinese toi^^gst^one demand and 
save capital f o^ future utilization gives them building blocks 
upon which to expand their earning power. Many Chinese buy shares • 
in going enterprises, like restaurants, where they m&y insure then^- 
selves of a job if they are a part-owner and at the same time col- 
lect dividends in -addition to a wage and salary. When they are 
part-owner, they are more conscientious and less wasteful, so the 
benefits accifue all arotxnd. 

Although the Chinese communities are going through a tremen-* 
dous transition at this time, accommodating to the huge iiifltiz of 
immigrants,' they are taking positive steps to puU themselves up 
by their own bootstraps: Just ^s they devised a simple credit 
system called the hui, liteiJWLly a clqb whereby they pooled savings 
to make available capital, "minoritieis are banding together and 
pooling their resources to finance savings and loan associations 
that service their local communities. Federal and state authori- 
ties are approving these new associations in record numbers."^ 

Since January 1972, the Federal Home Loan Bank approved fif- 
teen new charters for mutually owned banks in the western region- 
and three of these charters were gf&nted to Chinaee-orfented asso- 
ciations. The first to open its doors, in Los Angeles Chinatown, 
had over $5 million in deposits by the end of the first year. The 
second to open^ in San Francisco* s Chinatown, had on deposit over 
$2.5 million in 1,250 accounts in, just under four months of opera- 
tion. The thlr4 and newest openpd in San Fraildisco/s Richmond 
area, and a fourth application is pexullng for Oakland *s phlnatown. 
On the East Coast, the Chinese-Amterican Bank in New York's China- 



4. Sung, Op. cit., . pp. 140-142. 

5. Light, Op. cit. , pp. 23-27. 

6. Richard Springer, "Minority-Based Savings and Loans on the 
Upsurge," East/West (August 21, 1974). 
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town has been in existence for over a decade, and it has played 
an important role in. the financial life of the community. In 
Washington, D,C,, well-known CBS television reporter Connie Chung 
is organizing an Asian-American, Bank to serve minority communities.- 

y/This accrual of capital is one of the hidden economic strengths 
pfy/the Chinese people. Along with education, it has been a prime 
factor in the maintenance of economic life in a hostile environment. 
Bot]x education and capital resources are stepping stones to upward 
mobility for the Chinese in the United States. 



/ ^ 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



!• In Interpreting the flgtires on Income^ one must be aware ^ 
that the concept of Income In the Chinese mind Is not the same as 
that In the American mind* Chinese employers are responsible for 
Ward 9 'if not room, income tazes^ Social Security payments^ and 
oftentimes, health instirance. Eighty dollars a week means $80 in 
the pay envelope* Net Income is what the Chinese employee reports 
as income^ and as we all know, there is a substantial difference 
between the high-sounding income we are offered and what is left 
over in our paychecks. 

2. The Chinese-American family income shows wide disparity 
'from state to state. New York is significantly poorer tb^ Hawaii 
or California* 

3. The national median income for Chinese families is slightly 
higher than for the United States as a w^ole^ but this f igtire is 
somewhat deceptive. 

4. There are multi-earners in the Chinese families who tend 
to boost the family income. 

.5. Personal, income is a more accurate reflection o^ what the 
Chinese make. These figures are comparatively low. . 

6. Are the Chinese poor? No^ if the yardstick is family 
Income upon which the poverty index is based. A more accurate 
measurement would be income per unit of work. 

7. The time has come to cleanse our minds of the idea that 
the Chinese are a source of cheap labor. , 

8. The earnings figures for the Chinese are a more acctorate 
reflection of what the Chinese are being paid in their respective 
occupations. 

9. A good proportion of Chinese families have income from 
such other sources as dlvlden4s» interests » and return on invest^ 
ments. - , ^ 

10. Capital acctimulatlon has been one of the major sources 
of economic strength of the Chinese people. 

11. Public assistance to the Chinese has been^minimal. The. 
younger generations of Chinese-Americans no longer view government 
assistance as dole. On the contrary^ they are beginning to ^•vl'e 
fo;: their fair share of the government '-s revenues. as taxpayers. 

*-2'19- 



RECOMMENDATIONS ^ 

After presenting an entire chapter on income of the Chinese 
in the United State s bas ed upon the 1970 census, I am going to ^ 
shoot holes through it and sayTT do not place too much trust on 
the reliability of the dollars and cents figures from. the census. 
These numbers do, 'however, provide guideline^ in certain respects. 
For instance, Chinese persons employed by non-Chinese will adhere 
more closely to American bookkeeping procedures and the concept 
of income will be more in line with the ustial definition of income 
according to accepted accoiinting procedures. The white-collar 
occupations fall within Ithis purview. 

Some occupations are more likely to have been cotmted in the 
cengus^and If the census^'f igiffi^lean heavily in* the direction 
of white-collar jobs, some account of this liust be taken in the 
interpretation of the percentages. In instances like these, use 
of the actual figures may be a bettpr index. One cannot escape ^ 
the fact that there are approximsliely 4,000 -Chinese-American 
physicians or dentists and over 5,000 teachers in colleges or 
universities. These numbers tell us something whether or not the 
garment workers or waiters have been undercounted* Income for the 
white-collar workers may be taken more or less at face value. In- 
come for-the other large groups, such as operatives and service 
workers^ is not as reliable. But then oranges cannot be added to 
apples, and the blue-collar workers' income cannot be placed side 
by side with the white collar, workers' to get a'true composite. 

I'Kave already mentioned the r§fe of nonresponse to the income 
question on the census suirvey. In conversation with some of the 
demographers at the Census Bureau in Washington, I asked what is 
the range of deviation of the income figures. Pliis or minus 10 
percent was the answer. To my mind, that is a large margin of 
deviation. The reason: Few people hesitate to answer questions 
pertaining to sex, marital status, occupation, hours worked, resi- 
dence, etc. , but income is a very private question. 

Nevertheless, the income 'data dl^es reveal some glaring symptoms 
Among them, the depressed level of indome of Chinese femiiles, and 
the large proportion of teenagers whojx^ve no income at all. These 
two syndromes cannot be disputed. Both call for remedies th|tt I< 
am not coaqpetent to (iff er as a simplistic solution. They require 
attention from the ethnic community and from labor, government, 
and educational institutions. These problems are not just peculiar 
to the Chinese. They are also symptomatic of the employment situ- 
ation as a whole. , / 

I|icome is measured in terms of money, but money is not the 
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ultimate meastire. It depends upon what you do with the sumey. 7ou 
can spend ±tf waste It foolishly^ hide It In the mattress^ or use It 
to generate more money. A bright spot in the picture Is the thrifty 
habits of the Chinese and their ability to accumulate capital as a 
stepping stone to a better life. Some of the credit facilities 
developed ]>y the Chinese in the past may be fading avay^ and the 
more Impersonal » complicated setups of the American banking system 
taking their place. But recent Immigrants ^ who are coming from a 
rural or leas developed economy^ are not familiar with the sophis- 
ticated procedures of applying for credit froi& banks. The more 
personal and simple credit facilities within the ethnic community 
shoiild be revived for those who feel that they can deal more comfor- 
tably with a familiar setup. For example, the Lee Family Assbcl- 
atlo|tt Credit Union is a very successful model to follow* It operates 
likej any other credit union, but its membership is based upon the 
exteiided kinship family. The special features of a credit' institu- 
tion 1 like this are the primary relationship of its members, the 
elimination ot the language barrier, and the less stringent pro- 
cedui^es governing its operations because the members are 'known to 
one another. 

Since we cannot put too much faith in the census figures on 
income, and it is very difficult to get valid figures, we are 
operating in the dark when we attempt to make recommendations. 
However, ^I hope I have been ^ble to point out some of the cultural 
differences in concept of Income and some of the factors pertaining 
to the Chinese-American employment picture which mask the t^nie 
financial status of the Chinese. 
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CHAPTER X 



UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNDEREMPLOYMENT 



"GM Lays Off 12,000 More," "Freeze cm Government Hiring," 
"Pink Slips to *300 at Singer," "The Ax Falls Again at School Dis- 
trict 26." These 1974 headlines mean the same. thing: people are 
being separated from thefr jobs, and the unemplbyment figtires are 
rising. Such headlines forebode the general employment situation 
and do not pertain specifically to the Chinese. However, if the 
general unemployment rate rises, can it be anything but more pes- 
simistic for the Chines,e? 

The answer is not always the seemingly obvious one. In 1970, 
a year of relative prosperity, the Unemployment rate for white 
males was 3.6 percent; for black males, it was 6.3 percent; for 
the Chinese male, it was only 3.0 percent. The femiile unemployment 
rates ran to 4.7 percent for whites, 7.7 percent for blacks, and 
3.7 percent for the Chinese.^ 

In some states, the unemployment rates for the Chinese were 
even lower. Table 26 shows the labor force and employment status 
of the Chinese for three states and ten SMSAs. For male^ the 
unemployment rate sank to 1.4 percent in. Washington, D.C.^ and in 
most other eastern states it was but a little higher than 2 percent. 
The unemployment rate in the western states ran higher, and it was ' 
highest in the ^an Francisco-Oakland acea. Nevertheless, when 
tompiured city by city with the urban area rat 6 for all persons, 
the cfti|iese unemployment rate falls far below that of the general 
area. More import^t, the disparity is frequently a large one. 
(See Table 66.) From these figures, one could simply surmise that 
for the Chinese, Jobs are easy to come by. 



1. Figures for blacks and whites: U.S. Census Bureaji, Subject 
. Report . PC(1)C1 (1970); for Chinese, PC(2)16 (1970. . , 
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TABLE 66 

DNEMPLOYMENT RATE FOR MALES IN THE CIVILIAN 
LABOR FORCE IN TEN SMSAS, 1970, 



SMSA^s All Persons Chinese 



Boston • 3,5 - 2.8 

Chicago ' 3,5 2.5 

Honolulu 3.0 "2.1 

Los Angeles-Long Beach 6.2 3.9 

New Yoi^k 3.8 2.4 

^acrament o 7.2 2.1 

sS4n Franclsco-^Oakland 5.8 4.4 

San/Jpse 5.8 3.6 

Seattle-Everett 8.2 3.8 

Wash. D.C.-Md.-rVa. . - 2.7 1.4 



Source ; U. S. Census Bureau^ U.S. Summary > PC(1)C1 (1970 
Table 184; Subject Report s PC(2)1G (1970), Table 28. 
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Perhaps. One must admit that the Chinese have benefitted 
tremendously from the assertion of mln9rlty groups for their legit- 
imate rights over the past two decades^ and they owe a great debt 
to the Civil Rights Movement, which Initiated ^his drive. But 
within the Chinese context, there are other factors that mask the 
low rate of unemployment. The reasons are many and varied. 

Jobs in Search of People 

• Obviously, the Chinese as a group cannot be considered slackers. 
Industry is a strongly ingrained character trait reinforced by sheer 
necessity of the impoverished backgtotind from which they sprang • 
When the o^portxinity for making money presented itself ^ in the United. 
States,. the Iranlgrants hastened to "make hay while the fexin shines." 
In fact, one* might say ^they are greedy and tend to overwork. (Work 
attitudes and the Chinese work etMc are dealt with at greater ^ 
length in Chapter XI.) 

A large proportion of the Chinese population now in this coun- 
try are a recently uprooted people. ^ They have Incurred large expen- 
ses to make the trans-Pa^cif ic journey. They are starting life anew 
and their expenses .are heavy. One xlcewinner in the 'family is not 
stiff icient. All hands must be on deck to keep, the family afloat. 
Employment is lOi absolute economic^ necessity, regardles? of what 
type of. employment. ' i 

There are always jobs in search of people. Many such jobs, 
however, are the mor.e undesirable ones which are low in status, 
unpleasant in nature, low in pay, and paid by the piecJe. Other 
drawbacks' are long working hours, poor working conditions, off 
\>»purs, repetitjive and unimaginative work,' 4ead-end jobs, and other 
uhattractivB conditions. It has traditionally beeh the lot o£ the 
newest wave of Immigrants to asstme/ these positions until they or 
.their children could move up and out. In a highlyt mobile society 
like that in the United- States, the lower* echelon* occupations 
always have a high turnover rate. People who are willing to accept^ 
etaploymerit in these jobs have no proMem finding, wprjc,, and If '&n " y 
employer can find a steady rel.iabJfl ^oSQft'ci'qf labor for such posi-" 
tions , . he J.S pore* thAn 'claimed. 

• The garment industry is a good- example. It is extremely easy 
to get a job as a. seamfi^tress. The usual procedure is for a friend 
or relative to ^ take the applicant down in person and introduce her 
to the owner or boss. The boss sayS, "Try it out." The. applicant 
• sits down at a machine and the friend .explains to' her what is to 
' be done. They work at first with some scraps^ and then the appli- , 
cant is given a garment. She takes her time and may finish it with 
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the help, of lier friend in three or four hours or as Ipng as is J* 
needed. The boss doesn^t care. He pays by the piece. The pay 
is .something like sixty cents a skirt. 

Even at twenty cents^ the women grasp it ^^agerly. It is a . ^ 
job that they can handle. They do not have to go far t>eyond China- 
town, and once they get the knack of finishing a garment, they can 
find ready employment in another factory. There are over 230 gar- 
• ment factories in and around New York^s Chinatown, and others «are 
being attracted to Chinatown ^o tap the reservoir of high-quality 
Chinese female labor at cheap prices. 

Kitchen duties are a large area of employment for Chinese < 
males. The hotrrs are long, the temperature in the kitchen is al- 
ways hot, the duties are not the most pleasant, the status is low. 
Restaurants always have openings fot dishwashers, in spite of the \ 
installation of dishwashing ^machine£t land other mechanical devices. 
One of the biggest headaches of a restaurant manager is^to find a 
person to scrape the dishes and put them into the di^washing machine. 
Few people want the job. They may take it for three months or half 
a year, but. they do not stay long. A dishwasher-* s position is very 
easy to x:ome by. 

In cities like New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Boiston, 
etc., many jobs held by the Chinese are ingrown occupations ser- > 
vicing the Chinese community Itself « Chinatowns may be the fastest ' ; 
growing sectors in many large cities where urban decline is the ^ 
general trend. The huge influx of recent immigrants has^ created ' 
a demand for* goods and services within thie community. Almost any 
business opening up in New York's Chinatown seems to be making .^^j»io<(^^" 
money. The local; economy relies not so much on the tourist trade* ^f^^^v^^^ 
today as on local consumption. The newcom^s^.^e-^fdying furniture, , «. 
clothes, appliances, and^fqod. They need the service^^^of, barbers*,'^, 
doctors, dentists, 'bankers, lawyers, and apcoun'tants\ Any discrim- 
ination resulting from a recession in the larger American economy 
will be buffered by the fact that the Chinese in Chinatowns are 
consumers as well as' workers, and their demand for goods and ser- 
vices have created many jobs. 



Business Bad— Unemployment Down ' v v'^j 



si 



Would you believe that when business is bad the unemployment 
rate among the Chinese may decrease rather than increase? In years 
past, it generally did. The population was fairly homogeneous and f-^. 
oftentimes related. If a person lost his job, a relative would 
take him into his restaurant or laundry or grocery store until the 
jlellow landed another. Strongly inherent in the Chinese culture is 
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^ an emphasis 6n family and social obligations. This is in strcpig 
contract to the practice in times of adverise business conditions 
when American business managanent efficiency calls isnediately for 
a cut 'ia personnel. * ^ . 

American businessmen were surprised to learn of some of these 
traditional Oriental practices while doing business in Japan. They 
discovered that, once a Japanese worker is hired, he considers his 
emp3.oyment:'a lifelong relationship, except under unusual circum- 
stances. When sales feU off for Toyota, the workers in Japan 
were furloughe4 at 90 percent pay. At the same time. General Motors 
in Detroit laid off 12,000 workers, leaving them to ^unemployment 
insurance and their own resources until, such time as the cost 
accountants could justify their return to the plant. ' 

Today ^s cironnstances among the Chinese-Americans are somewhat 
different. There are fewer self-owned and operated enterprises to 
permit this method of mutual aid; the population is more diverse, 
people are more impersonal; f apily ties are not as strong; there is 
unemployment insurance. Furthermore, American society aqd culture 
tend to deprive the worker of his sense of duty, security, and 
belonging. i . * . 



Escalator Profits j " 4 

Along the same lines of reasoning, the Chinese small business- 
men can survive and stirmount business adversity a j^ittle bit better 
when he has more flexibility. Take the average Chinese restaurant. 
It is seldom owned by one man any more. The usual procedure is to 
pool the capital resources and manpower of a small group^which sets 
up a joint venture, either in a partnership. or corporation. The* 
"partners are both employers and employees. Each one insures for 
hlmnelf a job and a jsalary. When business is good, they give them- 
selves a raise. When business is bad, ttiey look at the receipts 
and Say, ''We'll have to take less this month*" The employers/ 
employees are not out of work. They try to pull through the bad 
times together. - 

These are some of the techniques axid responses that the Chinese 
have developed to live and survive in the United States. The; problem 
is that, as the employment horizons are brpadened and the Chinese 
must compete in the larger, society^ iii an alien setting, they are 
going to encounter situations in which responses have not been tried: 
and developed. Each, man or woman is going to be on his own to meet 
the problems,* not as 2 group, but as an individual. The nature of 
the transition period"* is conjectural. No one can predict which way 
the wind will blow, and the generation of the 70s will^be in the 
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vanguard* WIU^^ the, Chinese fall back upon the the traditional 
responses? Should they crawl back^lnto their sliells and Insulate 
^ themselves by ^elf^-isolation as thia^ did in the past? Or will 
,they devise new ways to deal collectively with the specter of 
unemployment? . 

Who Are the Unemployed? 

f " The unea|>loyed eire the recent imalgrants. In fact,' the sta- 
tistics coveriz}^ them may not even be in the 1970 census. Had they 
been In'cltided, the xinemployment rates would liave l^en muc& higher. 
The reasons^ are inherent In their migration. They^gave up what- 
ever occupation or ^tatus or ^income they had in their homeland to 
begin life anew in this country. When they got here, they ixkae- 
diatel^ joined the ranks of those looking Tor^jobs. The problem 
lies in how tp help these newcomers smooth over tlieir period of 
tjraijsition. 

Approximately two-thirds of the total immigrants coming into 
the cotmtry fall within ahe age bracket of twenty to sixty years. 
Three out of four able-bodied adult males Jbin the ranks of those 
looking for employment. About half of t^e women will join the 
labor force. The most urgent employment needs of the Chinese lie 
with the new Immigrants. Their greatest obstacle is unfamiliar ity 
with the language and American customs. They -do not know how or 
where to turn for help except to their Immediate relatives, or 
friends, whose own knowledge 6f the employment field may be equally 
limited. If I were to give priority to any one aspect of the 
employment-^sltuation of the Chinese, I would concentrate on helping 
the new Immigrant. 



Refugees in Limbo 

The unemplqyed are the refugees. Generally, employers Shy 
away from hiring anyone who does not have a green card testifying 
to the fact that he or she is lawfully admitted as a permanent ^ 
resident and^ i^peraitted to seek employment in this country. 
^Npn-lmmlgrants, such as visitors, ^tudeixts,* businessmen, and 
tourists are not allowed to work. Refugee^ are a special case. 
They are permitted to work, Imt they are not issued a green card 
until they have a ;record of two^ years of good conduct in this 
country. Most employers do not know of this technicality, however, 
and will only accept the gteen card as proof of eligibility. Fur- 
thermore, a great deal of publicity has been given to a bill spon- ' 
sored by Representative l^eter W. Rodlno^ln the Congress^ which 
would severely penalize the employer of an alien who is liot enti- 
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tied "to vork here^ thereby creating more uncertainty and fear. 



Not Fenale Operatives * 

The uncnployed are not the women In- operative jobs. For 
example. In New' York, San Francisco, Chltago, and Boston, where 
the garment Industry Is strong, the unemployment rate Is yery 
low. In New York City, the proportion of the total Chinese f e- , 
male labor force In operative jobs is 43.7 percent and the unan-' 
ployment rate for Chinese females is 2.8- percent. (See Tables 
26 and 28.) In Sacramento, 43.6 percent are in the clerical 
field and the unemployment , rate is 11.1 percent. ^.I^-belicve these 
* unenq>loyment figures reinforce my contention that some jobs are 
easy to come by when no one else wants them. The figures also 
support my argument that as thq Chli^e leave their community * 
and reach out into the larger society, they will became highly • 
vulnerable to' the ups and downs of the larger economy. 



Young or Old 

There is no distinct pattern to unemployment by age group. 
In Table 67; we have a comparison of percent betweeax the Chinese 
in the labor force and unemployment yate by age groups for tKe 
United States, and five states. For females, the proportions are 
almost identical: they are found lii the labor force more or less 
proportionate to their rate of unemployment * But the percentages 
for the males present some disturbing dislocations. 

In the national figures, the ^ate of unemployment for young 
men from 16 to 24 years is double that of their proportion in the 
labor force. In the state of Hawaii, the rate is triple or higher. 
In other words, Chinese maled In the 20- to 24-year age bracket 
are 11 percent of the labor force, yet they sake up 31 percent of 
the unemployed. This may explain why Hawaii's young men are leaving 
the islands. 

In New York, the dislocation is at the other end of the age 
spectrum. Chinese males are 35 percent of the labor force In the 
45- to 64-y6ar age bracket, but they constitute 44 percent of the 
tmemployed. 

In Kassachusetts, the problcaai is worse. The greatest proportion 
of unemployed is foimd in the 25- to 34-year age bracket. These 
a^e "brackets are generally the ones in which the* full potential of 
the male workers is achieved. "They have finished, their education; 
they are most likely married and have families tq support; they have 
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had time to gain sone experience and an oppor^tunlty to establish 
thenselves. If they are imenployed at this- stage In their lives, 
the problem la doubly acute* / . v ' 



Teenage and Youth Unecployment \ 

According to TaBle 68, teenage and youth unenploynent Is nQt 
nuch of a problem, except In New York City and, to a lesser degree, 
San Francisco. This table gives the xnmber of Chinese males who 
are 16 to 21 years of age for ten SHSAs In the United States with ^ 
sizable Chinese ik)pulatlon8. The columns show the number of youths 
In that city, and the^ percentages ybo are not enrolled in school, 
who are not high school graduates, and who are unemployed. Of the 
608 who fit all these labels, 245 are found in New York City and 
157 are foimd In San Franclscov Again, ^ew Tork seems to be the 
problem area. Perhaps ^these idle youth may be the^.cause of the * 
recent waves of crime plaguing New York'^ Chinatown. ^ 



Underemployment 

The problem of undereoq»loymen& 1^ greater than that of unem- 
ployment for the Chine.se. There are always some jobs to serve the 
^•imediate needs of s^tavlng off hunger or the bill collector if -one 
is willing to do the work. When it comes to dire necessity, one 
accepts such work, even though the position ifaay ^be far beneath the 
worker ^s qualifications.' 

Contriljutlng to the underemployment' syndrome is the United 
States government immigration policy of giving preference ta per- 
sons "^with good skills and •education. When highly educated and 
skilled persons are admitted to (his country but are hampered at 
every turn to practice their .trade I or profession, underemployment - 
inevitably results. ' The former Shanghai plastics manufacturer is 
working. as a waiter. The former accotmtant from Hong Kong is the 
salad-'and-dessert man in a kitchen *^ffai^ former principal of a 
normal school sells groceries* in a Chinese food'iBtore. The former 
starlet of movies ilnd nightlclubs works as a restaurant cashier and 
doubles as a take-out clerk^ ' The former professor is a janitor. 
The former doctor is an orderly. Instances like these are all too 
conmon. To get a general idea of how pervasive underemployment is, 
I took the first twenty nimes off -the roster of trainees who had 
completed their tvelve*^eek course at 'the Chinatown Manpower Proj- 
ect in Chinatown and lilBted their educatlpn, 'their former positions 
in Hong Kong or Taiwan, and their present positions (Table 69). 
The rest of the group is just ll^e phe first twenty. 




TABLE 69 

UNDEREMPLOYMENT OF THE CHINESE AS REFLECTED 
IN CHINATOWN MANPOWER RQSOSR, 1972 



Case No, 

1 
2 

3 ' 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
' 15 
16 
17. ' 
18 
19 
20 



Education 

College Student 
High School Grad. 
Normal Sch; Grad. 
High School Grad. 
College Grad, (eco) 
Cpllege Grad. (eco) 
College Orad. (bus) 
College Grad. (ed.) 
College Graduate 
Nursing Sch. Grad. 
College Graduate 
College Graduate 
College Graduated 
College Graduate * 
College Grad. (law) 
Nursing Sch. Grad. 
College Graduate 
High School Grad.^ 
High School Grad. 
College Grad. (law) 



Past Experience 

Teacher In Hong Kong 

Nurse 

Teacher . 

Self-employed, business 
Teacher In Hong Kong 
Teacher In Hong Kong 
Teacher In Hong Kong 
Teacher In Hong Kong 
Gov't service, Taiwan' 
Nucse, Taiwan 
Herb doctor 
Nurse 

Medical doctor 
Minister, Hong Kong 
Teacher in Taiwan 
Registered Nurse in H.K, 
H.S. Teacher in H.K. 
In charge, rubber fact. 
Teacher in Hong Kong 
Lawyer in Taiwan' 



Present Position 

Embroidery work 
Maintenance work 
Cashier 

Manager — small business 
Assembler, office supplies 
Cashier y 
Clerk, service agency 
Secretary^t^hinese agency ^ 
Ass't Manager — Restaurant 
Nurses Aide, Nursing Home 
Nurses Trainee / 
Nurses Aide, Hospital 
Teacher, Advanced ESL 
Examiner In^Bank 
Bank Cl^k 

Preparing for nurse^s llcens 
Restaurant Manager . 
Advanced ESL Class 
Restaurant Cashier 
Bank, Examining Clerk 



Soulce: Chinatown Manpower Project, (1972), 
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Some people will say, "So what? It happens to all Immigrant 
groups who first come here. The setback is an Inev^ltable part of 
the transitional process. Given time, they will catch up." Some 
do, but the majority von* t. This is evident when we look, at .tables 
70 and. 71^ • The Chinese simply do not readily move from one line 
of work to another. They tend to stay put. If they, accept en5)Io7- 
:iaent at a lo^er level, the tendency is that they will stay there 
for soflie time, tmless helped to move out of - the rut or given a 
strong Impetus to do so on their owno 



Stuck at Entry Level ' ' ^ 

Uxlder employment is also prevalent amoxig the native-born Chinese** 
American who deles' not face the same problem of transition as his 
foreign-bom counterpart. Since he has little problem with the 
English language and the likelihood is that lie is highly educated, 
he will encounter no difficulty finding employm^t at the entry 
level of professional careers. He usually performs competently 
and logs considerable years of experience, but fellow workers who , 
came in at; the same time he did will have gone on to bigger ahd,^. 
better positions while he still plugs away in the same position 
year after year. 

These Chinese are the engineers who draft the plans, the 
architects who do the. renderings, the teachers who have the same 
grades every year, the lab technicians who do the tests, the li- 
brarians who catalog the books^ etc. They are the unstmg workers 
who do their daily chores quietly, and efficiently, and then are 
overlo^^ced at promotion time. They have professional positions, 
but they are dtones. 



The Drones Are the Workers 

Because i^ey are drones and the drones are the workers, there 
is a tendency to try to retain such people in their positions as 
long as possible. For example, if an executive has a super«-ef fi*- 
cient secretary who is able to relieve him of much of the tedious 
details of his Job, he is going to try to keep her as long as pos- 
sible, even though she may be qualified to move up into the execu- 
tive ranks. If the secretary never expresses a desire for a pro- 
motion, the boss will most likely not initiate action to promote 
her, and, even if she indicates that slfe is wlll^Lng and capable of 
moving ahead, the boss may covertly try to ol)struct her promot;;Lon« 

All too often^ the Chinese-American never voices dissatisfac- 
tion with his position. He is quiet, reliable^ docile; in effect, 

2-45' - ^ ■ • . 
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he is penalized for his performance, rather than rewarded. He is 
perpetuate as a drone rather than given an opportunity to sake 
decisions or 6omeCup with hew idea?. Tragically few people are 
aware of the ext^t: that many Cfilnese-Auericans &e underemployed 
because' they remain ao quiet* 

Worse yet is when deliberate attanpts are made to keep highly 
qualified personnel from moving ahead for indefeasible motives. 
At the Civil Rights Cpnnission. Hearings on. Equal Opportunity for 
Asian-Aiaertcans'^in the'NeWsYork area in 1974, Dr. John S. Hong 
revealed some of the tactics ea^loyed to keep Asian doctors, edu- 
cated ^nd trained abroad, Sxcm advancing in their professions. 
Dr Hbng saidi;: • . 

From the economic, point of view, the new wave of 
A«'^^p immigrants represents some form of net gain to 
..the U.S. They are some of the best minds in Asia. 
They are highly skilled and established professionals 
^in their countries. 

.In 1972, a veyy conservative estimate of $50,000 
" 4s the face value of the f ore^^ medical graduate at 
' the time he enters the countrjr. ^ . . . 

Foreign medical gradtiates have -contributed very 
much to the health c^e of this country, yet among 

/ those I interviewed, there was a mixed feeling pf . 

-.^atitucje and\ dissatisfaction. . . . The competence 
of a foreign medi9al graduate is disregarded .simply 
because he does not -have the Standard Certificate 
issued by the ECFMGf (Educational Council for Foreigij 
Medical Graduates).;' Instances were cited wherein 
some residents were^ no&lnated for senior or chief 
positions but were turned ^down for the same reason. 

There seema to be an intentional scoring to see 
• to it that there are not enough passing prospective 
interns to fill up copapletely all internship positions 
available. A shortage of interns produces a shortage 
of physicians. The lesser* the supply, the greater 
the <iemand, the higher the medical costs. ^ 

Dr. Hong went on to say that doctors are often given visas 
because they have a M.D. after their names, "but once they enter 



2. Testljnony given before Civil Rights Commission Hearing In New 
York (Friday, Juljr" 12, 1974); II pp. 203-4. , 
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the dountry, without the ECFMG they will never have to. opportunity 
to he employees or intern residents in the so-called approved 
training hospitals, . • ; Often they are used as technicians or 
nurses^ aides or in almost any capacity. ^ 

The Implication here was that these doctors are paid less 
tl^ a doctor but are used to do medical work. In fact, such 
foreign medical graduates can be hired cheaper than the going 
rate for a nurses 

Dr. Chttngik Rhe^ also testified before the same commissiQ 
hearings and his reference pertained to nurses, nutritionists, 
]^haftaacists, and X-ray and lab technicians. It was again pointed 
out that such prof ession^l* are granted' visas from Asian countries 
because, of the simple fact that they are skilled technicians and 
professionals, but once they come to this country they cannot find 
a job because of the constraints of professional assqciations who • 
take the position that unless you* go through the same kincl of 
internship ai;id the same kind of licensing, a permit is not issued 
and a job cannot , be found. 

Dr. Rhee gave an example of how Asian pharmacists are being 
exploited, and Mr. Albert J. Sica, ^ecutive sc^cretary of the 
State Board of Pharmacy in New York*^ confirmed it. * Brought out 
In their testimonies was the fact that pharmacists are given 
preference in applying for an Immigrant visa, but forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia bar girkduates of foreign phar- 
macy schools from applying for licenses to practice, 

* « 

In New York and Illinois, applications are accepted, but the 
foreign pharmacists must serve a period of internship before they 
can take the regular licensing examination. Since there are only 
two states in the country that will accept pharmacists educated 
and/or trained abroad, prospective interns gravitate to these two 
states^and the supply exceeds the demand to such a ^iegree that 
pharmacists in these states must offer their services free for a 
one- or two-year period In order to have the opportunity to work 
as an intern to qualify for the licensing examination. If one 
refuses to work for free (the euphemism is "volunteer their ser- 
vices"), someone elfie will. The. economic hardships borne. by 'the 
families , of these men or women are devastating during the time 
that thetfe pharmacists are seizing out their internships. At the 
same tlme> one might sayi these people are not just utideremployed 



3. Ibid . 
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^ or undeJjpaid, they are undergoing conpulsAry servitude.* , . 

On the West Coasts similar hearings of employment problems 
C 9f the Chinese were conducted before the. Fair Eiq)loyment Practices 

Commlssloi(i. At those hearings ^ Ifr. James W. Chln^ of the Depart- 
^ ment of Def ense. Office of Contract Compliance^ selected at random 
three San Franclsca; companies to Illustrate the imderutillzatlon^ 
of Orientai«^ln specific job categories. The figures he gave were 
tabulated and set forth in Table 72. , 

^ ^ Mr* Chin pointed out tioa^^t^e^ Or,lentals are conspicuously 
' absent from the hlgheiT^'evel'wnageS^t positions. In his six years 
of ^erlence in the flejjl of inter ethnic relations, he feels that 
the employment profiles reflected in the compan;Les cited are not 
atypical.^ . ^ 

V 

Female Under emt»loyment 

The. most flagrantly underemployed are the Chinese females. « 
Their plight has already been touched upon in many instances in 
this report,^ and Chapter VI is devoted exclusively to Chinese fe- - 
male enq^loyment. In spite of the high educational attainment ^ < ^ 

(approximately one out of three has^ some college education or Is , ; 

a college graduate), the posltd^ons they occupy are lowly and the 
income they receive Is deplorable. (See also Chapters IV arid IX.) ^ / 

I risk being repetitive, but I do feel that I cannot ei^phaslz^ 
too much the grosisly inequitable situation of the Chinese female. 




4. Ibid. > H pp. 200 ff . 

5* "Chinese in San Francisco, 1970," employment problems 9f the 



connunity as presented in testimony before the California Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, p. 14. 

A • . • • • 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ^ 

1. In* 1970, the unemployment rate for the Chlneaie in the 
United States was no ticeabiy* lower than ijhat for whites or blacks. 

. 2. The low i^iemployment rdte may be attributed^ to the 
following: 

a. The Chinese are conditipned to hard work by cultural and 
economic circumstances in their homeland. 

b» They may have incurred large debts in coming to thi^coim- 
try and mast work extra hard to pay back the debts. 

fc. Because of the compelling urgency to earn a livelihood and 
' because there is little choice, the Chinese, are willing to tak^ 
certain jobs that no one else wants. Such jobs are easy to ^ 
comiB by. * • < ^ ' 

d. Many jobs held by the Chinese are generated by the commun-- 
ity and are community related. 

e. Employment is oftentimes artif iciailjr shored up when times* 
are bad. The imemployed are squeezed into going concerns imtil 

^ . better times. ^ . ^ % 

f. In Chines^, enterprises, the partners are generally botr^ 
employers and , employees. In bad times, the partners •tighten 
their' belts, and in good times, they work a little harder. 

3. The tecent imnigrants pose the most urgent imcmployment 
problems. Their need for jobs is immediate. They have no'Socia^ 
Security or*^ toemployaient compcsisation cushion to fall back on. 
They have pfbblems of langxxage and adjustment. The recent- immi- • 
grants are the priority group for employment attention. 

* . 4. ^Political refugees are suspended in a pectfLiar. limbo, be- 
cause employers think they do not have the right .to seefc';en?>loy-' 
ment in this country. :^ 

5. ' Women , operatives have fittle difficulty finiding employment. 

, ' 6. In Hawaii, the young from age 16 to 24 are'tke most likely 
candidates for the ranks of the unemployed. In Ne*? York, the age 
r^e is 45 to 64. In Massachusett§, it shifts to ,25 to 34 — the* . 
-wqrst possible age range for being unemployed. 

7. In absolute numbers. New Yoi^k City has the largest nmber 

25'a . ■ ■ 
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of idle youth npt enrolled In school, not high school'^graduates, 
' and not ca^loyed* The'nuxnber Is 245 out? of a natfional total of 

m. ; ^ \ ' - - . ^ , ^ o 

8* For the Chinese, the underemployment prdblem is sweater- 
than, that of unen^iloymept. 

9* Under the 1965 Immigration Act imi^ants are granted . 
preferential visas If they are highly educ^aWd pr possess sklUs 
. In short supply In, this country, but due'tP the recentness of 
their arrival and their icinguage difficulties, they Invariably 
take low-paying • and Idw-s^tus jobs to meet theii; liBmediafe eco- 
nomic needs« 

• * e ' « / 

, 10# The census, shows that, once In a job, few Chinese move 
out pf their occupations*- * ' 

Hi The native-born Chinese-American encounters dlffer^ent 
^ problems of xmd er employment • He is generally stuck at the entry 
J.evel of professional positions. ^ * 

. / I- ' 

11. Sosietimes> deliberate attempts are made to keep highly ^ 
qualified personnel from attaining professional statys In order 
to obtain their services cheaply or 'for free* 

13. Attention is being cali^ again to the gross underemploy- 
. ment of Chinese females whose^ educational attainment is fairly high, 
but whose occupational status' and income ar^e very low* 
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RZCOMMKHDATIONS ' 

« Judging on the sxirface from the imeBploynentf rat^ for the 
Chinese according to theJ970 census, the Chinese situation in 
couparison to other minority groups or to the national average 
looks wonderful* *Hbst economists or manpower administrators would 
conclxxde that the Chinese are a model minority, a hard-working 
people, a group t;ihat takes care of Its own, and, hence, no'ftnrther 
attention need be directed toward them. 



This viewpoint is fairly prevalent throughout. American offi- 
cialdom, it explains why so few pro-ams with such meager 
fundl^ have been set up fojr the Chinese. In fact, most of the 

.uplift projects liiitiated under the "Great Society" and "tfar on 
Poverty" programs' are. based on the prevedence of pathological^ 
conditions in' the comoimitie6 involved. If'i group can show that 
it has three times the national unemployment rate, five times the 

^ crime rate, two times the broken family rate, one and a half times 
the school dropglft rate, ad nauseum« the chances for obtaining 

•governmental funding are excellent. ' And, the opposite holds true.* 

' If a people try to be self-sustaining, self-reliant, industrious, 
even to the extent of lowering their sights considerably and ac- 
cepting work far beneath their qualifications so that they need 
not be imemployed or apply for welfare, th^ are overlooked, ig- 
nored, or bypassed. 1 

r In fact, the more vocal, activist members of the Chinese com- 
munity are anxiously awaiting the results of this r€p?ort. •From 
rather cursory deduction of the overall census figxires and from 
superficial studies of social scientists who are not really famil- 
iar with the customs, the ways, the thinking, and the history of 
the Chinese in the United States^ it seems that gopher statistical 
study of the census would only reinforce the belief that the Chinese 
.have no problems. .They have already expressed thesje fears to me. 



A Hew Policy , 

Hy first recomm^dation, therefore, is to look beyond the 
unemployment figures and Interpret them in conjunction with the* 
cultural background and special chapactefls^tics of the %ioup in- 
volved* If the criteri4,^for government funding, rWenue sharing, 
or awarding of grant? continues. to be based exclusively .upfm 
pathology, then the desperate may feel tha^t they nave td adopt ^ 
the tactics 'of the pathological In order* to be'Eeird* If the 
payoff comes from demonstrations, protests, rioting, violence! 
and such, the new breed , of Chinese-Americans, who/ are Imbrued vlth 
the American outlook in m^friy respects^ may feel tlhat this is the 
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only way to attract atteatlon and« to get ^anything done. The fact 
that the government came rtuinlng* vlth f iatf uls of money Into Watts 
and Deitroit axid Bedf ord-Stuyvesant in the late 19608 has not been ^ 
lost upon the youth of Chinatowns. Such tactics have been Irfcreas- 
Ingly employed or advocated to bring about some amelioration of the 
intol^able conditions in San Francisco and New York's Chinatowns.. 
At the same time,' it does seem ironic that presen.b--day government 
policy for service to its people bpei^tes on the basis of a' reverse 
reward system. * , : \ 



Job Referrals 

«My second recommendation would be to provide mbre and better 
job referral services; to the Chinese community. Specifically, in 
the larger Chinatowns , a branch of the Federal or State, En^loyment 
Service should be set up wlth/bildLngual' personnel who are fully* 
cognizant of the language problems and special circumstances of 
the Chinese. These c^eer counselors should make every effort to 
-help the Ciilnese diversify into, as many are^ of enjployment/as^. 
possible. . ' ' 

A good model for this, type of branch office is ,the State Eift- 
ployment ServdLce- in San Francisco Vs Chinatown, under the director-, 
ship .of^Mr* Stev^ Lee, who ha? a staff of sapproxlmately twenty- 
five employment interviewers. ISx. Lee had been with the State 
Employment Department for more than a quarts of a century before 
he was asked to head the branch office, which opened in 1965. » 
-Each !!!onth he receives an average of about 300 applications £02; 
jobs and manages to fi;il about 150 of these. iSr. Lee feels that' 
job placement of the recent Immigrants is especially difficult / • 
for several reasotis. One is that the Chinese applicant's need a 
great deal of hand-holding. They are timid,' fearful, and watrjr -of 
going beyond, the borders of Chidatown* A second reasoi^ is, of{/ I 
cotxrse, the language, and a third reason is t^e pontransf erablllty ^ 
of former 'skills. For. sample,, a skilled^midwife has no market . 
for her services in the United States. A subsistence rice farmer . 
' from southeri China wpuld be totally lost on a mechanized ^arm 
where rice planting is done by f^irplanes. 

Mr. -Lee also operettas a chef training program under a govern- 
ment EDA grant, at which each tr*ainee is charged fifty dollar? to 
'attend school for a five and a half month period. The^e che^s are 
not trained to make chop sUey an^ chow mein; rather they are taught 
the continental cuisine.' After graduation,, they are^ placed in 
hdtels and name restaurants. "Good .chefs can earn up to $20*9000 
per year," said ISx:^ Lee, "and our trainees are accepted into' the 
unions readily." Mr. Lee feels that his training program ha^ been- 



highly- successful. * 

. In New York, where the ninnber of Innilgrants coming into that 
city exceeds that of San Francisco by 4aore than three times, there 
is no similar epq^Ioyment service branch in Chinatown. Outside of 
a few private enployment agencies that h a ndl e rest«irant personnel 
only, there are two agencies partially funded by the gqvemment.. 
These are the Chinatown Planning Council, which is a multiservice 
agency that deals only peripherally with job ref erral,'^ and the 
Chinatown Manpower, Project, whicb is geared more to job training 
than to job referral. 

Both these agencies are funded by private sources, contributions , 
and the government^ on a year-to-year basis. Some of the perspnnel 
ar-e volunteers.. Those who are salaried cannot commit themselves to 
dny kind of continuity or look upon their service as a career. There 
iB no question that service and laorale cotald be greatly improved if 
the personnel could looV; upon their jobs as something more than a . 
transient position, dependent upon the yearly renewal of the grant 
or the operating funds. That is why such an important service as 
job referrals for the Chinese should have^some permanence and con- 
tinuity. Incorporating it Intb the state or federal Employment 
Service and extending it to a group sorely in need of its services 
would have that effect.' After all, that is the. raison d^etre of 
the employment slices in the first place. 

In an interview .with Mr. Paul Wong, ^ the acting- director' of the 
Chin^Ltpwn Manpower Project in New York, I learned that job appli- 
cants run to* about 125 per week, rbut pMt placements average only 
abemt 15. The personnel in that office number one and a half place- . 
ment counselors, one job developer, and one and a half vocational 
counselors, "the problem,"' says the director, "is that ^f our people 
can^ only accomplish so much within*, a, certain period of time. 



Training Programs 

The Chinatown Manpower Pxloject in New York came into being in 
1972' with the backing of such dedicated 'public aiervai^tfs'as'the 
Honorable Percy Suttoi^ Borough President of Manhattan; Conmissloner. 
Joseph ,Erazo, of ; the' Manpower Development and. Career , Training Admln-^ 
istration; Coimilssion^r Lucille Rose, of Xhe Human Redources Admini- 
stration; and Bishop Paul Moore, of the Protestant Episcopal^ Church, 
who gen^ousiy dotted the facilities of a four-story building at 
46 Henry Street to house the program. The founding 'director' and 
driving force behind the project was Ma. Nightingale Fong, who has 
moved on to become New York City deputy commissioner x>i cmployi^ent* 
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From the beginning, the project was set up primarily to equip 
trainees with a basic set of skills so that they could take on a 
prescribed job. The subject^s chosen weye typing, bookkeeping, key- 
punch, and basic office practices. In the beginnings there were 
only slots for twenty trainees. By 1974,* there were sixty trainees 
enrolled in these courses. The trainees receive a stipen^of $50 * 
per week for liying expenses. The program' lasts from twelve to 
sixteen weeks. The students attend classes from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
dally, they are taught basic English and vocational guidance in 
addition tp their lesson^ and practice at the office machines. 
There are s imul ated job interviews,, and the trainees are given ^ 
pointers on how to dress and what to iexpect in a job interview. ' 
All books and supplies are provided free to the trainees. 

As it Is cinrrently sfetup, th^^ staff of the Manpower Project 
tonsiats of the following: the director; placement counselor, 
one and a half; job developer, one; vocational counselor, one and 

half ; teachers, eight and a half;^enttal Information and liason. 
person, ope; intake counselor, one. 

" ^ ' The Chinatown Manpower Projeot in New York is only two years 
old', but it has already graduated afap^t ten classes. Under, the 
stipulations of govemmeiit funding, ^he t>foject must place 50 per- 
cent (the requirement now is 75 percent) of its trainees in jobs. 
Tfxls project has the proud record pf 95 percent placement in non- 
tradit&nal Chinese jobs.' In looking ov^ the lists of trainees, 
I ndtlced that the graduat,es of the- program were placed in bankb, 
insurance companies, the telephone company, computer centers, an^l 
the like. Thcgr Vere nor graduate to compete again in the narrow 
and limited jobs with Chines^ enterprises within the Chinatown 
conaaunlty. . ' ' 

Jn spite of tills outstanding record, I learned much to my 
idlsbflief" tjiat^ to a large extent, the^ ChlnatQWn Manpower Project 
funding' has come from .private sotarces. Through solicitation by 
th^ director, private co]q)anies such as IBM and RCA have pledged 
snppo?:t of the program in various ways. For insfance, IBM supplies 
the, typewriters, keypunch machines, punch cards, and an instructor; 
RCA' underwrote the costs of five other instructors. I mentioned 
tprevlQUsly that the Protestant Episcopal Chtirch donated the use 
of the premises. . * 

\ ' ' ' 

/ For 'this qiiality manpower training center, the project received 
f rom ^government sources a mere pittance of $133,440 for the fiscal 
year 1973# Of course, . the Chinese community is grateful that it 
has, th6 cadter, and ±i can be proud of the fact that it has success- 
fully solicited" private sources of funding, but government funding 
jjas been token at J)est. Again, we come back to the question: must 



a group penalized for self-reliance, efficiency, and ^perforiaance? 

* My third recomaendation is, therefore,' to. the Department of 
Labor.. It: should underwrite broader-based training programs for the 
Chinese on a performancre basis. . If the comaxnity or director can 
come up with support, from private sources, the goVetnment should 
reward such effort by coupling it to effort expended and results 
obtained. The worst possible policy would be to' say, "The Chinese 
are doing a ^ood job by themselves. We don't have to bother with 
them. Yesj they have an enormous problem of adjustment and trans- 
ition, but they'll take care of thkix own." This attitude can only 
JLnvite the type of protest arid resentment that will manifest itself 
in iindesirabl^ ways. 

» ' * • 

A fourth suggestion would be to rectify^ the glaring omission 
of training programs geared more for the Chinese male. The subjects 
curr^tly taught are entirely in the clerical field. They should 
be expanded to include training in the trades or crafts. 

Remediation of Underemployment 

To repeat, irnder employment is a greater problem than unemjiloy- 
ment for the Chinese. For ^cample, political refugees are invari- 
ably persons with impressive backgrounds. The American people 
Should try to utilize the 'services of these people to the fullest 
extent. . Or t^ke the example of the foreign-trained pharmacists; 
New York and IlJlnois ait= the only two states where their creden- 
tials are accepted for internship. Can the other forty-eight states 
justify their refusal to accept these skilled professionals trained 
abroad? * 

" More attention should be paid to job referraljB.' Mr. Paul 
Wong, acting director of the Chinatown Manpower Project in New 
York, brought out the fact that ^ those who come in to apply for 
jobs are. generally highly skilled or educated people. *About four 
out of five are of this caliber. These people do not need training 
except in English, and not necessarily in written English or gram- 
mar. What they need are Jobs in their line of work. A job devel- 
op€sr should devote intensive effort to locating jobs that need 
professionally trained people with a minimum conmand of spoken 
English or of public contact.' Given time, these people yill pick 
up enough of the language to function effectively. At the same 
time, they will ht self-supporting, and the stipends that they 
might have received in retraining could be used for'^^he job devel- 
oper's salary insteful. 

The underemployment of the native-born Chinese-American or 
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those who have penetrated the higher occupation groups, but are 
stuck at the entry level, poses a different *set of problems alto- 
gether. Theirs Is a matter of more aggressive effort to push 
ahead^ to throw off the binrden of past discrimination and stereo-* 
types. Both these topics will be dealt vlth in greater length in 
Chapter HV. 
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CHAPTER XI 
XHKXHIHESILHOBK EIHIC 



The Pmrrbined Work Ethic , 

While I was thumbing through some magazines In a waiting r6<m 
one day, an article caUed "Protestant EtHlc, Chinese St^le"">caught 
my eye. . The writer^ of the article was recounting' some pf the ' . 
evangelical attitudes 'toward work marveled at by visitors coming 
out of China. Nothing revolutionary about that, commented the 
writer. China just borrowed the Protestant ethic of hard work 
from the West. His exact words were less benign. I believe he 
said, "... th6 Chinese purloined our ethic. . . . "^ This 
writer reminded me of the period when Russia was reestablishing, 
contact with th^ Western world after World War II and: went about 
claiming credit for ' inventing everything Imagiiiable. 

Down throu gh the ages, the Chinese people have known nothing 
but hard work. There was "no otner choice. When you must, scrounge 
and scrape a bare livelihood from an overpopulated land, vyou be- 
come accustomed, to toiling f r'Om sunup to sundown.. As an unde^^el- 
oped nation, China had neither enough capital nor enough land *in. 
the ec<Aiomic trijjd of productivity. - All that was available was 
labor, ani highly competitive labor at t^t. It was either work 
or starve. Tyt&t was a lesson every/ Chinese- learned very earl^ * 
in life and took with him wherever he went. , 

* I can still remember jthe days when I^ was a little girl. My 
father, openedL his doors at; six o'clctekJiLthe morning; an4 closed 
them at- 1^ o'clock at night. He operated a .hand laundry dike . 
mo^tjChinese in the Unted States did. at that *tlme.' I recall how 
I always awoke-4:o the swishing 6f the yashixig machine and t^ie hum 
of its motors. Hfe lived aho^&^ihe laundry, and the work. wAs for- 
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ever In sight. After washing came the starching, after, the starching 
came the drying, then the ironing, the folding, the sorting, and the 
wrapping. After dinner, it was time to sort the next day ^s wash and 
repeat the labors of the day before. Occasionally, my father sat ' 
down,, rolled a cigarette,, drank a cup^of tea, then resumed his work. 
There was onlj^ptlirief time out for meals. 

This went on for six days a week. On Sunday, he opened from, 
^:00 A.M. to noon to accommodate the customera who came in for their 
packages, but we did no. washing o^ ironing that day. After lunch, 
my father went off to Chinatown. Sometimes relatives came, by to 
visit the famil^y. Each week there was a half day of rest. 

On holidays, we 'did not wash, but aside from these brief res- 
pites, the work continued the year around without vacation from one 
year to the n^t. In this fashion, my father raised his family of 
five children. 

I just took a pencil and figured the hours that my- father worked 
per week. It comes out to sixteen hours a, day, six and a half days 
a week, a total of ninety-nine ^hours. 



A 100-Hour Week , 

The hours in restaurant work are just as long. My sister and 
brother-in-law were in that line of work. Their day started at 
10:00 A.M., when- they started to prepare for the day's luncheon; 
The restatrrant (opened up. at 11:00 A.M. It closed at mldnli^ht, but ^ 
there were invariably stragglers who took their tlm^ finishing their' 
midnight snack. When my brother-in-law turneithe keylln^i-he lo,ck 
to the front dqbrs, the help still had to mop The* floors and' clean 
the'kitchen^before they went home to sleep. At 6:00 A.M., my brother 
in-law would c411 the meat and produce markets to order \hiQ supplies 
for the next day and then back to bed for another, fw winks before 
he got on the Ixeadmill again. % \ . 

The restatirant routine went on for s^en days a week without 
ending. In the middle of ^ the day; between lunch and dinner- time, 
there was a lull, but the doors remained open. Restaur ant ^^wor king 
hours also ran close to 100 hours per week. \ ^^ ' 



Backfire ' , 

Whenever I relate the abovB information to my children, they 
always counter with, "But Ma, that was in YOUR days." I realize 
now that the point I wanted to put across to them about how hard 
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my parents'^vorkeid and l^ow mUch we as children had to help outr in 
the family business dlS not register with my children at all/ Not 
only did it not register, it backfired. Not only did they nbt appre- 
ciate their life of relative ease, they just thought the old folks 
nust have been pretty dumb clucks to have worked so hard. / 

Now, mind you, when I speak about a lOO-hotir week I am not 
referring to t;he Middle. Ages ^ In 1938, one of the most "radical" 
pieces of legislation to come out 6f the New Deal was the wage 
and Hour Law, which provided for a forty-four-hour mfl x'^TT^ m work 
week to be. decreased to forty hours by 1940. At the same/time, 
minim um wages were set at twenty-five cents an hour to be/ increased 
to forty cents by 1945. Today, the work week for white o/ollar jobs 
is generally thirty-five hours and for blue, collar workers, forty 
hours, but then electrlc^^s, I understand, have a t;wenty-hour week. 

Not so fbr the Chinese. From Table 73 we see that /they still 
put in long hard hours. An overwhelming proportion work forty hours 
or more, and a considerable proportion of both males ana females 
work sixty or more hours., The ones [who .put in the longAst hours ^ 
are the self-employed managers and laundry operatives. VEhe propor- 
tion of males who work less; than thirty-five hours per week Is less 
than one in six, and for females about one in four. Obviously, not t-oo 
many are part-time workers. Nor does It look as if the women work 
much fewer hours at their jobs than do the men. About two out of 
five males who, are self-employed put in more -than sixty hours per 
weekl We cannot tell from the census whether -they, put in as many 
as the ninety-nine houra that my f athef did in his laundry. The 
fact that up to one-half) of the laundrymefi stlli work over sixty 
hours testifies to their lives as contlnubixs toil. 



More Than You Think 

On' top of the long hours already reported on the census ques- 
tionnaire, I suspect that the* Chinese have not reduced their working* 
hours per week to any appreciable degree', in spite of the changed 
attitude of the younger generations toward lodg hours. Let me tell 
you why I suspect 'this. * ^ ♦ - 

<^ 

Ten thousand female operatives work for the garment industry. 
One of the advantages of worldng by piece work Is the greater freedom 
that these women have in coming and going, which allows them to fit 
their working schedules with their domestic and maternal responsi- 
bilities.. One would suspect thkt these women work to supplement 
their family incomes and that taey would put in less hours than the 
usual forty. However, 67 perc^t stated that they work the fiill 
work week or more, and the probability Is that they work more than 
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a forty-hour, wefek. * , ' " - • 

* \ 

t The fact that they^must conform to union regulations Is still 
no deterrent, The.uniojis try to enforce their regulations, but 
there are still many instances of women wprking behind locked 
doors on Saturdays and Sundays. The extra hotirs are not reported 
because they may be c6ntrary to union rules. ' ^ 

Restaurants try to abide by the* eight -hour regulations, but 
most employees in this line of work must put in six days *a week ^ 
with one day off during the week. That already makes the restaurant 
worker's week a, forty-eight-hour one, but unless the business 
attracts a cpntinuous clientele, it cannot afford two, shifts of 
workers, to cover luncheon and dinner. As % result, restaurant * 
workers get -what is know in the trade as a shprt-off J In other 
words, the worker's day is cut into two segments. Pe goes to work 
from eleven to' two o'clock, takes off for three hours, and resumes 
work at five in the afternoon to cover the dinner hours. In ^um, ^ 
the restaurant worker's day is a very long one. 

* *• » ' t " 

We have already mentioned in Chapter V the prevalence of 
double shifts, and double jobs of many Chinese. The moonlighting' 
may or m^y i^ot be steady work, and is usually not reported to 
the Internal Revenue Service or ta the C^sus Btirelau. 

Another^ predominant occupation of the Chinese population in . 
the United States is in the field of education^ To think* that 
teachers or professors merely put in the prescribed hours' in' the 
classroom is extremely naive'. Many hours are spent by^ conscientious 
teachers in drawing up their lesson plans, grading papers, and 
ke^epifig up witti developments in their profession. Professoi^s spend ^ 
^ inordinate amount of time doing research and writing on top 
of their teaching duties. - Few of these people ever 8toi);to /add up 
their work hours per week. .1 can say with^ absolute certainty that^ 
it exceeds the' thirty-five or forty hours customarily Comprising' 
the work week. * 

In Chapter IV we also noted that the Chinese prolong their 
education far beyond the . ordinary, student's age. To my surprise 
I found that .a. large proportion 'of my students at City College d£ . 
New York- work at a full-time job. One young- fellow played the, 
drums. all night in nightspots and came to my early clapTs at 9:00 A.M. 
Anbther stacked groceries all night i^i a "supermarket. A-^ third 
worked fbf a utility ^company, but found time to do his studyi^ig^ 
on the job. A nineteen-year-old girl sold stockings eyerjr ^ay from 
3:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. • * v ' ^ 

* « ' 

The fact, therefore, that the family or personal incomes of 
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the Chiiese look rosier than the national average must be probed 
a little deeper to uncover some of the reastas contributing ,to the' 
higher figures. Long*bours ^6 definitely an important factor. 
Thi6 statement is substantiated by the cross tabulation of personal 
income by hotrs worked per week of the Chinese.; (See T^le 74.) 

The table is constructed .to- show a horizontal percentage by 
income' group. The higher perccintages are' more toward the right- ; 
hand .columns of longer work week?. Again, an anomaly shows up in 
these figures. *Fof instance, 45 percent of the males. who earned 
$30,000-$49i999 put in more than forty-nine hours. On the other- 
hand, every incoibe bracket showed a large proportion who also put* 
in forty-nine or mote hours without improving their financial 
positions. The conclusion to [be drawn from .this data is that 
to earn more a Chinese must work longer hours, but longer hours 
da not necessarily result in a higher' income. - 

Weeks Worked Per Year 

^ There are only fifty-two weeks in a year.' 61 percent^of the 
Chinese males worked tlie full year. This percentage is much lower 
than 68 percent for white; males and 71 percent for Japanese males. 
(See Table 75.) The figures do seem a bit low for the Chinese 
and appear somewhat out of character. Since the number of weeks 
worked includes paid vacations, we can interpret these figures 
to mean that the Chinese are not fully employed throughout the 
year. I do not rUle'out this conplusion. ,If so, then we see here 
a symptom of employment malaise. HoweveSP, there may be some other" 
plausible reasons. 
*• ' 

Over 5 percent of the employed Chinese^^are educators who may 
be employed on a school-year basis, which is nine to ten months 
per ye^ar. It cannot be said that these people are working at less 
than full-time. 

Another 10,000 Chinese females ^e tn the garment industry, 
and they are paid on a piecework basis. TKe garment industry is 
seasonal. There are months when the new styles Are coming out and 
.the workers put in extra hours. ^ Then come the slow peoriods and 
f^here is little or no work for. weeks on end. 

And, finally, we must remember the prolonged years of education 
wh^h prevent many a student from being employed for the full year. 

In spite of the above explanations, the figures still appear 
disquietjing. and merit closer scrutiny to discover the underlying 
reasons why the diinese work fewer weeks per year. 
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Table 76 may give us some clue. It ahojirs weeks' Korked by 
age group and sex. For majes, the 35- to 6^year age groups 
seem fully 'employed. lb is the. teenage and /early twenties age 
groups that work only part' of £fe year. /" . . ^ " 

. The female work cycle is different. A 'Woman^s childbearing 
' and chiidrearing* role reduces her involvement in paid, employment 
duriiig the 20- to 44-:year age group, and it is the'miHdle-a^;s^ 
woman who is more able to devote full* time, to a job' outside the . 
home. . This fact has always been apparent; but insufficient attention 
has been directed toward helping: this segment of the labor force -in 
•its special circumstances. 



Occupation and Weeks Worked 

Is* a xullTyafiT employmeiit more common with certaiji occupations? 
From/Table ?7 we 'find t:4iat laborers, salespersons, operatives,. * 
clerical workers, and service workers are more likely to have a 
shorter work year. Pqsitioiisf in these job categories have tradi- 
tionally becici jaore unstable with a higher rate of parf-time work ^ 
and tu?:nover. * ' • 

• A 'pattern appcSars when we scrutinize the ^eeks wotked for 
sheeted cities of Chinese condeatratibn. The SMSAs with the. larger 
proportion of recegit CKlnese Immigrants, such as Boston and New York 
City, f Jjad that t|4ir essployed labor force works a shorter work ' - 
yeai; than more ecftablisbeir' communities like Honolulu and Washing ton ^ , 
D.C. ' (See^ Table '78^- . * ' ' . * • 

How do wfe reconcile the J.ong* work week and the short work, 
year for the Chines^? Reviewing- the situation in light of the 
general economic conditions for 19iS9,^ we .must take into accgunt 
that the^year preced;lng the ^970 censu^ was a recession year. * ' 
However, if employees are eager to work and to work long hard 
hoxirs when- they are holditig a job but, are not. sure of having year- 
roun^ employment, then we have uncovered another syn^tom ?)f employ- 
ment ills. ^ ^ . 



Hard Work Out t)f Style? 



Is hard work^ going out of style? It does seem that way with' 
high rates of abseiiteeism. Idle youth, clock-catchers^ three-day 
weekends, job dissatisfaction, unreliable help, and increasing . 
welfare rolls^ I already mentioned 4t^t when I broached the subject • 
of hard wort, my children foiind the thought bf working long hours " 
stupid and the idea of working the year round without letup unthinkable, 
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WEEKS. WpRKED IN 1969 BY IhE CHINESi IN THE U.S, 
/ ' TOR SELECTED SMSAS, BY SEX " ' 



SMSA 



Total 
16+' 



50-52 
Vks. 



27-49 
Wk8> 



•26 Wks. 
or Less 



.Males 16 Yr8>+ 
\ Boston , 
i Chicago 
' Honolulu 

L.A.-Lotig Beaclx 

N.Y.C. 
' ' Sacramento / 
. S,.F. -Oakland 

^an Jose 

S eJat tie-Ever et t 

D.C.-Md.-Va. 

Females 16 Yrs.-^ 



3,9'29 


2,014 , 


51.3 


. 988 


25.1 


927 - 


23.6 


• -3,828 


.2,396 


62.6 


863 


22.5 • 


» 569 


14.9 


14,0^5 


10,726 


76.3 


i,606 


11.4 


' 1,733 


12.3 


12^759' 


7,954 


62.3 


2,777 . 


?1.^8 


■2,028 


15'. 9 


23, 405 r 


■ 13,181. . 


56.3 . 


6,602 


28.2 


3,622 


15.5 


2,948 


1,955 ' 


66.3 •• 


488 


16.6 


505 


17.1 


25,891 


15,698, ' 


60.6 


5,859. 


22.6 


4,334 


16.7 


2,704 


• 1,741 


64.. 4 


■ 495. 


18.3 • 


468 ~ 


17.3 


2,327 " 


'li579 


59.3 


601 ; 


25.8 


347 


14.9/ 


2,387 


1,717 


71.9 


352 


14.7 


. 318 


13.3 



Boston 


2,510- 


836 


•33.3 


922 


36.7 


752 


30.0 


Chicago- 


2,284 


8S3 


38.7 


828 


36. >3 


573 


. 25.1 


Honolulu 10,399 


6,163 


. 59.3 


1,941 


18.7 ■ 


2,295 


- 22.1 


L . A. -Long.'^Beach 


8,305 


3i284 " 


39.5 


2,731 


32.9 


2,290 


27.6 


N.Y.C. 


L4,096 


5,675 


40.3 


5,256 


2r7.3 


3,165 


22.5 


Sacramento 


12,118 


721 


34.0 


449 


21.2 * 


948 


44.8 


S.F. -Oakland 


19,213 


• 8,018" 


41.7 


.6,296 


32.8 


,4,899 ' 


25.5 


San Jose 


1,480 ' 


' •548 ' 


37.0 


415 


28.0 


^ 5VJ 


34.9 


Seattle-Everett '■ [ 


L,449 


568 ■ 


39.2 - 


493 


34.0 


388 


■ 26.8 


D.C.-Md.-Va. ' 


1,642 


722 


44.0 


425 


25.9 


495- 


30.1 



Source ; UtS* Census Bureau^ Subject Report s PC(2)1G (1970) 
NOTE: Based, on, a 20 percent s^ampllng; * 
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They have the luxury of this attj^tude at present. ""Will they be 
able to afford the same attitude when dutyy obllgatlon» and necessity 
replace parental support? Or have these values also gone out of 
style? 

A survey by Daniel Yankelovlch fotind that "students, by and 
large, no longer subscribe to the traditional view that hard work 
will pay off* Nor do they regard work as an important value. 
Yet In spite of these feelings, .there is no visible sign of any, 
increased tendency toward avoiding hard work as a necessary part 
of life. "2 In the same survey, 37 percent did not believe that • 
duty comes before pleasure. ^ 

Ell Glnzberg, chaiinnan of the National Manpower Advisory 
Committee and consultant ,to six presidents on manpower policy, 
rejects the notion that people no longer want to work hard. He 
feels that thd conditions oi our livefi have changed. Social and 
welfare benefits have liberated people from woi^klng solely to 
satisfy ^thelr basic needs. People now want control over their 
own lives. "It is not that people have gotten lazy; rather they ' 
like the notion that they're not beholden to their present boss 
for their futixre to the same extent that workers once were*" He 
feels that • people will work hard if they have an opportunity to' 
get something for working.^ 

Do the po.or want ^o work? This was the topic of a study 
conducted by the Brookjlngs Institution. One of the questions 
asked was, "Supposing that somebody just gave you the money you 
needed every ^eek; woxild you like this better than working?" 
More than 72 percent of all groups responding said that they would 
rather be working. The poor consistently expressed the view that 
education and hard work were the means to get ahead. ^ 

Then how is it that Studs Terkel can write a huge, fat volxme 
b^sed on interviews with people from all walks of life and come 
to the CQnclusion that most of the 85 million white- and blue-collar 
workers in this country hold jobs which make them sick? 



2-. Daniel Yankelovlch Inc. , The Changing Values on Campus , Survey 
for the, John 0. Rockefeller, III Ftind (N.Y.: Washington Square Press, 
1972), p. 30. / 

3. Interview with Eli Glnzberg, "Is Hard Work Going ,Out of Style?" in 
U.S. News and World Report (August 23, 1971), pp. 52-56. 

4. Leonard Goodwin, Do the VooT)\f$3(Lp Work? (Washington, D.C. : 
Brookings Institution, 1972). 
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Workers stiff er from headaches, backaches, ulcers, alcoholism, 
drug addiction, and even nervous breakdowns, all because they £ind 
their work unsatisfying and consider it "another form of* violence." 
After three years of research, Terkel reports that most of the 
people he interviewed found their work monotonous or painful. 3 

Ev4n without the benefit of interviews, stxrveys, and studies, 
most of us will agree that present day job performance leaves much^ 
to be desired. And^ while we rail at, the other person's indifference, 
we rationalize our own slack. For instance, the man who takes the 
Monday off to go skiing will level his choicest obscenities toward > 
the automobile factory worker when his brand new. Chevrolet breaks 
down en route to the ski lodge. The new bride who feigns sickness ^ 
to stay home from the office for a furniture delivery Is infuriated 
when her sofa does not arrive on the date promised beqause the 
truckmen obtained tickets for the World Series and did •not show up 
for work. And so on, down the line. 

Most people need an ©"^cupation. We are programmed since infancy 
to look upon a career xfr occupation as a source of ^velihood and 
as a respectable means of engaging our .time. However, we may find 
very distasteful the tasks we must perform within that occupation, 
unless we find other purposes and other meanings in those chores. 

Charles Reich, in his book. The Greening of America , blames 
the media and advertisers for job dissatisfaction. Through tele- 
vision and the "slicks," the public is persuaded to Believe in the 
principle of hedonism. Pleasure is found in sex, material possessions 
and excitflaent. "We are no longer expected to find work happy or 
satisfying? There is, for example, no advertising designed to create 
pride in craftmanship or in a worker's self discipline. Nor is 
anyone convinced that he should work for the good of the community."^ 



Attittide of Chinese toward Work 

The stereotype of the Chinese is that he is a hard worker^ he 
is a reliable worker; he works long hours without letup or complaint. 
I think our census data bear this out. For this group, the condi- 
tioning of the old country still prevails. For most, the problem 
of economic survival or security is their uppermost concern. They 
have little choice. They must compensate for their disadvantaged 



5. Studs Terkel, Working (New York: Pantheon, 1974). 

6. Charles Reich, The Greening of America (New York: Random House, 
1970). 
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position by having oorfe '-pebple in the family work. By vorking ipngeri\ 
hour8rT>y-w^king at tnerc tlian one job. * . • - ' /' 

Do they enjoy their, work? Are .they" less disenchanted th&n the', 
workers Studs Terkel ihtttviewed? Af^F- '^'•^ left home and gone to ' 
college, I used to look back at. our faiaily life and marv^ at the 
stamina that my parents exhibited.' And r believe it wasjthe norm ^ 
for their compatriots^ in this country* at the time* I never realised 
the depths to which my f ath'er hated the' work he did Jfor more than 
thirty years of his»*llf e. This feeling wa^ revealed' to iae wRe^i f * • 
went back to Hong Kong to visit hlirafte^ his retirement! Yet, f ; 
do not recall that he ever slackened Ms .pac^, slept late iust- because 
was too tired, or took off a day other than a hpliday. 

» 

What kept him going when he wa^. bone-tired and sick of the / ' 
monotony and drudgery of his work? _ I cah ^venture my^own opinion:^ 
livelihood, duty, and future goai~ ^he^ sfiaple reality was that ' * 
there was little else for a Chinese to do ^'the time, and duty ' 
bound him to sunport his family to the best of* his ability. But' * 
I suspect that what kept my father going yas the thought that in 
the future, when he had laid an economic base, he could cast off 
his yoke. Providence was good to him in that his plans bore fruit. * ' 
My father bought a building in Hong Kong after his retirement and 
lived off the rents -for the remaining twenty years of his life. 
^The work-horse Image that I carried of him was dispelled* completely . 
when I saw how much h e, too , knew how to enjoy economic freedom 
and lelstire. [ 



The Past Is Past *^ 

Perhaps I am reminiscing about a bygone era and different 
circumstances. Formerly^ the Chinese in the United States was a 
sojourner. He planned for his eventual return to a land where 
his status was more assured. Today *s Chinese are transplants.. 
They have cast their future In the United States, but they are ' 
no longer suir'e that a pot of gold is going to be*at the ,end of 
their wor,klng days. The rewards are more uncertain; the prospetrts • 
more Illusory. • ' . * 



As Eli Ginzberg said, "People do not mind working hard 1£, 
they have the opportunity to get something for working." Peopie 
do not shu n ^ wor k if work' is fulfilling, for as one sage remarked, 
"ByJ.abor -fflBdom gives poignancy to pleasure, and by pleasure she 
restores vigor to labor."- 

Our forebears were haunted by' the specter of economic inse- 
curity and bound by the strong bonds of duty. The upcoming 
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g^Wations of. fehlhes^iae^ brought up* in. a Qllmate 

that' takes aff lu&ice f or granted* ' YeSi -even sorter -df the young ^ 
•Chinese Ifflml^ants wlwse^ father a cam^ t6 this country ahead of 
their f ami?.iesl f i^X t%s Ji^ . Xhe chiidrcKn did- dot see. their 
fathers toil andl^w^t" at their lai^rs. They cashed the^ rendttanqe 
checks sent back to' Hong Kong, wiiich yith a favorable rate of ex- 
change afforded trhe^oveirsjWs-.Chinese* families .a relative degree of 
affluence. - . '/ . . * " * 

It is not the color of the skin or nation^al prlgin that deter- <. 
amines a person's attitude, toward work.- It is the "circumstances 
^and conditions surrounding one'^ upbring^Bg* Those' who are reared 
wi<h*the spect^s of hdnger and want stalking them are compelled 
to put their nQse^ to.th# grindstone. In this country,. we now have 
social benefits wl^ich reduce this insecurity,' so .it Is inevitable^ 
that the intensity of work effbri is cpprespondingly reduced* 

Career Choices . ' ' " ' . * 

This frejedom. from the shackles -of want tod duty in thjEi choice 
o^ occuiJation was quite 'apparent in the study done \>f Dani^' . » 
'Yankelovich. Of the 1,244 students he surveyed he Jcound the, . \ 
.following goals/ ±n determining career choices, in-order p£ l^dr-^ 
tance: chance t6 make a contribution; chall^^ of the job; . ^ 

. ability to expr.esa yours^elf; free time, for outsWe itateresj::;: ^ * , 
opportunity to work with other people--not manipulate tliem; ^e- . 
curity; .moneys chance to get ahead; family ^ajul job .^estigej^ ^ ^ • 
It is interesting ta note that security and motfey" fall at the. 
lower end of the scale , of goals* ^ ' > 

• . . ' ^ * ' • 
In a questionnaire- that I handed out to a gpoup of yOung- 
Asian MBA (Master , of Business Administration) jitudents from Eastern 
Seaboard colleges at a- conference held at Cblumbia University in 
1974, I elicited pome inkling of what these buddliift busineiyBmen 
considered p^sonal success. They were given flvfe chqicesvto, rank 
in order of Importance: $50,000 a year ; high policy-making position; 
doing something worthwhile; doing what you cnjdy.dol^Lg; .making a 
name for yourself. The stand-out criterion, of success was high 
policy-making position, followed by doing something worthwhllei ^ 
and then doing what you enjoy doing.* The $50,000 was in the* laiddle. 
The prestige or name came last^i • * 

Thirty-five of the respondents out of a .total of foity-nine , 



7. Yankelovich, Op. clt. , p. 47. 



were foreign-bom Asians. Yet their aspirations did. not differ 
much from the students from Mr. Yankelovicl\*s sample. The oppor- 
tunity to make decisions and to feel that one^s work is worthwhile 
are more il&portant than the money or ph^ prestige. 

B.V* was my- student in his freshman year»* He "was a very 
outspoken and idealistic young' man. The late sixties and early 
seventies vezre the peak years of campu^ i:^est;*and thfi number 
of students who did nqt question the status quo were few and far ' ^ 
between. Let m^ state f6r the record that B.W. was a fairly vocal, 
dissenter*, ^ ^ " . * / ' . ' * 

After he h#d finished my class, I did not see' him for more 
* than thtee yearsv Then one day he came 1x7 ^7, office to^say good- 
bye; ^*I*^m graduating,", he ahnouncedj I could not believe that . 
the years h^ gon^e by so swiftly^ bu^ B.W. had changed so much he 
was almost like a different person. He was iieat:er. He had even' 
^own taller.. He was deferential, .and the way he talked showed 
that he had matured a great deal ov.er the three years'. E.W. was " 
twenty-four years old* He had come. tO/ the United, States at age 
thirteen^ and he spoke with a slight accent". We had a long talk, 
.axxd'he told me his plans fo^r the future. The reason I had not 
seen him around c^pus was t^t for ^ his last year he -had been 
working full time during the day and finishing up his course work 
at night. He was studying electrical engineerings and he worked " 
for a electric cojapany repa^iring transformers, starting at $170' 
per week. He was then eairBing'$200. As soon as he graduated, hi's 
salary would be upped to $220. < ^ ^ ' . 

"Looks likfe you're all set," I comment^. . "JOq you like your 
work?" • ' ' ^ 

"It's an easy job," he replied, "the ieateon why I could work 
full time was that I had plenty of time 1:0^ do my homework on company 
time. The first day I'weht to try put <f or the job, I .repaired! 
four, transformers that day, even without experience. > I* could do 
ten now,*'"1>ut I only do one or two*"^ . ' , * 

' My interest Vas ;piqued. "tjhy?" I asked. 

"Well, whda*I first went there, I tried 'to do my best, and ^/ 
my .fellow workers came up, th me and said, 'What are you trying 
tb prove?* I didn't want to 'get On the bad *slc[e of my fellow 
workers, so I slowed doWn«r The supervisor doesn't complain. He's 
Very satisfied with my* wor|c. I think I woiild like to go into 
research, and develo^pment. ' If ' I felt I were on, the tail of something 
interesting," 1 would work day and rtlght. And if I came up with a 
..new development^ I cotdd demand an Increase in pay^ a promotion, of 



start lopklng elsewhere." 

. I am not going to clas^fy B,W. as a slacker — worked at a 
*full-^lme job and carried a full course load in college. B.W. 
is playing the game according to the rules • fie is a motivated 
and Int^llgent young sian. He is moving ahead and he is setting 
his sights on th^ next goal to be attained. He went throujgh the 
usual stages of probl33g and questioning when he was growing up, 
and he adapted* easily to the circumstanceiB at hand. I don^t think 
he will ever take a subservient stance because he is quite confident 
of his own ability.' ; • , . 

The difference between ',the old work ethic and the new stems 
from the change in our economic circumstances and our outlook on * 
life. In former days, work was looked upon as an end in itself. 
Today, work Is the means to an, end and is not the sole pursuit "In , 
life. This is a societal change that the younger generations are 
grappling with and trying to bring about. 

Can Chinese youth help bit be affected by the social milieu 
In which tfiey live? As they are removed ,in time from the. lmm.lgrant 
generation, they too will take on American values and will exhibit 
a lower lktehs£ty of work effort • Let me give several specific ^ ^ 
examples X encountered in dealing with my studcfnts at City College. 

.In late sprlctg of 1972, I received a call from a government 
personnel officer^ who told me fehe had six typist jobs far the 
summer. She inquired whether any of my students would be' interested 
in applying. . Frankly,^ 1 ,waa very excited, ab6ut the'/ df f er' because 
siimmer^ jobs are not exactly *the easiest to get, and I thought that 
among my students ^ there wbuld be a number who wotald jump the 
opportunity. At least that is how I erroneously viewed the situa- 
tion. ' I took my student roster' and called six persons immediately.^ 
The general reaction was: "Typitigl I don*t \^nt to type." Not 
one of the sik exhibited the .least interest. . They wanted to work 
at something more exciting. : ' 

<I received a circular announcing posit;ion in Washington, D.C., 
with the CivH Rights Commission. I wanted to reconimend one of my 
yery bright students who'.waib extr^eiaej.y actlv^e In Aslan-^American . 
affairs on campus. I flelt that t;he position was tailored*-made for 
him and that, If^he really .want ejl to work for the cause of Asian 
Americans, here was his chance tb demonstrate his zeal in a position 
where he could bring about chafijge. He refused to apply, although 
he said the jqb appealed to 'him because he xlid not want to leave 
his friend^ in New York; . / 

I visited a community, program 'set up by the Neighborhood Youth . 



.Corps one summer, • The latent of the program was "to keep the 
youngsters off the streets," A number of young lads and girls 
whom I recognized were there* ft was a ^ery hot afternoon, and 
some of the young men were stripped to the waist and sprawled 
out in the seats or on the benches* there was not the slightest 
sign of any activity. 

"What are you doing here?" I asked. 

"We wor^ here," I was told. 

"Really! What kind of work do- you do?" , , 
"We stay off the streets." 

That may have been^a facetious remark, but, in looking back 
at the events 1 presume these young people had fulfilled the intent 
of the program. 

Work Is gaintly 

Industry is 'a commendable trait, and it is fast becdming a 
scarce one. But even good things can be overdone, and the Chinese 
t^nd to overdo in this sij^* If we are immigrants from China, ve\ 
are too recent^ removed ftom the fear of d^e want., to be indolent* 
If we have grown up in this country, we^are just as recently removed 
from the injustices of racism, prejudice, and discrimination* « All 
are haunting- specters* We are like squirrels let loose in a* pile 
of acorns in autumn* N^er have, we had such an opportunity to make 
money, so we work without ceasing to store up our acorns for *the 
winter. 

We are so ingrained with Equating saintllness wifh work that 
we also equate idleness or leisure with sin* Imbued with these ^ 
values as conditioned by our circumstances and environment, we 
carry them throughout our lifetimes, and we are self -propislled, 
driven mainly by our sense of Insecurity. 

/ \ , . . ' • 

In ,a visit to a 9]ilnatown garment^ f actory, I saw the women . 
sitting on the edge of their, seats, itching to\et at their sewing 
machines. It was a3^os|: one o* clock and the enoSqf the lunch hour. 
Union regulations decree that no one may world duriag the lunch 
period and all ma^iiines must be closed. But instea^of utilizing 
the lunch hour td get away from their work, to eat a "leisurely * ^ 
meal, or to relax a bit, a number of women utilized their lunch 
hour to ready their garments in prep^ation for thej&lock to strike 
one when they could open their machinejB again.* They were paid by 
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the piece kad they were racing against themselves. These wcmen 
reminded me of race horses straining against the reins at the 
starting gate. 

\ I have a Chinese neighbor who u^ed to be a designer for one 
of the largest department stores in Jthe country. By profession, 
he ijr also an architect/ During the weekdays, he works full time 
as >a/ designer. At night, he worlds on conmlssions as an architect. 
In payment' for redecorating it, he acquired shares in a restaurant 
at which he works as a maitre d' on weekends. Actually^ one in- 
come would have sufficed for this gentleman's family expenses, but 
this *way his time was totally taken up by his work, cleaving very 
little time, for him to spend with his wife and children. 



Insecurity € 

^- 

' One 6f the leading complaints that my students voice against- 
their parents is that they are mos^ey hungry. Th^e is a great 
de^al of hidden resentment that t^e parent's love of money is gre^tfer 
than their Igve for their children. Of cotirse, the parents feel 
that their toll is to provide a security cushion for the children, 
but l' think the children would leather have more of their parents' 
time and attention. The generation gap between parent and child 
in the Chinese family is already very wide, and we are seeing the 
manifestations of that gap. in behavior 'problems of the young people. 
I do not know to what extent the work habits of the older genera- 
tions can be changed^ If they cannot, the yoxinger geheratlons, 
,who are more flexible, must try to understand the thinking and 
conditioning of their elders. ' . 

' ' r ■ t 

The* Chinese are also driven by fear of losing their* jobs • 
When they work, they ^ork^long, hard hours, but for one-sl^cth of 
the Chinese male8;^ho worked twenty-six weeks or less per yes^ar, 
it may be a £east-or-f amine situation. ^The census data is not 
detailed enough to support this conclusloil, but this clue may be 
symptomatic./ It is recommlended that further inquiry or a closer ^ 
look be taken at the extent of and^ reason for the part-time employ-* 
ment of the Chinese. 



Overcompensation , 

It is not just that the Chinese equate. Industry, and hard 
worfe with saintllness, it is also that they canncjt afford* to be 
mediocre, or to let their guard down,* that they itihst uphold the good 
image of family and national group, that one bad egg spoils the 
broth for all Chinese. Combined, these psychological burdens 







constitute a heavy yoke to bear, ^ , 

^ - ^ \ . 

R.C. stood up in ciass one day axid told about^ his ocperience 
when he went to apply for a Christmas job it M D.epartment 
Store, ait had just joined a long lllie^ of applicants when .the 
pefsom^^^ficer came out of his office and walked up and down 
the lii^^^pi4.1ing out all the Chinese applicants who had gone with 
R.C. to'^tffply for jobs. »"You, you, and you," he said, "are hired." 
He had not even looked at their applications^ 

''Why?" inquired R.C. " ; 

" • - .■ * 

"All Chinese .are good wbrkers," replied the personnel officer. 

R.C. and his companions die not refuse the jobs, but they^ ■ 
felt that they had. to ineasure up to a certain expectation. They 
hdd W image to uphold and could never feel free to let their 
guard down, -if someone did not fit into the miold, the general 
comment would, be, "You are not like a Chinese.*' 



Good or Baif? , , 

Commenting pn the work ethic of the Chinese- or any other 
group of people involves a value judgm^t whether it is good or 
bad to keep one^s nose to the grindstone, to. feel obligated to 
do. one's best, or to have the freedom" to take one's job In stride 
and work at one's own will aild pace. The answer may depend upon 
which side of the fence we are on, whether- ve are the emplpyer 
or employee. 

The work ethic may also involve a cultural background or 
heritage. People from thq southern, climes are inclined to take 
things easier because of the hot weather.' Two thousand six hundred 
years ago, Confucius had already laid down a body ^f ethics for 
China, and this is what he had to say abput^ indolence': - ^■ 

"A lazy person is like a piece of rotten wood. / 
* It cannot be carved." 

Edwin Markham, an American poet, cried(^.out in protest when 
he saw Millet's famous painting", "The Man, with the Hoe," which " 
shows a farm laborer gnarled and bent from his work in the field.,, » 
He penned his famous poem with the same title. Markham viewed 
man as slightly below the angels, thus his anguish at seeing this 
noble creature of God's creation atf^"a* brother to the px"and 
"a slave to the wh^fel of lebor." He asked: 
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"Is thi^s the Thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land;' , 
To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Etet»nity?" 

Somewhere between Harlcham and ConEucius, there must be a 
happy medium* ' \ * * 
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SUMMARY OF FPgjlNGS • . . 

1. The'Chii^ese wer-e conditioned by economic necessity In 
their homeland to hard work and long hours. ^ 

2. . lOOrhoxir weeks were quite common in th% traditional 
occupations of laimdrJ,es, restaurants > and sm a l l business enter- 
prises* 

3'. Long hours are stitl tli^ rule, rather than the exception, 
among the Chinese' today. 

4. Moonlighting, or having a second or thli^d job, is fairly 
common also* 

5. When cialctilated in terms of hours worked, the hourly 
income rate of the Chinese appears less favorable .than the total 
income figures would indicate. 

6. -Th/s work year is shorter for the Chinese in comparison^ 
with other ethnic groups. Only 61 percent worked' the 50- to 52- 
week years. Even worse, one out of six males worked 26 hours or 
less. This, is a rather large percentage who worked only half the - 
time during the year 1969. 

7. /The attitude toward hard work and* long hours is changing,^ 
especi^ldy among the younger generations, who view work in a, dif- 
ferent flight from their parents. » 

V 

8. In spite of growing porker alienation toward their jobs, 
the findings from many studies indicate that people db not .shun 
work, they just want more control over their own lives. 

9. The stereotype .of the Chinese is that he is an industrious 
worker. The census figures bear this out, if the long hours are 
any indication. This does not mean, however, that the Chinese is 
any happier in his work.' The necessity of earning a livelihood, 
the strong, sense ^f duty, 'and his dreams for the future sustain 
him in , his daily drudgery. These values are diminished: (a) when 
social and welfare programs afford the present generations an 
alternative which permit ifhem to deemphasize the. Importance of 
work; (b) when the value of work is fragmented and fhe role of 

the worker is splintered and denigrated; (c) when the purpose of 
the work is obscinre or runs counter to humanistic values. 

10. The heavy Influx of Immigrants from China will sustain 
the reputation of the Chinese- as a hard-working group, but the 
longer they are here in this country, the more likelihood of their 
adopting the prevailing American values. toward work. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS _ . • . , . . ' 

r Stood at th.e corner of Haiai Street dnd ilorthem Boiiievard , 
In V Flushing, New York .'one day and watched the pai:aae of humax^ty,, 
go byr Somebody looking at me would* say I was Idling, b^ T\rai 
observing people^at work. : * ' * - ' " \ 

A taxi cut off my view. The driver- looked^ ^^llen ^^d surly. 
I wondered If he enjoyed driving a cab. - A truck driyer came next,, 
perched high on his seat. ^He reminded'^me of a little boy^at'play^ 
The pizza man in the stor^ behind me was throwing' his dough^in' tlie 
air, slapping and stretching it as he^worked it into a crust. A 
telephone installer was catching forty winks in his truck. Disposabl 
black plastic bags full of garbage were piled high on the sidewalk^' 
waiting for the garbage-men to come by. They ate not called' garbage 
men any more; the correct euphemism is sanitary engineer s*.> 

I spied an older woman on the telephone in the real, estate 
office. Xt looked^ as if she was hot on the trail of acsale..' A .jc 
young girl in the same office sat in front 6£" her typewriter ^er \^ 
attention was^focused on the yjoung m^n seated tfio her ri^Ht. Several" 
men were standing against the wall* of a furniture store. They sefemed 
in no hurry to go anywhere or do anything. * 

This busy comer of a bustlcing metropolis reflected the spectrum 
of work attitudes. The garbage, for instance. I believe the 
starting salary for sanitary engineer 6 today is $12,000. For that 
money, New York City 'should have top-notch, conscientious men. 
There is no shortage of men applying for the jobs, but the work 
remains so distasteful and low. status that New York has been called 
one of the dirtiest cities in the world. 

There are some jobs that no one likes to do; for ex a m ple, 
stoop labor, cleai^g public toilets, filing cards day after day. 
Who is going to dcf^the menial work? In the past, those who could 
afford it hired others to do the jobs they did not want to* do. 
Conquerors enslaved the conquered for these tasks. The white 
Europeans subj'Ugated the colored races on their own soil and rele*- 
gated them to the lowly tasjcs, while tHe lords and masters wore 
white' suits, lived in their manors, and .issued orders. Slavery 
in the South was a manif e6tation of the white man's distastefor 
the back-breaking work of growing cotton and tobacco. He sought 
some method to get 'out of it and slavery was his answer. The 
whole history of Asian Imrnigraints to the American West is but 
anothe^ manif es tat ion. of the white man's disdain for such |ienial 
work as cultivation of crops, ditch digging to reclaim tidelands, 
laying railroad tracks, cooking meals, and washing clothes. The 
white man was caught on the horns of a dilemma: he did not want 
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,fche yellov or. btowaman aroimd, yet he^ coiild not do without, hla 
,becau^e of the many chores that he performed. 

With the rise of the masses and the rising consciousness of 
the . black, yellwr-brown, and red men, the distasteful job* can 
no longer be pushed on tc the shoulders of the colored races. But 
the question remains: Who is going rto do the unpleasant jobs? 

We saw from Mr. Yankelovich's survey and my questionnaire 
that almost everyone likes to give orders and enjoy whatjUie i& 
doing. There must be someone on the other end to receive and 
carry out the order. Perhaps the Chinese on the mainland have come 
up with some answers. Here ate some of the methods they use: 

1. Ascribe new status to manual work. The laborer, the 
farmer, the working man are glorified. The parasite is not allowed 
to exist. The position of being a former landowner or progeny of 
the leisure class is now an onus that is bome'^heavily. 

2. Rotate work. Every worker must leave his regular joB^for 
a specified time' and .either work on the farm, work in a f actoryi 

,or do his daily stint in an unpleasant but necessary task^ For 
Instance, doctoirs, professors, stbrekeepers, nurs^si et alia, may 
be assigned to bring in their qucita of cow dung or ahorse manure 
from the droppings on the streets. The streets are cleaned and 
the droppings are added to the fertilizer stocks. 

3. The existence of . an Intellectual elitit or any other 
privileged class is being nullified by such policies as decreeing 
that all students must, after graduation from high school, put in 
a 'two-year tour of duty on the farm or in a factory. By being in 
the shoes of these people^, the learned come to appreciate firsthand 
the problems' of the laboring people. 

4. Work' in teams. When. a project needs to be done, large 
groups of people are mobilized at onc^ and the, task is attacked in 
full force. If^an ligation ditch must be dug, a date is set, 
the people Informed, the gong sounded, and everyone is mobilized 
for the job at hand. Thip generates a cooperative spirit an<i be- 
cause everyone else is working, an Individual is less apt to sMrk 
his duty. 

5. Give purpose and ditection to work. There must be dedi- 
cation to a cause. The cause may be for God, for country, for 
mankind, to m^ke the world safe for democracy, to rid the^quntry 
of Imperialists, to give our children the privileges we never had — 
tfie list is endless. Again, let us recall that doing somethl|ig 
worthwhile is the second strongest work motivation. 



6. Encourage self-criticism and group struggle. Work groups 
meet periodically to review performance. Each person assesses his 
own contribution to see if he has done his best. Then his peers 
judge and criticize him. By these cathartic and scrutinizing 
routines the Individual is goaded on to better performance. 

These are some of the methods used in China, where distinction 
between classes is being reduced to' ensure that one group does not 
use or exploit another, and that the pleasant and xmpleasant tasks 
•are shared. 

I am not recomnendlng that we adopt any of the above or that 
they are applicable in this country. Many, in fact, are not simply 
because we emphasize individualism over the social group or commune- 
Ity. But China has come up wit^ new ways of dealing with, a revolu** 
tlonlzed classless society^ the'f-everish pace at which China is 
forging ahead is not due to a work ethic purloined from the' West. 
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CHAPTER XII 

t 

SELF-EMPLOYMENT AND SMALL BUSINESS 



Not Qualified for a Jo1> 

The day after the fun^aly late at nighty ^Hrs. Chin s^t at 
the kitchen table^ wondering how she was going to manage without 
h^ husband. Mentally^ she took stock of herself. She was fifty- 
eight years old; she cotxld barely read and write In Chinese, let 
alone ,in English; she had no skills and no qualifications. All 
her life she had depended Upon her husband* who was a chef , and 
his savings and Insurance were skljnpy -at best. Her daughter sat 
himched over in the upholstered chair » her head between her knees. 
Perhaps th^y were thinking about the same thing. The daughter 
might have to drop out of school and find a job. It pained Mrs. 
Chin to think about it, and the words would not form on her lips 
to broach the subject to the girl. 

The nextMay, Mrs. Chin went to visit a friend/ a woman who 
was known for her generous nature in .helping others with p'roblems. 
In her, Mrs. Chin confided her predicament* The Helpful Lady 
Mstened attentively and asked Mrs; Chin, if she would be willing 
to work so that her daughter could finish her pcliooling^ "Of 
coxirse," replied Mrs. Chin, "but what can I do? Who would hire 
an Ignorant old woman like me?" 

"How about peddling so^ small items?" suggested the Helpful 
Lady* "I will take .you to a\»4i6lesaler where you can buy some 
small things. We^ll. go to the city government and apply for a 
peddler's license. You won't risk much, and you can try it out." 

At the wholesaler's, they settled on men's belts and/ ladies' 
earrings. The belts cost twelve dollars a dozen and the/earrings 
six dollars a dqsen. They took two dozen each and bought a small 
8Ultc;ase and a ajLand. Mrs. Chin was instructed to s^and in front 
of a busy department store with her wares. > In a few hours, Mrs. 
Chin had disposed of all her stock at a 100 percent markup. In 
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one day, Mrs. Cbln had grossed $36, more than she would have earned 
la any type of job. At the end of .the week, she came to the Helpful 
Lady again fio ask her help In opening a bank account > Into which 
she deposits $200. 

Mrs. Chin was soon able to replenish her stock on her own, 
and she began to branch out Into other Items on different days; 
Sometimes It was men's or ladles' scarves; sometimes It was .^mall 
toys; sometimes It was uoibrellas. lira. Chin loved her work. She' 
enjoyed being among people. All the English she needed was the^ 
price of the Item she was selling*. She paid cash for her stock 
and, when an Item did not sell, she returned It to the supplier 
who gave her something else In exchange. She was In business for 
herself, and her livelihood was assured. 

A job Is not' the answer for everybody. To have a job ^s to 
perform a service for someone else In exchanger for a wage or salary. 
This someone else (the employer) must have- come to the conclusion 
that tha eaployee possesses a combination of" knowledge, skills, 
and time on which he can^ capitalize to earn a profit. He minimizes 
his risk by hiring those ^o can ishow that they have the necessary 
basic quallf Icatldi^. The'trhances are tninimal. that wo. old. Ignorant 
woman who has neiiQ»M worked b'^j^re^ will be hired. The bestir ecotirse 
for Mrs. Chin, therefore, was cp 'employ herself. 



Work for Self or Work for Others 

"I've worked for large companies, and I've worked for siiCall 
companies, but I like to work for me best." This statement expresses 
the attlttide of another type of person who prefers being self-employed 
to working for someone else. 

In a study undertaken at Michigan State Unlverslty| entitled 
'''The Enterprising Man," It was found that men who strike out on 
their own In private enterprises are somewhat different from those 
who are employed. The former cannot live within a framework of 
occupational behavior set up by others. He Is more likely to be 
a lonei:; steeped in middle-class values; willing to work long, 
|iard hours; has organizing abilities; craves upward mobility, 
.power and status; is unwilling to submit to authority; can bounce 
back quickly after reverses; is competitive in action and attitudes; 
has Initiative and drive; and probably comes from a rural, rather 
thian an urban, background. The Industry, drive, thrift, endurance, 
and agrarian background of the Chinese closely resemble the person- 
ality traits of the enterprising man. And tb the ambitious. person 
stuck at a certain level in the organizational hierarchy, the only 
way to go up laay be to start one's own business. ^ 
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No Choice But . 



5 



The Second Constitution of California, drawn up In 1879, 
"torbids all corporations to employ any Chinese, debars them from 

-the suffrage . . . forbids their employment on any public works, 
annuls all contracts for *coo11*q labor,' directs the legislature 
to provide for the punishment of -any company which shall einploy 

- Chinese, to impose conditions on the residence of Chinese, ^jmd to 
cause their removal if they fail to observe these conditions."^ 

In 1928, the St^ord University Placement Service stated, 
"It is almost impossible to place a Chinese or Japanese of either 
the first or second generation in any kind of position, engineering, 
manufacturing or business.. Many fiirms have general regulations 
against employing them; others object to them on the grounds that 
the other men employed by the firms do not care to work with them/*^ 

Vxitil very .recently,, white firms simply did not hire Chinese 
employees. There was no choice but for the Chinese tOi create 
their own jobs by setting u^ small service or business enterprises. 
Until recently, small business has been the rule, rather than the 
^exception, in the employment pattern of the Chinese in the United 
States. 



Spared the Indignity of Groveling for 'a Job 

— The private enterprise ,pattem of employment made the Chinese 
different from other ethnic or minority groups who relied more 
heavily upon working for othei(s)for a llvliig. Ling Liu, in his 
book, Chinese in North America ,^ estimated that there were 10,000 
laundries, 4,300 restaurants, and 2,000 groceries operated by the 
Chinese in continental United States. Thes^a were the three main 
occupations of the Chinese, and they took the fjStm of self -owned 
and operated private businesses,* generally' run 'as individual or 
family enterprises. 

In my book, ftountain of Gold , I compared the experiences of 



1. James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York: Macmillan 
and Co., 1927), p. 43?. ' ^ ~ 

2. ?llot G. Hears, Resldeixt Orientals on the American Pacific 
Coast (Chicago: Unlverslt^of Chicago Press, 1928), p. 200. ' 

3. Op. clt. (Privately piiblisheSl in Chinese, 1949). 
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the Ytigoslav irml grants and the blacks with that of the Chinese. ' 
The former sold their labor to the construction and mining compaixies 
in Fennsylvaniay. and employment depended upon seasonal fluctuatlx>n 
and the whims of the construction bosses • Strikes and layoffs 
meant uncertainty of in^ome^ insecurity of job tenure^ hunger, and 
want. - ^' ' ' 

Black ownership of private businesses was almost nily even 
in their own ghettos. This total economic dependence upon the 
white man held the black man down and perpetuated his inferior 
status. Not that laundry or restaurant work is less metfial than 
that of janitor, ditch digger; field hand, miner, or construction 
worker; it was simply that the Chinesfe were independent and, self- 
sufficient. They were spared the indignation, abuse, and hitrt 
^that came from groveling for a job. 




Family Businesses • 

By and large, the Chinese 'enter^ises had the following charac- 
teristics: ; . 

1. Contrary to popular myth, they were fairlyiwldely scattered 
in large urban-centers along the East and- West Coasts/ and were not 
concentrated entirely in Chinaitowns or segregated' ghettos. ^ 

2. They catered more to non-Chinese clienteTe. Therefore, 
' the economic base was broad. 

3. They were very small in capj|,talization. Equity capital 
came^'primarily \from pooled savings. Little or none came from , 
non*K;i|^ese financial sources. 

4. They were set up along a kinship basis. Laundries and 
groceries were generally mom-and**p6p stores. «In such businesses, 
the family was a work unit, <living together (usually above or 
behind th6 store), and everyone pitched in to help out. Fattier ' 
and mother were ^ways present, ^and the^children grew up seeiiig 
their parents work and having responsibility for jthe performance 
of chores. This work* experience has had tremendous impact upoh 
the secottd-generation Chinese-American, shaping his work attitude- 
and character.^ * ^ 



4. Lin Yutangjj Chinatown Family (New York: John Day Co.^, 1948); \ 
Jade Snow Wong, Fifth Chinese Daughter (New York: Harper B?:os*, ; 
1950). . / V 
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• .TABLE 80 

CLASS dF WORKER, BY AGE GROUP OF TEPE 
THE yNITED STATES, 1970 



Age Group 

16-24 years' 
25-34 years 
35-44 years 
45-54 years. 
55-64 years, 
65 years + 



Wage & Salary Self-Emplpyej Ratio Col 1;C 



53,600 
48,100 
42,700 
31,400 
47,800 
6,100 




INESE 




89 
1-4 
, 7 
5 
5 
3 



Sourcet U.S. Census Bureau, Special Tabulatloti , Public Use Sample Data (1970) 
NOTE: . Based on a 1 percent sampling. 
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5. Restaurants required more' capital investment and, theref6re> 
w^e usually cooperative ventures based upon a larger klnsBip group. 
For* example, several brothers would form a partnership, or uncles 
and cousins would hold shares in an incorporated restaurant. ^ 



\. The operation of these enterprises yas fairly simple. 
Although few had previous experience in their type of wor]j(^ the 
owners could swap stories about their experiencetf^or call upon 
a compatriot for Information about suppliers and problem solving. 

7. Earnings were marginal or low by American standards. 
Nevertheless, they provided employment and income in a hostile 
land . « 



Revolution in Chinese Employment Pattern 

Since 1950, a quiet revolution has taken place in the employ- 
ment pattern of the Chinese. They have abandoned their private 
businesses in droves and prefer working for wages and salaries. 
Two main factors are responsible for this upheaval. First, obstacles 
to finding a job were lowered; and, second, recent generations 
disdain the long hours; hard work, and marginal nature of small 
business or service enterprises. They prefer *a 9- to 5-schedule, 
no riskV and a no-headaches-af t^r-hox^s job. 

Table 79 shows Chinese employe4 in 1970 by class of worker. 
Those who earn a wage .and salary far exceed those who are self- 
employed. The national ratio is about 8:1. Broken down by cities, 
the percentages reveal that. Chinese on the Westc Coast are more 
likely to be self-employed than those on the East Coast. Why? 
The reason ma^ be that the Chinese on the East Coast are more 
xecent iimnigrants and may not y^t have sufficient capital to embark 
on any private venture. Another reason may be that ^there are more 
professional people_Kho are^^elf -employed on the West Coast. \ 

5 

The young definitely prefer being employed to self -employment. 
This fact is quite obvious from Table 80 showing the ratio, by- 
age group, of wage' and salary workers to the self-employed. The 
older generati'On still clings' to small businesses because there 
is no pther alternative. ^ The young^ generations are primarily 
in the professions and evidently prefer working for ottjers. 

A word of caution, however, about accepting at face value these 
figures compiled from the census. -The category wage-and-salary 
includes all persons who work for any -incorporated firm. . Many pri- 
[vate enterprises will Incorporate to limit their liability, although 
they may be one-mad or family-operated setups. In Chinese restaurants. 



particularly when the yeapxre]^^s a cooperative, one, the restaurant 
vfll be owned collectively at^ the shareowners are both^wployers 
and employees. These people nave Invested capital In a small, 
private enterprise, but th^ are salaried employees of ^thelr own 
businesses. Since re^aurant work Is the single leading irea of 
employment for fehef Chinese In the United States, tlie*actual 'impor- 
tance of small lousiness ^enterprises has not dimlnishied to- the^ extent 
Indicated by the census. 



Chinatown Enterprises 

In their own ghettos 02^ Chinatowns, the Chinese are definitely 
proprietors of their own businesses. Tables 81 atid 82 show, the 
type of services* and commercial establishments in which the Chinese 
are engaged in New York and San Francisco's Chinatowns, The figures 
are outdated » but tbe type bf enterprises give us an inkljlng of 
the characl;eristic8 of these small businesses, 

I.* They cater to Chinese clientele. ' . / 



They^seek to capitalize on the tourist trade, 
3. They offer essential servi4es. 



A. Garment or sewing factories are the only manufacturing * 
enterprises shown where the market is with non~Ghdi>ese Cflientele, ^ 
Rrecently, light industries, such a^ electronic: domponents £|nd 
frozen foods, have been injtr educed » > 

5, They are operated by a group lii^lted in ^ucation,^ language, 
'or financial resoi^ces, ^ ^ ^ . 

Tke|8mall sis^e and lack of variety of the Chinatown enterprises 
are Just as revealing as the existing types. In other words, the 
Chinatown Chine'se are still small-time op^ators. The florist shop' 
may^e a husban^and-^wlf e store. The ta;Llor shop may be one step 
removed from Mrs,\chln, our. old lady peddler mentioned at the begin- 
ning' of this' chapter. The accountant may opdrat^ from his desk 
space with a limited Chinese clientele. Here is a, synq[>tom that 
warrants clos^ scrutiny. Can the Chinese aim for bigger and better 
, enterprises? Do they have the resources and capability to try? Is 
^private enterprise an answer to the' emplo^/ment problem of immigrants 
who caxmot meet. the job specification of language proficiency? There 
is *a great need^ for exploring this aiVenue 'of inquiry,^ 
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• ■ J" TABLE '82 

PRIVATE EHTSRPRISES IN SAN FRANCISCO'S CHINATOWN (CORE AREA), 1969 

Number of 

Type of Business ' gstabllshments 

Markets and Grocery Stores L62 

Dry Goods and Fin^ Arts (Curio Shops) 136 

Sewing Factories 120 » 

Restaurants 67 

Insurance Offices 41 

Pharmacies 29, . 

Laundries '29 

Bakeries " * 

Clothing Shops ' 18 . ^ 

Hotels and Motels^ * - • 15 

Beauty Salons ^ 15 

Banks ' 13 

Jewelry Shops * 12 

Barber Shops 10 

Studios - ' \ 9 . 

Travel Agencies ^ 9 

Schools 9 

Noodle Factories 7 

^P^inter and Carpenter Shops 6 

"Theaters 5 

Book Stores • . ' • 5 

Printing Shops 5 

Architects . ^ ^ '4 . 

Shoe Stores r 3 



TOTAL . lia 



Source : San Francisco Chinese Community Citizens Survey and 
Fact Finding Coinmittee Report (1969) • 

NOTE: These? figures are quite outdated but are given to show 
types of enterprises Cheese in Chinatown are engaged in. 
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^ Beyond Cttinatovn Borders 

Pr.ixate enteritises outside Chloatovn are more varied and 

o p e r ate on a- larger 8caie>— No- aygttenatle study ^faao be e n undertak e n ■ 
of these businesses, but they are much store sophie^tlcated and effi- 
cient. Offhand, I can list a few whose capitalization could easily 
exceed a million dollars, and they, are not within the traditional 
restaurant, supermarket, or garment factory categories. 

Case History I ; The most impressive undertaking I have visited 
is the ETEC corporation in Hayward, California, which makes an 
electron microscope called Auto scan. James Dao, the president, " 
and Nelson Yu,' the technical manager, are young men in their mid- 
* thirties. They are the founders, the owners, and the drivdSig force 
behind this most unustial ventufe. According to Mr. Dao, there are 
only six companies in the entire world that manufacture electron 
microscopes. Three are in the United States, and ETEC is one- of 
them. 

When I visited the plant in 1973, the company had been in 
business for only two and a half years. Since its inception, the 
staff had grown -to 126, most of them highly educated and highly 
paid scientists an,d technicians. The ^company was doing about ^ 
$500,000 in 'business a month. The scanning electron microscopes 
sold from $50,000 to $250,000 each. The Ai^toscan is one of the 
latest developments, in electron-optical instrumentation. It has 
a magnification range of 5 times to 240,000 times. It can produce 
three-dimensional ±niages in which all details are in sharp focus. 
The extraordinary features of the.Autoscan are astounding, and the 
possibilities that this microscope has for medical and physical 
research are boundless. , 

Nelson Yu has the technical know-how. Be was an assistant 
to the professor at Stanford who developed the electron microscope. 
James Dao runs the business end. He is a graduate of the University 
of California at Berkeley with a de^ee in electrical engineering. 
Be came to the United States at the age of thirteen* and has wotked 
ever since at jobs ranging from milking cows to waiting on tables 
to electrical engineering for the city government. James Dao admits 
that entrepreneurs are a special breed. Vlf you are afraid of 
hard work," he said, "forget it." 

wThe following three case histories were compiled by Ernest 
D. Chu, senior vice-president of an investment banking house off 
Wall Street, azicl are excellent exas^les of small business successes 
pioneered' or led by Chinese-Americans^' 
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. Case History II; Wangco Inc* 

Wangco Inc . d e si gn s pr od ucea m a gnetic t a p e=dgi;ve-sy8t€m8 

(^eccronic devices tKatTTecord^ score and reproduce .aata on computeac 
tapes), and seli^ them to original equipment mantifacturers mainly for 
use in minicomputers awid related sjnteam. In fiscal 1973, the company 
broaHened its product line by the introduction of a fixed-head disc 
drive. 

The company chairman is Dr. Ben C. Wang. Twenty-five years 
ago. Dr. WaAg was a freshly arrived immigrant from China. He had 
$100 in his pocket and a conviction that as long as he could find 
a job — any kind of a job — he "would never starve in the U.S." Today, 
Wangco Inc. is the nation's second largest producer of tape drives 
for the mini-computer industry, and Wang himself is worth $3 million- 
plus in coi]q>any stock and other interests. 

After working his way through the University of Calif omia^^at 
Berkeley and the Illinois^ Institute of Technology, engineer Wan^^ 
went to work for IBM and "drifted into computer peripheral's." Later 
lured* to"Anq>ex, he developed direct-driven, single-capstan tape ^ 
drive, which is still a standard in the industry. Attracted by ; 
Wang's growing reputation. Scientific Data Systems hired him to jf( 
start up- a new computer peripherals operation in 1964. Five years 
later, Wang was ready to go into the peripherals business for himself. 
Catching the first wave of growth in the new mini-computer business, 
his little company expanded rapidly to $10.7-mllllon volume and 
$l*2-milllon net in fiscal 1973. The company employs over 400 
people. The sales a^d earnings record of 'Wangco Inc. shows how ' ' 
the business has gtdwn: 



- Share 

Year Sales Net Inc. Earnings 

1974 $18,26'b,000 $ 1,610.000^ $1. 54^ 

1973 10,680,000 1,103,000 " 1.01 

1972 4,599,006 421,000 . .36 

1971 1,598,000 (84,000) (.14) 

1^70 23,000 (550,000) , (1.28) 



r \ 

Case History III: Macrodata Corporation - ^ 

r ■ , 

Macrodata Corporation makes and designs equipment for testing 
small- and large-scale integrated semiconductor circtjits wiiich 
perform specialized memory and, logic functions, such as iata storage, 
counting, timing, and mathematical computation. It also Itnakes 
computer-controlled design systems and offers design consulting 
services. Its chairman and president is Dr.. William C.W. Mow and 
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its vice president is Stuart Liu. 
are given below: 



Year 

1973 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 



Sales 

$8,609,000 
4,699,000 
2, 65a, 000 
77,000 
18,000 



Its sales aa^ earnings record 



Income 



$655,000 
389,000 
196,000 
(817,000) 
(140,000) 



Share 
Earnings 



$0.82 
0.62 
0.32 
(1.32) 
(0.24) 



Case History IV; Flnnegan Corporation 

Finnegan Corporation was founded by Robert Finnegan, but ran 
into serious financial difficulties. After the appointment of 
T.Z. Chu as president and chief operating officer, the company ^ 
has shown an impressive growth record. 

The company develops, manufactures, and sells spectrometer 
systems. These systems are used to detect, identify, and quantify 
the constituents of gases, liquids, and solids. The company's 
systems are in. use in the fields of biomedicine, for the analysis 
of drugs and drug metabolites in toxicology and pharmacology appli- 
cations; analytical chemistry, for quantitative and qualitative 
analysis of compoimds In research and industrial setting; environ- 
mental research and pollution control, for identification of chemical 
contaminants in water, soil foodstuffs and air; and iforensic science, 
for positive identification of various types of physical evidence 
u9ed in criminal justice proceedings. It also makes incremental 
shaft encoders.. , 

Finnegan Corporation employs .about 300 people. The financial 
condition of these companies are given to show that a few Chinese- 
Americans have been successful in business ventures on an Impressive 
scale. 

Share 



Year 



1974 



1973 
1972 
1971 

(T.Z. Chu came In) 

1970 

1969 



Sales 

$10,500,000 
(est.) 
7,933,000 
5,501,000 
3,906,000 



2,677,000 
1,999,000 



Net ^Inc. 

$600,000 , 
(est.) 
322,000 
42,000 
(9,000). 

(600,000) 
(146,000) 



Earnings 

$0.95 
(est.) 
0.63 

(0.03) 

(3.15) 
(1.13) 
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Export and Inrport 

Xnternational trade, an impoijtant area of-employjaent ai^d Income 
source for the Chinese lix the United States will Inevitably grow, ^ 
Formerly-^ it ms confined ta importation of foodstuffa <and art- goods^^rr-^^^ 
the former, for the Chinese population, and the latter for the tourist 
trade. The market for today's Imports is entirely different. Textiles, 
electron products, and wool products lead the list of imports from 
Taiwan, and exports to that island consist of agricultural products 
(wheat, cotton, soybeans, and tobacco), machinery tools, and Vehicles 
and vessels. The volume of trade nnis to ^bout $4 tilllion annually, 
according to the Chinese Information Service. 

.Trade with the People's Republic of China was f orb'ldden'by 
The Trading with the Enemy Act, passed in 1950, during the Korean 
War. Trade did not resume xmtll shortly before President Nixon's 
visit to Peking in 1972. Both countries are proceeding cautiously, 
so that the volume of trade is not significant at the moment. 
China's trading policy Will be dictated more by politics than by < 
economics. Those whp wish to trade with China must have her per** 
mission or sanction. They are invited to the Trade Fair in Canton, 
which is held b1 annually in the spring and the fall. At the fair, 
contacts are established with the Foreign Trading Corporations » 
which are legally responsible for. negotiating all China's trade 
contracts. ' * - 

American firms wishing to do business- with China will have 
a great need for personnel familiar' with the language, the pulttire, 
and the channels of doing business with the People's Republic. 
Interpreters of the culttire, as well as the language, will be in 
great demand. The Chinese ^e not going to cater to Americans by 
conducting their 'business entirely in English, as was "done in the 
past. Americans expecting to do business in volume would be advised 
to take a Chinese interpreter with them to- the Canton Trade Fairs. 

The subtleties of Chinese etiquette also warrant extra attention. 
American businessmen are accustomed to snapping their fingers and 
expecting results on the double. The Chinese place great store on 
personal contact and person-to-person relationships. . Their sales 
contract may be sparsely expressed, including only the inost basic 
elements -of the transaction, such as a concise description of the 
goods and their specifications, delivery date, type of packing,, iinit 
I^rice, total price, and method of payment. American buslnesimen 
may Insist on detailed and exact terms couched in highly legalistic 
wording that may prove offensive to Chinese sensitivity* The9e 
differences require the services of middlemen versed isi the ways \ 
of both countries. ^ 
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The Chinese must also be apprised of American regulations 
governing import-export trade. Stipulations, such as place of 
♦ origin labeling, reporting of end-use of the product, declaration 
—of l:rade volume to the-American government, etc., are procedures 
that oust be jexplaijied_tp do hot encoimter^ 

such red tape in trade with Southeast Asian or" Af rleati countrteffr- ' ^ 

Acting as intermediaries who can provide such services for 
companies dealing in trade^with the People's Republic is a poten- 
tial field of private enterprise for refugees and immigrants who 
may have rich experience in international tr^de in China or South- 
east Asia, And there is no reason why such persons cannot eventually 
deal directly in importing and exporting themselves on a larger 
scale than do the small firms which x^ow operate out of Chinatowns. 



Managements Consultant F Alfe 

Engineer;tng is a favorite profession of Chinese males. How 
engineering skills can be utilized ^in a private venture is shown 
by a management consulting firm on Long Island, New York. The 
firm speicializes in troubleshooting. It packages a group of highly 
specialized engineers and sends theia in Under contract for a specific 
job and specific period of time. The engineers are on the payroll 
of the cocypulting firm. The advantages to the* contracting clieilts 
are that they can get competent and skilled personnel quickly without 
having to recruit and put extra people on the payroll and then lay 
them off upon completion of the task* at hand. .One might say the 
function of. this consulting firm is parallel to that of office 
temporaries, except that the latt^ handles secretarial and clerical 
help while the former handles engineers and technicians. 

The owner of this service enterprise iS/ a second-generation 
Chinese and a product of New York's Chinatown. He has about fifty 
engineers on his payroll. The volume of his .business can be gauged 
by his weekly payroll. One could say that his business is substan*" 
tlally removed from that of the garment factory that his widowed - 
mother worked for. ^ * 

Private ventures of the Chinese outside Chinatowns arfe many 
and varied. Others that quickly come to mind are a manufacturer 
of plastic boats, a home-cleaning service, a coiiiputer sales agency, 
a tin-and-gold foil millr-and a sailboat chartering company. 

From Mrs. Chin, the peddler, to ETEC, manufacturers of electron 
microscopes, the Chinese have shown that they can work for themselves, 
that they have the enterprising traits to succeed at it, and that they 
are willing to work hard and persevere, toward their goals. They also 
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had a few other factors In their favor, not the least of which is 
their ability to garner equity capital to get started. 



Availability of Ctedit 



Through their kinship organizations, such as the family asso*- 
clations, the Chinese devised credit facilities sd that they could 
save and have access to funds 'in the event of emergen^ or sudden" 
need. Some of these rotating credit clubs are described in detail 
in Ivan Light's Ethnic Enterprise in America . ^ Professor Light 
attributes the Chinese and Japanese ownership of small^^slness in 
no small measure to these facilities for capital accumulation.^ 

\ — The rotating credit associations or savings clubs operate on 

/the principle 'of pooling resources. The clubp are organized on 
-^the basis of family name or, close association'.-^ Those who elect 
to join the club agrefe to pay into the pool a fixed sum, ten dollars 
a week, for example. If there are fifty shares in .the pool, the 
total pot. would be $500. The pool would run for fifty weeks. 

Each week, persons needing the money bid for the pool* If 
the successful bid is twenty-five cents, ^each share pays in $9.75 
and the bidder takes the lump sum collected of $487.30. No money 
is ever left in the club. If no one bids for the money ^ all names 
of the shareholders who have not yet received a pool are put in 
a hat and one name is withdrawn. That persons receives the total 
pool for the week. 

In essence, this is a cooperative banking system in which the 
members are both borrowers and depositors, but no funds are ever 
left on deposit. The savings club does not have to look for prof- 
itable Investment opportunil:ies to pay Interest on money deposited. 
There is no danger of anyone absconding with the money since the 
club membets are related or known to one another. Fixed and operating 
' expenses are minimal. 

Such money pools were adequate for the simpler Chinese commun- 
ities of yestj^year, but they can no longer serve the larger Chinese 
population in the United States today. Some of these savings clubs 
still exist, but they cannot provide the services offered by credit 
Institutions like banks. 



S. (Los Angeles and ^Berkeley: University of California Press, 1972) 
pp. 45-61. r > 
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Banks 



Jhx^j^uli .IpresvM&JihQt^a.^^^^ more sophisticated 



and satisfactory service than the rotating credit associations. 

^owetrerv^the first Chlti^se^Amertcan Banki founded ln-<;«lJLIujLu±a: 

during tlxe eSIy 1900s, closed its doors in 1926. The bulk of its 
services wap in the remittance of foreign exchange to Xlhina and its 
Impact upon.. the .coinnercial life of the Chinese in the United States 
was idLX. Imovn as the Canton Bank, it was suspended for misman- 
ag^ent.^ \ 

Not until 1962 did another Chinese-owned bank appear on the 
American scene. It was the state-chartered Cathay Bank of Los 
Angeles.^ Chinese owned banks in the United States can still be 
counted on the fingers of one hand , but the Chinese have availed 
themselves} of the services of American banks. For Instance, twelve 
banks ^nonje owned by Chinese-Americans)^ have offices or branches 
in New York's Chinatown, and their business is irisk. Services 
are no longer limited to remittances, but cover the full rang^ of 
banking services. 

I Interviewed the manager of The Bank of North America, one 
of the largest banks in New York's Chinatown. It is not Chinese- 
owned, altmough when one tmlks into the bank one may think so. Its 
staff is 100 percent Chinese, and practically all its patrons are 
too; The'jbranch located in Chinatown about ten years ago, nosing 
out other' 'giants 1^ like Chase Manhattan and the Chemical Bank, which 
recognized the pdtentialities of the Chinese community only recently. 

The iank of North America is a commercial bank, as differen- 
tiated from a savings bank. Its loans are made primarily to res- 
taur^teurn, importer-exporters, and gift shop owners. The average 
loan is for about $10,000. At this bank, the Chinese borrower 
generally has little difficulty obtaining credit* The rate of 
dellnqueni: payment, the manager told me, is "very, very small." 



^viewing my conversation with the bank manager, I read, 
trength and symptoms of malaise of the Chinese entrepreneur 
Chlnatc^wn. The strengths are that he encounters little problem in 



In r 
.signs of 
in 



6. Ibid. 



7. Idem . 



8. The 

China and 



p. 47i 



Chines 



e American Bank of New York is the former Bank of 
is foreign-owned. 
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obtaining credit, and hia credit rating is excellent. This intan- 
gible asset has stood the Chinese businessman, in good stead. 
Wherever he has gone and wherever he has traded, he has built up 
a solid reputation of honesty and" integrity* ^"His word is as 
:goo*-^as-ii±H-bond7^^-ar-g€ner^ — ~ 



In some parts of the v^prld, Southeast Asia in particular, the' 
Chinese operate vast trading empires, and much of the business 
is ddne by verbal agreement. The Chinese guard this. teputat ion 
of hpnesty mid integrity carefully, for to them this intangil?le . 
ass.^t is worth more than gold or silver; ' If any Chinese in the 
United States is tempted to sell this reputation short he will 
harm both himself and his compatriots. ^ 

;The symptoms of malaise are revealed by the limited type of 
borrowers and by the size of th^ loans. It eviiiences small-seal^ 
and perhaps marginal businesses employing few people and handl^)^ 
a small volume. My hope le that the Chinatown entrepreneurs will 
dreiun of bigger and mo^e venturesome undertakings and"^ thgt they 
wHl launch into morer efficient and optimum use of capital and 
manpower. But to ciliid> out of the Little League into the Big 
League may ta)c^ more capital and more know-how tljan ^he ^inatown 
businessman can muster. 



Office of Minority Business Enterprise 

There are many federal resources available to minority entrj^- 
preneturs that will provide them with funds, with counsel ^d advice, 
and with technical assistance.. To cpordinate these ^tivJftes, the ^ 
Office of Minority Business Enterprise (OMBE) wa§^ created on March 
15, 1969, by President Nixon's Executive Order No". 11458. ^;|:n 
announcing the creation of OMBE, "the President indicated that > 
there were 116 federal programs, administered by twenty or m^Jte 
federal agencies, that miglit help minorities go into business 
for themselves or that could help to develop existing busin^sses.^ 
SM&Vs job would be to coordinate the government's efforts and 
keep track of all workable programs."? In addition, the main 
program of OMBE is to get private corporations, commercial banks, 
and the government Itself to speed the development of minority 
businesses. The device to be used Is the Minority Enterprise 
Small Business Investment Company, or MESBIC. 



Actually, MESBIC is no more than a revised version of the 



9. Edward H. Jones, Blacks In Business (New York: -Grosset & Dunlap, 
1971), 'p. 132-. 



Small Business Investment Company^ authorized by the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. A-SBIC is a company-chartered under state 

lav and llccno o d and r c gixlat e d by the Sm a ll B ugj^ew-Admli ^ 

to m^ke investm ents in small businesses r^S Tmlni man of $3007000 was " 
required as minimum c^italization of the parent company. This 
money is then Invested in small business of the SBIC^s choice. As 
the SBIC Invests its money, it ^is allowed to draw additional funds 
from the federal government foT^kore investments, up to a m a x i mum 
of twice its own capitalization. Thus $300,000 could grow to $900,000 
This, sum could be fur thep pyramided, since the small businesses in 
which SBIC made an investment could then turn to the SBA and receive 
additional assistance in loans or guarantee of loaps. The MESBIC 
differs essentially from the SBIC only in the fact tliat it seeks 
out. minority small businesses and the minimum capitalization is 
reduced to $150,000 instead of $300,000.^° Experience has showxr, ^ 
however, that an optimum capitallisation is in the range of $4^^^11ion ' 
lb $2 million. A central feature of each MESBIC 1^^ the co^inuing 
management assistance it provides without charge to t^e^^terpri/ses 
In which it invests or to which it, lends money. TJie assfetance' is 
designed ,to insure their liuccessful and competljtive operation. 
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Of the sixty-six MESBICs now licens^d^to operate in 1974, oiily 
one was started bv a Chinese-Am^ican^X^he is Mrs. Rose Leong, a 
Los Angeles building developer and.«r<fonstruction contractor. . Mrs. 
Leong arrived in the United *S^:t€8 in 1948. She obtained a Master 
Degree in education from th^^^iver'sity of Southern California and, 
in 1955, 3he started a rc^esjtate investment company. Latep, wl^en 
she announced that sjxcfwanted to be a construction contractor, 
^^veryone laughed^at^er. She started in business by building struc- ^ 
ttires which w^re leased to the Post Office as branches. She went on 
to build apartments j^d office buildings for some of the nation* s 
best-tootm^^ corporate tenantai-> She admits that Vlreii she first started 
she^.^JI^'^not even know what a twoHby-four was. 



Iti March 1974, with $300,000 of her own money, Mrs. Leong put 
up the capital for Ifer own MESBIC, the Chinese Investment Company 
of California, the first federally-licensed minority venture capital 
coo^any to be formed ^and the only one wholly capitalized by a woman. 
Mrs. Leong now feels that she would like to share her talents and- 
help others get started. 



10. "Wid, . pp. 



132-134 i 



11. J'Fipbin China with SkUl," Commerce To^y (Aprfl 1,, 1974), p. 7. 
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Other Goverxunent Resetife^ 

^he minority business^n, - the NationalTMjDaority rurcK aslrig~CJqu&cil 
"works to lncreaslB"corpdrate purchases from^ minority firms, ike 
General Services Admlnisl:rajtion o££e3:;s counseling on doing business 
with the government by assisting minority busi;nes8men to develop 
a government market for their produlct's and services and to obtain , 
contract opportunities. The Economic Development Corporation of 
the Department of Commerce is not usually aimed at the small minor- 
ity entrepreneur, but it can provide technical and management 'assis-^ 
tance. 



SBA Section 8(a) — Prociirement Program \u 

A Presidential dir^tive in 1969 requested all federal agencies 
and departments to provide procurement opportunities for minority 
businessmen by exempting ^ them from competitive bidding and allowing 
a <}08t differential. These dispensations were carried out under ~ 
Section 8(a) of the'^Small Business Act. This is how the 8(a) 
program operates: 

"The minority businessman contacts his local SBAyoffice and* 
tells the procurement specialist about the products he cati produce. 
S^ specialists then visit the businessman's company and makes an * 
on-site field survey and evaluation of the company's capability. 
If the business has the capability^ SBA then locates an4 Identifies 
the products it needs, and contacts a federal agency that wants to 
buy. SBA negotiates the contract. "^^ 

The General Services Administration Purchasing Agency for the 
federal government is further permitted to set aside 10 to 15 percent 
of its total purchases for minority businesses and contractors • on a 
permanent basis. These provisos now guarantee a substantial market 
for many businesses now unable to compete with larger companies. ^3 



OMBE-Funded Asian Programs 

There are a number of QMBE-funded program^ initiated by Asians 
in California. Among them are Asian American ITatlonal Business 

12. Jones, Op. clt. , p. 138. 
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13. Idem. 



Alliance, Iac*> In Los Angeles; Asians, Inc., In San Francisco; 
&d Areata Management, In Palo Alto* All these firms act as 
management consultants to As^^-Amer leans. 

•The d'ifector of A^^cata Is Buck Wong, a MBA graduate from 
Stanford. In his vord6, '^e are attempting to help those minority 
businessmen' who. have a better opportunity for success. We are 
trying to get away from the*marglnal operations that have In the 
pa^t been supported. We offer free consultation. We will train 
a staff. memb^ of the^mlnorlty enterprise In accounting. We will 
help establish a business plan. We will try to line up capital 
to get a company started. The time we stay with a company varies 
from three weeks to eighteen months. On the average we devote 
165 man-'hoxirs to a company, usually spread over a long period. 
Our- client load ranges from ^f If ty to sixty." 

Among the companies helped by Areata was Lee Engineering, of 
Palo Alta. ' It now has an annual business of over $1 million. 
Including a contract in 1974 for a nuclear power plant and a 
sewage disposal piping syst;em.^^ 

There I9 no qbestlon that the government lialis established a 
policy and has embarked on programs designed^ to aid the minority 
businessman in breaking iiito private enterprise. This policy was 
Instituted in recojgnitibn^of the fact that 'minor it i^as comprise 
17 percent of the American population, but own from 1-3 portent 
of all businesses and do only 1 percent of the business volume. 
For further Information about federal resources for minority 
businessmen, OMBE puts out ^ number of booklets of which minorities 
should' avail themselves: 

1. "Special Catalog of Federal Programs Assisting Minority 
Enterprise" (1971) # Description of 85 federal programs specifically 
designed to aid minority business enterprise and an additional 175 v 
programs which offer potential business opportunities to* minorities. 

✓ , 

2. "Minority. Business Opportunity Committee Handbook, Guidance^ 
and Procedures" (July 1974).- 

3. "Franchise Opportunities Handbook" (September 1973). 

These, booklets are very specific axid pix>vlde valuable information. 



14. " Chinatown News (Vancouver, Carlada: Chinese Publicity Bureau Ltd., 
August ,18, 1974), p. 15-16. * - 
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My fueling la that few Chinese are aware of the reddurciss available 
to %heBi, although oany of these programs have been operative In the 
black and ^anlsh-apeaklng communities for a number of years now. 
With the tradition of small private enterprise that the Chinese In 
this coimtry have, It Is now time for them to move on to bigger 
and more diversified ventures* i 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



1. Traditionally, small business has been the nile, rather 
than the exception, for the Chinese in the United States because: 

a. The Chinese could not neet standards set up by American 
firms for jobs. 

b. The tes^er'ament and backgroimd of the Chinese immigrant 
vas more suited to self-enterprise. 

c. American firms sisqply did not hire Chinese. 

^ 2. Self -employment spared the Chinese some of the demeaning 
treatment meted out: to minority groups who depended totally upon 
someone else for jobs. 

* « 

3. As the social climate and attitude toward the Chinese 
improved, the predominant pattern of self-exaployment has changed 
to one in which wage-and-salary workers exceed the self-employed. 

4. Contta^y to popular belief, Chinese, enterprises were 
located primarily outside Chinatowns and most catered to non-Chinese 
clientele. These businesses were set up on a family basis. They 
operated on a marginal level and managed to stay afloat primarily 
because of perseverance, long hours, and unpaid help available from 
family members. ' , ' 

5. Chinatown ^terprises, especially those inside the ghetto, 
catered t?o a Chinese clientele and were very limited in scale, 
size, and variety. 

6. Hand laundries, formerly oveirwhelmingly the most common 
type of self-^wned and operated type of enterprise up to twenty 
years ago, is now on the verge of extinction. 

» ^ • ' 

7. Chinese ventures outside of Chinatown ^s borders today are 
more varied and operate on a larger scale. 

8. Foreign trade is an Important area of potential for Chinese- 
American businessmen. 

9. A valuable. Intangible asset that , the Chinese have is their 
reputation for honesty and Integrity in business dealings. 

10. The Chinese have traditionally created their own sources 
of capital and credit to launch them into private enterprise on 

a small scale. loday, capital needs are greater than the local 
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coznmmlty can provide* 

11. The X}££ice of Minority Bsulness Enterprise was set up 
in 1969 to coordinate and iacllitate government efforts to help 
minority entrepreneurs with loans, counsel, and 'technical assis- 
tance* Since -such assistance is available, the Chinese shptild 
make use of thes,e government services* 
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RECOMMENDAIIOyS 

The drastic reversal of the Chinese employment pattern, ftom 
private, ^treprenenr (alSelt on a small scale) to wage or salary 
worke:^can be viewed from two angles. 



On the pln^^ side, the Chinese now do have an entree Into 
ie mala^trearujob market* Many are fully qualifi^ to coa^jete' j 
at' all levels in the' occupational ladder. They need no longer 
create their own jobs to eke out a marginal livelihood by putting 
in 16ng hours and hard work. In working for others their respon- 
sibility tisually ends when they leave their place of employment, 
and they need not irlsk their capital and savings* 

With the decline of si^all self-<jwned and operated businesses, 
there arise a number of likely minuses. What I consider the 
negative "side may b£ more sociological- or psychological" than 
occupational or economic, but these aspects are related to economics^ 
and the well-being or, malaise in one *aff ects the other. 

. LBy being sel^-employed, the Chinese insulated^ems elves, or 
were ^t least one step' removed from occupational discrimination. 
They never put thei^Belves in apposition to be last hired and first i 
f ired. The usual, response to bad times of the Chinese self-employed 
was to tighten thfe belt and expect less, which is perhaps a mite / 
. better than being outright unemployed. If their jobs depended 
upon'^a boss, they wipuld more likely be laid off or firedit Being 
one's own boss also' added to one*s self-image and dignity, especially 
when such dignity was constantly undercut and trampled. 

The Chinese' 9lso found collective security in the way they 
set up their prlyate businesses. The^ family was the working unit, 
but family did tibt always mean mom and pop and children. Rather, 
it meant the enlarged kinship group. Economic dependence held 
the family menibers .together pnd generated jobs for the close of 
idn. All thesjT factors were Important to the survival of the ^ 
Chinese in i:he|pafet. \ 

_ What I consider thti saving grace of the Chinese, however, 
the^yotmger g^eration Chinese-Americans look upon as an albatross. 
They do not care to continue at all in their family businesses. 
They view their parents* w6rk with distaste and disdain. They 
would prefer getting a job and working for other b to being jself- 
emplQjed^ The traits of. industry and thrift are old-fashioned 
and even stupid. ''Who wants to work so hard? There *s more' to 
life than working." These are the attitudes that replaced the 
ones of self-iifclp, f^aily solidarity, and mutual aid. And these 
attitudes are reflected in the high ratio (8sl) of employed to 
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•self *-eoiployed • 



. Vulnerability to Economic Reverses 

But' what If I suggested that the Chinese are now overexposed 
and overrellant upon employers for a livelihood » and that the 
"Chinese are now In a- position highly vulnerable to pccupatlonal 
reverses In the event the country plunges Inta a depression? Would 
I be accused of being too apprehensive^ overly pessimistic, or 
even paranoid? Perhaps, but the possibilities exist. There are 
historical precedents, and who was It that said, "History repeats 
Itself?" 

I realize that times have changed*. Attitudes have changed. 
The nature' of small business has changed. The Chinese population 
has changed Increasingly to a first-generation lumlgrant group 
which lacks familiarity with American ways and tEe English language 
So would I be considered reactionary if I advocated, as my first 
reco m m end ation, a strong backward look at self-employment and 
small business ventures. To be sure, I do not mean a return to 
the restaurants, latmdrles, grocery stores, gift ^hops, one-man 
stands, or family-run operations that characterized Chinese entre- 
preneurshlp in the*^past. I am thinking along more sophisticated 
lines and on a somewhat larger, scale. 

In fact^ the risks o$ going, into business for oneself are 
extremely high. One out of every three businesses falls within 
a year. The rate of failure decreases as net worth increases, 
which Is why it is vitally important to be adequately capitalized. 

^ The Chinese do "have access to limited ^capital, but big mone^^ 
is a different story. Commercial baiffce trust the Chinese, but, /as 
a rule, they are not in the habit of providing entrepreneurs with 
risk capital. Access to venture capital is what the Chinese, need, 
and taking advantage of government-proffered assistances such as 
MESBICs may.be one answer. The mechanism whereby ^^BICs make 
available ventute capital was touched upon earlier. They are set 
up to involve private investors and to provide tlsk capital to ' 
minority enterpr^lses. MESBICs provide cotinsellng and technical 
assistance as* well. ' 

MESBICs have been available for three years now and in only 
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one Instance have the Chinese taken advantage of this opportxmity. 
Obviously^ the Chinese have not availed themselves of many oppor- 
tunities set up for minority enterprise, and my belief is that they 
simply do not know about then. A second recomaendatlon, therefore, 
is to create better channels of Information to ethnic coniounities 
other tha^ the black and Spanish-speaking ones. This recommendation 
applies also to government programs other than MESBIC that help 
minority businesses find needed resources, and managerial, technical, 
and marketing assistance. 

My third recommendation, therefore, is* to invite Asian-American 
members to serve on the private sector Minority Advisory Council. 
(See Organizational Chart G.) These people would convey the pulse 
and economic conditions of the Asian communities to the Executive 
Office of the President throtxgh (MBE. An Asian-American shotild be 
Included in the Pytiic Sector Interagency Conmlttee. This person's 
responsibility would be to make sure that Asian-Americans are apprised 
of the help available from the government and that they are fairly 
represented for their share of programs awarded. Hopefully, .Asian 
representation will Insure better channels of information in both 
directions: from the government to the Chinese community, and from 
the Chinese community to the government. _ 



Chinese Do Meet Criteria 

The Chinese make good candidates for :asslstarice under the ^ 
minority business enterprise, program. Mr. Newton Downing, director 
of the New York Office of Minority Business Enterprise, emphatically 
stated that his office is not intended to be a panacea for social 
ills nor ,a giveaway program for Inellglbles who do not have the 
potential for successful operation of a private venture;. He said 
that the money and efforts of the program must be concentrated on 
target beneficiaries who have the potential to spearhead and stim- 
ulate the movement to eliminate inequities in our economic system 
and Influence the integration of minorities into the political and 
social fabric of our country. 

Mr. Downing Is well aware that enthusiasm. Interest, specialized 
skills, and willingness to work hard and put in long hours are not 
enough to Insure successful operation of a business venture. This 
was pointed out in nine dase studJLes by Alvln N. turyear and Charles 
A. West in their book^ Black Enterprise . One of the men there 
described had had years of experience making pocketbooks. He was 

; 
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skilled In a trade^ but lacked managerial ability. Another fellow 
was extremely artistic and could create beautiful fabric designs 
A market existed for his product, but the designer did not know 
how to handle money. Another man's life-long ambltlok had been 
to own the TV repair business in which he had worked/most of his 
life. Yet, when each man became cap^in of his ship, he floundered 
and would have sunk had it not been for government Assistance under 
the Minority Business Enterprise Programs. / 

Nevertheless, -there- are the large numbers \?h6. sank in spite 
of everything, and these cases have been rather' discouraging. The 
5ailiires put the goveri^ent assistance programs io test and challenge 
my recommendation that the Chinese reverse the trend away from self- 
employment. The Chinese, however, have had a^long tradition of 
being their own boss, and cultural tradition h^s equipped them with 
the temp)&rament, the industry, the credit concepts, and the kinship 
support to operate on a mlniscule scale. Now it ia time for them 
to expand their vision and move u£ in scale, not out of small business 
and self -employment entirely. ^ 



What Kinds of Businesses? 

The type 'of business ventures .that the Chinese should consider 
ought to have some of the following characteristics: 

1. They should utilize the talents of a highly educated 
population for its managerial and technical ability, and should 
complement it with a group that can provide a steady source of 
labor. The purpose of the^ latter, of course, is to try -to accom- , 
modate the rec^ Imnigrants who must find employment quickly, but 
do not have the.^JEnglish facility that would enable them to compete 
in the labor market. In- effect, an attempt should be made to 
create jobs for other Chinese, if possible. 

2. They should diversify iato other occupations and industries, 
to broaden the economic base beyond the existing narrow ones of 
retail trade and service enterprises. Areas for Widening should 
extend to professional services, manufacturing, and even agriculture. 
An agri-business would be such an enterprise. It would apply modern 
business practices to agricultural production; Ownership and opera- 
tion of a hotel would be another area- of diversification. 

3. They should encourage dispersion of the heavy population 
concentrated in Chinatowns. One can see immediately the differences 
in the type of enterprises that^ist. in Chinatowns and those that 
are no longer tied to the ghetto. In other words, locate outside 

of Chinatowns. Create employment opportunities that will pull the 
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Chinese away, so that they can put aside their crutch after a 

^period of adjustment. ' ^ ^ > 

*« 

- These characteristics are not all inclusive. Perhaps I am 
adding another difficult dimension (social consciousness and 
responsibility) to an already difficult task (that of setting up 
a successful private enterprise). But, if government is seriously 
tirying to address^ Itself to social problems, the private sector 
must not evade the issues entirely. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

J ' ■ 

CULTURAL BAGGAGE 

Since eight out of nine Chinese are wage or salary employees 
who at one time or another must look for a job, the question 
naturally arises: What special problems do they encounter in' 
seeking and finding employment? It is not within the scope of 
■this report to deal with the probl^ns common to all job-seekers, 
for to most pesople joi hunting is a trying ordeal. Therefore, 
we will consldjer only those factor^ which especially affect the 
Chinese* 

The mere fact that they are physically different from the 
majority racial stQck in the United States sets the Chinese apart, 
and the fact that they are bfculturally rooted in equally strong 
and. competing civilizations compounds the problem*' AnChropologists 
have noted that, when peoples from less developed cultures come 
into contact with .the better developed cultures^ the weaker readily 
yields to the stronger.^ When both cultures are strong, the conflict 
is riSre intense * 

Cultural Dissimilarities 

Bicultural conflicts pose formidable obstacles to the Chinese 
looking for jobs— especially those in the higher echelons* F;or 
example, the American approach is "to get out there and sell your- 
self*" To do that, one must toast about or, even exaggerate one's 
educational background, personal qualities, experience, responsi- 
bilities, and abilities. The applicant must demonstrate. that he ^ 
stands heads above many other applicants and prove that- he is^ 
best qualified for the job* Such tactics call for aggressiveness 
and assertiveness, whicl^ go strongly against the grain of the 
Chinese charact^. To pursue a job in this fashion in China would 
lower inestimably the employer's opinion of the applicant and mark 
him as one of uncouth and coarse manners. Humbleness and humility 
are prized virtues in China, but they are cultural yokes when it 
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comes to looking for a job In the United States. 



According to Francis L.K. Hsu, the noted anthropologist, the 
American culture Is Individual-centered; the Chinese Culture, 
situation-centered. The former calls for self -reliance and rugged 
Individualism} the latter, for mutual dependence and accommodation. 
Hsu's entire book, Americans and Chinese; Reflectloiils on Two 
Cultures and Their People ^^ points out the cultural dissimilarities 
in American and Chinese life, and he uses as an ezample how ^erl- 
cans and Chinese view the plot and draioa of the movie version of 
Marcia Davenport's novel. Valley of Decision . 

The plot Involves a wealthy Industrialist whose son is 
unhappily married to a woman who sides with her father-in-law 
In a labor dispute. The son Is sympathetic toward the worker s^, 
and he falls In love with the family maid. When violence erupts 
in a labor strike, the industrialist is killed. When order is 
restored, the son takes over management of the plant and insti- 
tutes liberalised factory policies. He divorces his wife and 
marries the family maid. ' / 

\ 

Hsu wrote: ^ 

... to the American audience this was good drama, since 
every conflict was resolved in a way that is desirable 
from an American point of view. Jhe production conflict 
was resolved in favor of new views on manufacturing 
methods over the old-fashioned on^s; liberal attitudes 
toward labor won out in the social conflict with hard- 
fisted attempts to suppress the workingmen; (and the 
son and maid were married). . . . ^ - , 

To a Chinese audience, however, the son was shamefully unfillal« 
"A son in conflict with his father was a bad son, and a maid Who 
would help such a son in his ventures was a bad woma^. Through 
the same Chinese lensf, the daughter-in-law was regard €^d as an 
extr^ely virtuous woman who suffered in malicious"^ hands. 

Hsu gives another example of how cultural baggage interferes 
with the Chinesd in the United States when they shou]).d speak up 
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for their" rights. ^ 

The pattem.ijpf imi|:ual'^ependeiKJe directs all men — 
laborer and buis^essman^ tenant farmer and landowner — 

, Ito seek their security and advancement through persons » ^ 
through the alliance of superioi^ ^x^i subord^^te/.. This 

/ faeans that when there is conflj^ct, the tepdcdcy/ls to 
compromise rather thin to ad^opt a tmllateralposltlon. 

'\ Ittis for the^ reafeoni that Chinese wor^s have 

•j^ never b^en milltant^>«upporters of large-scale labor 
' movements and have iiott in the Western sense of the 
term, proved t^' be good or persevering fighters in an 
economic struggle. The IndlvlMal do^s not fight with 
the owner and managers for hl^er wages or better work- 
^*ing conditions, bujt tries jtg, archieve tj^e goals by ^ . 
joining their ranks or Influi&nclng them through family i 
cotmectlons,, friendship^, and neighborhood or co m ii m al 
tles.^ 

These tried a^d tested tac^icjE^ evolved from an overpopulated 
^ society where accommodation oiled the gears of daily life and whose 
goals were to reduce conflict to a minimum. Taken from its native 
setting, this reluctance td challenge the status quo can place th^ 
cliinese at a disadvantage. ~* 

Personality Tests 

Many American corporations use personality tests to screen 
job applicants. These tests are designed to probe *the inner recesses 
of a person* s psyche, and they Include such- devices as the Rorschach 
Inkblot Test and the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). These tests 
are not only given as standard procedure' to job applicants, but 
are used to weed out personnel ieind to check up on people already 
on the work force. . ♦ " 

No matter what tests are glv^,. the interpretation of than 
is surcharged with, dominant American Values. For example, .Dr. 
Burleigh Gardner, of Social Research Inc. , .a. giant testing outfit 
in Chicago, claims jto have distilled (from the TAT) the twelve 
factors that make a good business leader. *'The men' who ^still 
feel strong emotional ties — far more than mere affection — to the 
mother have systematically had diff Icu^lty. in the business situation," 
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warns Dr. Gardner. Such men are not; executive tlmbei:.^ .Dr. Gardner 
probably has not read the family history of the Rothchlldd, xior a 
biography of Franklin D. Roosevelt; in both cases, stroxig-wllled . 
mothers niled the family roosts. The Chinese in Southeast Asia * 
operate huge business enterpr4.s^, and they cling to the kinship 
family ^of their* motherland. > ' 

The American standard of emotional maturity, however, is to 
cut parental ties as soon as possible. Against these yardsticks, 
l^how can a Chinese pass the personality tests ap^ be consid^ed for' 
an executive position whto he has been taught since infancy that 
there is no greater virtue thaii to honor, respect, love, and obey 
one's parents? In all probability, Jthe values he prizes may york/ 
agiiinst hi§ interest in getting beyond the personnel officer. 
Even if he gets in, he will not climb too high unless he forsakes 
his Chinese upbringing and becomes an unf ilial .son*, or is aware 
of^ these cultural. discrepancies as they are applied in the United 
States«and takep measiires to protect himself. 

Proclivity or Disdain for an Occupation 

In every society, th&e is a social ranking of occupations 
Independent o^monetary rewards. Vor centuries, in Europe, the 
cl^ergy was the highest' calling. In Asia, the monk occupies a 
very lowly status** In eighteenth-century England, the Bito of 
means for leisure wore white gloves to show that he did not have 
to dirty his hands at any task whatsoever, and he was look^ up 
to 4nd envied. In otb^ societies, he would be considered a use- 
less parasite. ; - 

Movie, stage, and television stars enjoy giddy fame and command 
astronomicaj. salaries in the tTnited States; actors and actresses 
are placed nea]^ the bottom of the occupational to tan pole in China. 
The samaurai, or wairrior class, stood directly below royalty and 
nobility in Japan; "the" military was at the bottom of the entire 
heap In China. And so it goes. lE^ch culture Judges- Its occupations 
accordixig to its own ..scale of values, , but, in mt>ving fr6m one 
coux^try to th^ other, the immigrant ^flnds that the yardstick has 
changed on hij|. What he once considered lowly or prestigious, 
positions may^be completely reversed,^ and he might have to r^ise 
his attitudes! and thinking. * ^ 

From time immemorial,' the philosophe:^ and scholar stbod .at 
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the ajpex of the occupation scale In China* Then came farmers, 
the laboring class, the tradesmen, and, last of all, the military 
men. The cultural holdover is quite evident^in the high educa- 
tional attainment of the Chinese in the Udfced States and in the 
heavy concentration of the labor force in i±e teaching profession. 
However, if the declining birthrate foreshak^s a shrunken student 
population with less employment opportunities In the educational 
field, Cl^ese-Americans will be disproportionately and adversely 
affected. 

What is more difficult, for many Chinese to overcome is their 
''attitude toward certain lines or work. From personal knowledge, - 
I detect a high degree of disdain among the foreign-bom Chinese 
for such occupations as teligious work, acting, heavy labor, and 
soldiering. There is a decided reluctance to go into these fields^ 



The Military 

» 

The census of 1970 shows only 2^,098 males of Chinese ancestry 
-Jn the armed forces of the United States (see Table 83), and these 
few may have been the result of the draft, rather than voluntary 
enlistment. Now that the draft has ended, the numbers may be fewer 
yet. That is \Ay I hesitated to Include the military as an employ- 
ment possibility for the Chinese. But, after I. interviewed Air 
Force Maj. Jung K. Chung, I felt that a few of His comments from 
his personal experience were worth mentioning. . 

TABLE 83 



CHINESE MALES IN ABMED FORCES 
IN UNITED STATES, BY AGE GROUP, 1970 



Afiie Group ( 


Number 


Total 16 Years & Over 


2,099 


16-19 Years 


175 


20-24 Years 


1,039 


25-34 Years 


480 


,35-44 Years ^ 


244 


45-64 Years 


147 


65, Year 8 & Over 


13* 



Source ; U.S. Census Bureau* Subject 
1 Report, PCX2)1G (19-70), Table 21. 

-V *An tinlikely number and perhaps attributable 
to Bureau of the Census .allocation formula. 
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Major Chung feels that the armed forces at the officer's level 
today offer more of an opportxmlty to break Into the managei^ent 
level and adnlxilstratlve work. ' Having been employed In private 
Industry in a technical capacity and having gone as high as he 
could In that respect I he foimd himself up against a etone vail 
In trying to get Into management. As an officer m the air force» 
Major Chung, who Is still a young man, will gain Invali^abTLe admin- 
istrative and leadership ezperlkice that will stand him in good 
stead shoiild he go back lnto-i)rlvate Industry. 

' The branch of the armed forces that he knows best, the%alr 
force. Is a 'highly 'trecMflcal outfit. Men and women trained In 
the klr force have marketable skills for the prlvajte sector. Wl^en 
these people return to civilian life, they enhance the economic 
strength of the nation. According to the Department of Labor, one 
out of every six civilian craftsmen or technicians received his 
initial technical training in some military school. 

The air force is the first branch of the armed services to 
promote a person of Chinese descent to the rank of brigadier 
general. Gen. Dewey Kwoc*Kung Lowe was bom in Oakland, California. 
He graduated from the University of California at Berkeley, and 
he has a law* degree from the San Francisco Law School. The general 
is a much-decorated command pilot with the Legion of Merlts^nd the 
Distinguished Flying -Cross .among his many awards and honors /\ 

The military is a conduit for training and experience, bx% 
I doubt if it holds any appeal whatsoever to tlie Chinese. Soldiering 
had been such. a despised occupation for the Chinese for too long. 

JXiiese. fe\r examples of cultural divergence give some inkling of 
the tremendous adjustment which the Chinese undergo and which affects 
directly or ixidirectly, their employment situation. There are Inntm-- 
erable other Instances that would take too long to recount here. We 
have repeatedly mentioned the most Important cultural barrier of all— 
that of. the language. Nov, I would like to point out why the foreign- 
bom Chinese-speaking person encounters greater difficulty than a 
European Immigrant, for Instance. 



From Ideogram to Alphabet * 

The language difficulties cannot be stressed enough. Every 
person concerned «vlth the employment of. the Chinese in the United 
Stat^ emphasizes and reemphasl^es this one hurdle. The probldh 
ranges from the bewlld^ed soul, who can hatdly pronounce yes .and 
no, to the distinguished professor, perfectly fluent. in writiten 
and spoken English, but who is denied reappointment because he has 
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a heavy accent. / 
' • \ i 

Why Is language any more of a hurdle for the Chinese than It 
Is for other limi grant groups? Ifhere are several reasons. 

Host Western languages are based upon an alphabet, which 
serves as a key to pronunciation and writing. Many words In French, 
Spanish, Italian, or German are quite similar to ^:he English.. Thus, 
a European would have less difficulty making out that telefono (Spanish) 
or t&ephone (French) or telefon (German) Is the telephone than would 
a Chinese, who Is accustomed to a totally different form of writing 
and speech. -In Chinese, the characters for telephone are 
which literally translated means electric talk. ^ ^ 

The Chinese language consists of monosyllabic characters of 
plctogra^hs. Ideograms, and phonetic compounds representing words, * 
things, or concepts. Each character is squarlsh-shaped and is 
written from top to bottom and from right to left — the exact oppo- ^ 
site from English or any of the Occidental languages, which are 
wrlttei from left to right horizontally. The characters below are 
a sample of Chinese writing. To get some idea of what the trans- 
fcorence involves,' I would suggest that the English-reading person 
of this report take a pencil and try to cbpy some of (he characters 
from this excerpt. Undoubtedly, the exercise will heighten appre- 
ciation f or ,the Chinese immigrant's language problems. 





Apart ftom syntax or customary usage, Chinese has no inflection 
of number, case, person, tense, or gender. It is. not bad Chinese 
to say, "I £0 yesterday," "I £0 today," "I £0 tomorrow," ox "I would 
have £0 last week." For a Chinese to have to break down a verb into 
various forms dep^lSing upon the' time of the action imposes a new 
rule in languac;^ to which, he or she is not a'ccustdmed. 



of 



To ftxrtb 
fem^tfine 




add to the complications, there is no equivalent 
masculine gender in the nouns and pronouns in modem 
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Chinese. Everythliig is neuter* That is why so niany Chinese use . 
he or hln for both sexes, not realizing that such usage creates an 
tinfavorable impression upon a potential eoqployer. 

Chinese vords can be used freely as different parts of speech. 
Sqme £ngl;Lsh words can be used as noun> verb, adjective^ or adverb 
without beixig labeled bad English, but the Chlnesb language Is siore 
flexible^ and a word can be any part of speech» depending npon its 
word order in the senteQce. 

The Chinese language is very economical In its use of vords. 
Correct Chinese does not mandate saylng» ''He is very poor»" when 
it is perfectly clear to say, "He very poor." 

The number of Chinese characters ranges as high as 50 » 000, 
although the telegraphic code lists only 10,000. However, there 
are less than 600 souxuls for all these characters In Kandarln. 
The author of the article on Chinese language in the Encyclopedia 
Americana , Prof. 7.R. Chao, whimsically demonstrated how one sound 
can represent many characters. He wove a story of 53 different 
characters, all pronounced ^1, around "Aunt Yl*s Pancreas." The 
difference between the character^ Is deduced from the tone» or the 
inflection, or the word order. For exaii5>le'; / 

"Ha, ni hao?" means "Mother, are yoii well?" but^"Nl ma hao," . 
means either your mother (ma) is well, your horsje (ma) is well, 
or yoicr flax (ma) is good» depending upon the tone, the inflection,! 
or the. context. 

There are eertaln sotinds in English that are nonexistent in 
Chinese. For Instance, the .lack of an r in the tJhlnese language 
causes much embarrasteent for Chinese waiters who say, "filed lice." 
Final consonants are another headache. Pe ncils are pronounced 
pensou. tend and lent, bad and bajt» place and plii^ are indistln-* 
guishable. 

Many of these troublesome areas make it extremely difficult 
for the Chinese to .learn English readily. Even when they <:an 
commit their thoughts to paper id.thout grammatfcal errors' they 
are still confronted with vocal difficulties of speech and pro^pn-' 
elation that eoqployers tend to interpret as handicaps or indexations 
of an inferior education. 



Dialects Galore 

To complicate matters, spoken Chinese Is not-uSlform. Fortur 
nately, the written language is. Although the majority of Chinese 



In America cone from an area in and arotlnd Canton, the Chinese 
population in the Unit^ States is becoming more diverse, as Inmi- 
grants come in from northeim, western, and central China> and the 
island of Taiwan. Most of the imi grants from the areas outside 
Canton speak a comnon dialect based uppn Mandarin. There are local 
variations in the speech but, by and large, the people can understand 
one another. 

9 

Mandarin is quite dif fei^ent from Cantonese, and both are 
mutually unintelligible. The gap is not as great as that between 
Chinese and English, but the difference is _reat -enough to create 
a boundary between these two major dialect-speaking groups* The , 
Cantonese-speakers will identify more with the Chinatown commmity 
and its Institutions, whereas the Mandarin-speakers generally feel 
like intruders when they go into Chinatown. They are not as likely 
to cluster together and will reach out into the larger comnnmity 
for employment opportunities, tn a way, this nonacceptance of the 
Mandarin-speaking groups in Chinatowns may be a blessing in disguise. 
Personally, I think there is a significant correlation between 
higher mobility for the Mandarin-speaking group than for the Cantonese- 
speaking one, although no studies have been conducted on this score. 

in sum, the language barrier is the greatest hurdle that the 
immigrant Chinese must scale. Even though he may master the written 
language, he may never speak without an accent, and this will inevit- 
ably be a handicap to him in all of his dealings, both economical ' 
and socials . ^ ' ^ 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



!• The nere fact of being Chinese does pose special employ- 
ment problems for the group. f 

2. Oftentimes^ the widely disparate cultural values of two 
strong civilizations create bicultural conflicts that the Chinese 

' must r^olve. Examples of these at^ the competitiveness and aggres** 
siveness of the West in contrast to the humbleness and accommodation 
of the East. Another is the strong emphasis on parental ties, which 
is valued in China, but looked upon as a weakness in the United States* 

3. Psychological tests, commonly used today in hiring, retaining, 
and promoting, are highly value-oriented against the Chinese. 

4. Cultural attitudes in favor of or against certain lines 
of work limit the occupational options for many Chinese. 

5. Learning English Is a more difficult task for the Chinese 
because of the ytride disparity of the two languages. English is 
based upon a Romanized alphabet and has a highly structured grammar. 
Chinese is a pictorial and Ideographic language with little gram- 
matical construction. To complicate matters, spoken Chinese varies 
considerably according to local di^^ects. A Shanghai Chinese 
cannot understand a Cantonesl^ Chinese, and vice versa. The Cantonese 
Chinese tend to Identify witfh Chinatowns, whereas the non-Cantonese, 
alienated from the coiamunity, t^end to reach out more into the larger 
society. * * * ■ . ' • 



RECOMMEMDATIONS 



The melting pot theory in this nation of Imnlgrants has already 
been debunked. Lip service has been paid to cultural pluralism 
in which diversity of cultures is fully accepted, but it is not 
yet a reality. The "stranger," as Prof. Elliott Skinner^ labels 
the outsidexf, is. never completely accepted. The West has presumed 
its own superiority for so long that it has disdained to even look-. 
. at the Eastesna cultures. That mistake was already committed by 
China centuries ago when the Celestial Emperors thought China was 
the center of universe and there j was lio need to deal wdLth the 
barbaric white man. Not until the same blasted such ideas with 
their gunboats and carved the Chinese empire into foreign spheres 
of influence did the rulers revise their thinking. 

The gunboat tactics worked against the Chia^ese in the nineteenth 
century, but are backfiring in the twentieth. The technological 
culture of the West has reached its zenith, but its social culture 
lags far behind. We see this in the disintegration of the family, 
the generation gap, the alienation of the individual from society, 
labor strife, crime-ridden cities, and the escape through drugs. 

Take' American competitiveness, which is so highly valued and 
Is the key to upward mobility in the United States. Again, to 
quote Dr. Hsu: "American competitiveness . . . never ^rlngs men 
together because its basis Is 'each'^r himself*.' One Individual's 
gain invariably means some degree of loss to others. . . • The 
more jBUccessfxil need the inferiority of the less st^ccessf ul to 
make their triumph more absolute. 

^ As for untying the paternal apronstrlngs so highly touted as 
a special characteristic of the top-notch executive. Dr. Hsu has 
this to say: To the Chinese, "the parent-child ties are permanent 
rather than transitory. It is taken for granted that they are 
Immutable, and -so are not subject to Individual acceptance or 
rejection."^ It is precis^y in the primordial relations of the 
family that the Chinese find continuity, permanence, and personal 
security. That is why some values cannot be compromised. They 
cannot and should not be given up for €L bowl of porridge. Conversely 



6. "Theoretical Perspectives on the Stranger,'^ paper presented at 
Columbia University, Cultural Pluralism Seminar, 1974. 

7. Op. cit.» p. 305. » • ^ • 

♦ 

8. Ibid., p. 111. 
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the West cotild take a few lessons from the East in the sphere of 
societal pirecepts« A Chinese sage questions seriously the alleged 
superiority of Western clvlllzatlony which he thinks, destroys 
fathers and sons together. 

^ ^ L 

In your land^ power can do nothing. /Your politics 
consists In changes of hearty It leads to general revo^ 
lutlon and then to reaction against revolution, which 
is another revolution. Your leaders do not '>lea4^ your 
free men are forced to labor » you are afraid of your 
slaves, your great men kiss the feet of the crowd, wor- 
ship children and depend on everybody. 

• . . You have neither the patle4Qe that weaves 
long lives, nor a feeling for the Irregular, nor a sense 
of the fittest place ^or a thing, nor a knowledge of 
government. You exhaust yourselves endlessly rebegin- 
nlng the work of the first day* So your ancestors are 
twice dead, and you are afraid of death. 

. • • We men of these parts feed by continual 
^millions in the most favorable valleys of the earth, 
and the depth of this Isnense sea of individuals has 
kept the form of ^ f amiljE in an unbroken line from the 
earliest days. Every man here feels that he is both 
son and father, among thousands and. tens of thousands, 
and is aware of being held fast by the people around 
. him and^ the dead below him and the people to come 
like a l)rlck in a brick wall. He hbldf ... 

Think of the web of^our race and tell me, you 
who cut your roots and dry your flowers , how is it 
you still exist? Will it.be for long?^ (Italics 
mine.) 

In spite of such admonishment, the cultutal values of China ^s 
great heritage are loosening their hold on Chi^iese-imerlcans. The 
fallacy^ of this line of thinking is that to adjust to living In 
the United States, one must einbrace th^ American way in sum total 
and cast off tl^e Chinese heritage like an out-^grovn garment. This 
tendency is becoming increasingly prevalent, at great psychological 
damage to those who are the farthest renioved from their ancestral 
culture. I recommend that all Chlnese-*i^er leans pause in their 

. * -0 

9. Quoted In Patil Valery, "The Wisdom of the Orient," New York 
Tines 25 March 1971 Cp. 39) . 
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tracks toward Americanization, and be a little more selective 
about what is accepted. At the same time, let us study our 
ciiltural heritage to see what is superior a|id can be retained. 
This way, there will be give and take of the best fron^ both 
civilizations. 



Technological Aids for Language Learning 

Where American technology could be put to good use is in the 
area of language learning. Since Chinese is so radically different 
from those languages based upon a Roman alphabet, greater time and 
effort must be devoted to its mastery. Since piost immigrants come 
to the United States full grown and after their formal ^'educa^ion 
has been completed, attending classes poses, a formidable hurdle, 
especially if there are family responsibilities that take on first 
priority. • hsmt^ 

— In Chapter II, I recommended the' establishment of more English^ 
language classes for adults. In addition to the classes, which in ^ 
all likelihood can only be established where ther^ are large concen- 
""trations of Chinese,. I would recommend that the state education 
departments or the Federal Office of Education fund the preparation 
and recording of cassette tapes in English language Instruction , 
for' Chinese. These tapes should be prepared by linguists versed 
In the teaching of English as a second language. The Chinese dia- 
lect used to explali-the_terms and the lesson shotild be Cantonese, 
father than Mandarin. There^are a number of records and tapes now . 
available for the Mandarln-tfp^Baklng person, but little for the 
Cantonese speakers. Yet^t is tie-4afefeer- who make up the bulk^ of 
the Chlne^e population, In the United States. 

/ * ^ ' . 

These tapes should be made videly available on loan through 
the public library system to those who do not have time to attend 
classes. The ta^es can be played oh any ordinary cassette recorder, 
so the time and place of their use is flexible. This method of 
distribution of educational mater;ials does not depart from usual . 
library i*actice or procedure. Currently, many libraries provide 
books in Braille for the blind, largerprlnt books for the elderly, 
and music records and works of art for music and art lovers. 
Cassette language- tapes-cotxld be ^another service geared to the 
Chinese who/wunt to learn English on their own. 

Ample publicity must^be given- through the Chinese press and 
radio to the availability of such tapes. Unless prospective users 
are informed of the existence and easy accessibility of such tapes, 
few people will ev^ benefit from them; Therefore, it is Just as 
Important to publicize tne tapes as to create them. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
RACISM MODIFIED 



Overccmlng S t ereo types > Both Good and Bad 

As a highly visible and distinct ethnic group, the Chinese 
in the United States are subject to a number of factors that are 
not applicable topmost other groups looking for jobs or being 
considered for promotion. One such factor is stereotyping, 
"stereotypes are a set of beliefs and disbeliefs about any group 
of people/'^ Such beliefs or disbeliefs are legitimatized aa 
representing classifications of people based 0|jLdlstlnctive, easily 
recognized, and easily articulated criteria shwed by members of 
society. .Such attributes, as assigned to a group, may however, 
be based upon a false impression, a misinterpretation, an outdated 
characteristic, or a deliberate attemp,t to disparage a group and 
relegate it, to a disadvantaged^ social status. 

Tied to the Apronstrlngs of the Mother Country 

When will the Chinese-Americans be considered apart from the 
mother country? Invariably the first question to which any Chlnfese- 
American will have to respond when he sits across the desk from an 
Interviewer is, "How long have you been in this country?" Even 
when the reply is, "I was bom here. I've lived hfere all my life," 
the presumption is that an ethnic Chinese is a Chinese national 
forever and ever. He is tied In with the ups and downs of Slno- 
American relations. 

I can wager that favorable or ill treatment of the Chinese in 



1. Howard J; Ehrlich, The Social Psychology of Prejudice (New York: 
John Wiley, 1973), p. 20. 
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the United States corresponds to the rise and fall of China Vs inter- 
national status and her relationship with the United States. PrioB^ 
to World War 11, the Chinese were unassimilable aliens » ineligil^le | 
to citizenship. Dpring World War II, they were an ally-in-anns,^and 
the Chinese Exclusion Acts were repealed. The Chinese yore Buttons 
proclalfldng, "I am Chinese" to differentiate themselves from the 
Japanese. To have proclaimed, "I am American" would not have served 
the pxirpose at all. During the Korean War, Chinese businesses 
again had to ea&ibit signs stating, "I am Nationalist Chinese" to 
disassociate themselves from the Communist Chinese, and J. Edgar 
Hoover, former director of the FBI, publicly stated that he suspected 
the entire Chlnese*'Ame^ican populace of l>elng potential Communist 
agents. In 1972, President Nixon* s visit to Peking heralded an 
aura of elevated status and prestige for the Chinese In the United 
States. 

Few other > national groups are so Irrevocably tied to the 
apronstrlngs of the mother country. The Italian never had to 
answer for the deeds of Mussolinf and is never told, when he--ls 
critical of some aspect of American life, "Why don*t you go back 
to where you came from?" German-Americans were never Incarcerated 
in concentration camps during World War II. A Russian Immigrant 
is not automatically labeled a Communist. White ethnics were 
never labelled the "enemy" or '^gook," even as they were serving 
on the front line In the U.S. Army in the Vijetnam theater of war, 
as Asiaa-Americans were. 

An American-bom Jew is] never asked, "How long have you been 
in this* tountry?" and h& is never complimented on how well he 
apeaks English without an accent . An American black is not ^so- 
elated with any of the African nations. On the contrary Nigerian 
blacks and West Indian blacks make special efforts to separafte 
themselves from American blacks so that they will be associ^lted with 
their .motherland, but, if they 'do not wear their native dre^s and 
headdress, they are taken for native-born Americans. An etirnic 
Chinese, however, is tajcen for a foreigner forever. \ 



"A Foreigner Has No Right to a Job" 



auibe 



When there are many applicants for a job or when a nuiAber of 
aspirants are vying for a promotion, the competition gets keen, 
and stereotyping serves a very- useful purpose for disqualifying 
potential competitors. If all Chinese-Americans are considered 
foreign, then patriotism or nationalism can be invoked to place 
the Chinese-American at a disadvantage: ''What right liave those 
foreignera got to take a Job awa^ from a full-blooded American?"; 
"WeWe got to protect otir. own."; "Americans first."; and "Those 
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damned foreigners are taking the bread out of the mouths of our 
sons and daughter s^" become the rallying cry. 

Somewhere along the llne^ someone conveniently forgot that 
this country is a nation of inmigrantSy and after naturalisation^ 
all persons^ whether native-born or f orelgn-borhy are citizens 
and are entitled to all the rights and privileges that such citi- 
zenship confers. In an era of declining employment » even third- 
^ or fourth-generation Chines e-Amer leans may be subjected to unpleas** 
antries and hostile stares suggesting that they have derived 
"Americans" of their jobs. 



Cheap Labor > Hard-Working 

The first wave of Chinese immigrants to hit the Western shores 
over a hundred years ago came as coolies. Coolie literally means 
bitter strength^ and it is true these men had nothing more to offer 
than their muscles and their labor. They were willing to work at 
jobs the white man scorned^ and they were willing to do it for less. 
As a result 9 the Chinese came to be associated with cheap labor. 

Stereotypes die hard. More than a century later ^ the Chinese 
employee is expected to work for less^ and he is offered less than 
jthe go^^ rate. Worse yet^ it is presumed that Chinese are content 
with less. The fact that he is earning less than persons with 
compar^Bi^ education is documented In Table 64. Some employers 
may even ccmslder it an affront ^if a Chinese-American asks for the 
same senary and working conditions as others of his calib^ are 
commanding. 

At the same tlme^ the prevailing belief that all Chinese are 
hard workers exacts from the Chliiese-American an extra toll to live 
up to the stereotyped expectation. If a Chinese person departs 
from the stereotyped image of being hardworking » noncomplalnlng^ 
docile^ and' quiet, he is told, ^Tou're Chinese, but you don't ACT 
Chinese," as If all Chinese were alike. 



Laundryman, Restaurant Worker 

All right, so the predominant occupation of the Chinese In 
the United States until the 1950s was as laundryman, but, in the 
year 1975, the Chinese laundryman is fast becoming extinct. Res- 
taurant work is still a vei7 important occupation among the Chinese 
today, but that does not mean the Chinese arie not capable of holding 
down important jobs or of performing important tasks. Ydt, it is 
rather difficult to get people in this country to accept the fact 
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that there are Chinese bankers, outstanding Chinese scientists and 
architects » Chinese presidents of colleges and Chinese presidents 
of large corporations. Somehow the American mind can not erase . 
the Image of the Chd^iese as mere laundrymen and restaurateurs, 
and I can isafely say that. In the experience of almost every adult 
Chinese-American, he has been taken at least , three times for one 
or the other* or both. 

/ 

Sometimes It Is even hard for the Cheese themselves to accept 
the fact that some of their kind have penetrated the upper echelon. 
One day, I noticed a visiting student In my class. After class, 
she came up to speak to me aod she told me that she was from Boston * 
University. I ask^ her if she laaew Calvin Lee.. 

"I'.m a freshman," she replied, "I don't know any of the 
upperclassmen. " 

'*He's not a student. He was the pfesld^tnt." I explained. 

"Of the Chinese Student Club? I havel't joined yet." 

"No, Calvin Lee was president of Boston University. He left 
Bostonf University last year to become Chancellor of the University 
of Karyland at Baltimore. I just thought you might have known him." 

"You're kidding," she sai4 in absolute disbelief. "President 
of BUI You're kidding!" 

■* 

On another occasion,^ a student asked if he could do his term * 
paper on some outstanding Chlnese-Amerioan. He had come across the 
name Admiral Chang of the United States Navy, and was extremely 
curious about how a peirson of Oriental ancestry ever got to be an 
admiral of the United States Navy. Chang is a very common Chinese 
name, and I was every bit as ctirious as my student to track dowd 
this information. To tell the truth, I was quite skeptical. I 
confessed that I simply could not visualize someone of Chinese 
ancestry being in such ^high office in the military command. Forttm- 
ately, my negativism did not deter my student. It turned out that, ' 
although Admiral Chang was not Chinese, he was an Oriental of Korean 
descent. Such f eelli^s of Inadequacy are symptomatic of a people 
who have been relegated to an inferior statuy^vep a prolonged period 
of time, and the low self-esteem is a decided drawback to upward 
mobility of a group highly qualified in other respects. 

Favorable Labels 

Some stereotypes attributed to the Chinese have been laudatory,' 
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rather than derogatory. Such favorable labels taclced on to tfce 
group as a whole are industribuSy honest,, dependable^ Intelligent^ 
efficient, and strongly familial.' Elsewhere in this report, 1 
have presented anecdotes which illustrate how such blanket labels 
have aided the Chinese in finding employment. In fact, when 
business firms are xmder- compulsion to upgrade their minority 
representatipnr the Chinese are actively sought by personnel of- 
ficers who earnestly believe that all Chinese possess these qual- 
ities. My nephew, who works for a major oil company, was the first 
Oriental hired by thWjEirm. Shortly afterwards, the vice-president 
in chtoge of personnel took him to lunch and solicited his help ^ 
gertiiig more Chinese to work for the company. ^ * 

I interviewed a recruiter from one of the largest electrical 
and appliance manufacturers in the country. The question I put 
to her was: "Do you think rapial discrimination^ still i fjactor ^ 
to contend with for the Chinese job applicant?" 

"On the contrary;" she replied. 'Vh^ejifiT^we Vee a Chinese 
name, we flag the applicat^ion." 





A Chinese frijend of mine on Long- Island^^uhs a Jiome-cleaning 
service. He owns^he. business, but he does not do the cleaning 
himself, nor does he use Chinese help. The business goes under 
a Chinese n^e, so/ my friend was able to quickly , attract a long 
list of potential /customers. However, when the workmen showed up 
to do the cleaning, many housewives called the off ice in protest. 
"We thought you were going to send us Chinese workmen," they insisted. 
"The Chinese are so much more dependable and reliable." 

As mechajjisms for the reinforcement of prejudice, stereotypes ; 
can be irrational and contradictory. The Chinese are ^t pnce honest 
and sneaky; they are cunning and mysterious* '*You just can't" trust 
them.r They are artistic, but not creative. They are Immoral, yet 
highly civilized. They are good businessmen, and they are Communists. 
Take your" pick.' Stereotypes, wheth^ good or bad, are- not applicable 
to every member in the goup. XJJb determinants jpf stereotypes are to 
be found, not in the target group, but iaj the-envlronm^ti^ and those 
characteristics attributed to the Chinese 1^iicl)>affe^^ economic^ 
status are to be found in the social setttng^^ijritfe"^^ economy of the 
Unit^ States. They change with the iatd^atlo^l cllma^ and they 
change with the econonlic situation, the^are applied/to the group 
without allowing for Individual differences. ^ 

' ' r 

— ' ■ . ■• .. ^ - • 

%. Ibid. ■ . / 
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Doto Belief Lead to Action? 

Stereotypes are a set of beliefs about group. Prejudice Is 
a negat^Ive attitude, but ^dlscrliiliiatlon Is ovort action and prejudice 
acted out. Today's practitioners of discrimination are no longer 
openly prude. ^ No one will put a want ad In the newspaper saying,' 
"Chinese need not apply." Laws coixld never pass* legislative bodies . 
today In the out-and--out racist langtxage conmonly found in the 
antl-Chlnese statutes^ of the 1880s. Fiederal government policy Is 
n6 longer officially racist. There are even watchdogs in government 
and private agencies who protect and seek to guard the interests of 
racial minorities. But that does not mean that prejudice and dis- 
crimination no longer exist. Some of it is rerouted. Some are 
masked and given respectable euphemisms; some are hung on institu- 
tional hooks. When accomplished through these ^diversionary tactlxis, 
it is disguised and no longer recognizable. 

For example, the f ir^t Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 did not 
have any qualms about nam-fng the Chinese specifically. By 1924', 
racism had put -on silk gloves, and the yellow and brown peoples 
were redefinied as "aliens ineligible to citizenship." Jhe end 
result was the same. > ^ . * 

Law and order means one thing to the whites and another^ thing 
to the blacks. To the latter, it means keeping the black in his 
place, t To the majority group and to a naive world at lairge, it 
means a legitimate function of government to exercise social* control. 

^ ' 

"Local experience" is a new term that^ is frequently encountered' 
by Chinese Imnlgrants looking for ^loyment outside of tRe ^Chinatown 
connunltyl For example, a reservation agent who worked ftfr an inter- 
national airline for five years in Hong Kong may apply for a similar 

^«Job in New York. Her experience is discounted, or not counted' at 
all, l)ecause she does not 'have local ^xper^Lence, meaning expei^lence • 

«>ln the United States. In some instances, local experience is 
Impoirtant to job performance, but, in most instances, the skills 
and experience are readily transferrabl^> given a short period of 
reorientation. Therefore local experlerfce translates into a "l^o" 
that is difficult for an immigrebt to overcome. 



Inequities and Disadvantages 

. To 4 what extent is employment discrimination practiced against . 
the Chinese and what form does it take? I think ye have touchy 
upon this topic in alinost ev^y chapter of this* reports It wouid • 
be redundant to repeat" everything here*' Discrimination against > 
the Chinese is no longer .expressed in outright hostility,; b'ut is ' 



groxmded more along the 'lines of inequities and 
stemming from their inidgration status or cultural c 
dissimilarities. 




Unf.ortmiately» some of these inequities^ pose employment barriers 
that are laqpossible for large numbers of Chinese to scale through 
personal effort. Examples of these are such legal roadblocks as 
citizenship requirements — tn-tn1miiin waiting period of five years— 
or probationary periods for refugees— -minimum waitdLng peri<>d two 
years. Another solid wall against an ethnic group which has so 
recently been admitted to these shores after nearly a century of 
exclusion is state prot^bited employment of |ereign-^rained profes- 
sic^als'.. The father-son tradition of gaining admittance to the 
trade union is an area where the Chinese find it almost imposdihle 
to effect a breakthrough. 



disadvdn£age8 shouldered by the Chinese which are inherent 
in their cultural differences can be moderated somewhat through * 
personal effort. How? Bj attending English language classes, 
by persevering through the period of cultural shock an4 tra^isitidn, 
and by being better or more competitive. There is no question that 
the Chinese have- to try harder to obtain the same or lesser results » 
an4 no one can or, will dispute the fact that gross inequality exists, . 



Tilting the Boundary ' ^ ' " ' , , t 

•St • • - 
However 9 let' us recognize that thez;e has-been substantlal\ 
progress in economic opportunities for minorities yi^hln the past . - 
several^ decades. The facts and fjLgures bear this out.^ The progress 
h§s not been uniformly distribute nor equally applied, but signif*- 
Icant changes for the better have come about. 

. Roger Daniels and Harry -Kltano, in their book, American Racism ,^ 
depict the change in the models given below. 



Fig. A 



Fig. B 



Whites 



Npnwt^tes 



Whites 
jnwhites 




All whites superior. Most jitiites sijrperior ifo. group superior. 



3. Bayardt/Rustln^ "Affirmative Actiod in an Ecpnbmy of Scarcity,/^ \ 
Hew York Teafcher 3 Npy^er X974# ^ * * . 



4. (Engiewoea Cliffs Prentice Hall, 1970), p* 95* 
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.The authors inaiataln that American society as presently struc- 
tured supports a two-category systett p£ stratification in. race 
relations, ^e whites are equated ^th thi' supttior and^ the nra 
whitej?.with the inferior* The boundarttts are laui j batafaed l&y beliefs, 
attitudes, organizations, structures,^ institutions, and meclianisms 
which support the dist;Lnction between races. The once horizontal 
boundtty- line in Figure A has now given way to the tilting line of 
Figure B, and jaay progress to a vertical line, as in Figure C, where 
no group is superior to the other, but each group coexists side by 
side without removal of the boundary and loss of -group identity* 

. .if;* 

I believe that the Chinese have tilted the, dividing boundary 
in the laazmet described by Daniels and Kitano, Some individuals 
have don^ better, than their white xoimterparts, but, they have not 
completely touched the top, wfaereas^most are still in the lower 
half of Figure B* ' • ^ " ' 

Some indication of occupatibnal ^mobility can be gleaned from * 
Table 84* :i5mmigrants who came to the United SitateS prior' to 1945 
have, by and large, remained in the operatives and service workers 
category* The percentage in the managerial classification is ^ ^ 
deceptlyev As previously pointed out^ most of these people are " 
self-eiq)loyed managers of' their otm spall busjlnesses* Keeping 
in mind that the type of Chinese innlgra^ts changed drastically 
after 1949, w6 can see that those who had been in the United States 
for twenty years- at the time of the 1960 census, have managed to 
move up into the professional category^ tp the extent of 39*5 per- • 
cent* At the same time, the service workers category shrank to 
13 » 5, percent » , J - 

A smaller percentage of the more recent Immigrants in the 
1965-1970 column are.J^ the professional grou^ C30 percent), and 
more are in the sttvice workers* cattegory (23 p^cent). It seems 
that given time — and jthe span may be a- twenty-year period or an 
entire generation — upward mobility does occur. The first-generation 
may not see the fruits of its labor and its struggles, but at least 
the second-generation may reap or harvest what their' parents sowed. 

These assertions can be documented from two sources. Tables 
71 and '72 'show current occupation and occupation five years ago 
and ciurrcaxt Industry and industry five yeirtf ago of the Chinese. 
Delineating the largest figure -in each vertical column givea us 
a perfectly diagonal .line, showing that the Chinese do not move 
out ojf their occupations readily—at least, not in a f iire-year span. 
Of (the 16,400 Chiiiese 'males who wb^e service workers in 1965, 14,000 
trer«' still service workers in 1970. ' This 'immobility .in occupation 
and industry held true consistently. 



TABLE 85 o 

OCCDFAIIONAL HOBILITT AS SEFLECTED IS TWO GENERATIONS 
OF CHI1?ESE CCNY GRADUATES ' FAMILIES 



Father ^8 Occupation 
JLaimdrymen 

Restaurant Workers 



Engineers 

Teachers 

Accountant 

Statistician 

Businessmen 



CCNY Alumni *s Present Occupation - 

6 teachers, 2 engineers, 1 accountant, 
1 manager, 1 scientist, 2 executives, 

1 actuary/trainee, 1 computer programer, 

2 clerks, S xtp responses* 

2 teachers, 2 engineers, 2 manages, 
1 executive, 1 computer programmer, 
1 hospital investigator, 1 supervisor, 

1 field assistant, 2. unemployed, 2 no 
responses. 

2 engineers, 1 intern 

1 engineer,. 1^ sclent iat / . . 

ft 

1 consultant 
1 engineer 



2 teachers, 1 junior executive^ 1 actuary/ 
trainee, 1 research assistant, 1 UN .worker 



Clerks 


1 


patent attorney, 1 clerk 


Seaman 


1 


engineer 


Clergyman 


1 


teacher . 


Houseboy 


1 


junior executive 


Warehouse Worker 


■ 1 


engineer 


Mult Education Aide 


t 


armed forces 


Manager 


1 


no response , 


Officer 


1 


engineer 


Chinese Association 


1 


f:eacher 



President 



TABLE 85-~contlnued 



No> of 
Sttidents 



3 

5 

> 7 
80 



Fatheir's Occupation 
Retired 

- i 

iJnemploxed 
DBceased 

No Response 

.TOTAL 



CCl^ Aliannl's Present Occupation 

3 teachers 9 2 lab technicians » 1 bus^inessman, 
1 student 

4 

1 teacher, 1 r^earch assistant, 1 supervisor 

1 teacher, 1 junior executive, 1 lab 
technician, 1 businessman, 1 technician 

3 engineers, 1 computer programmer, J 
1 consultant, 1 technician, 1 clerk 



. Source : Survey of City College New York Chinese Alumni (1972) 
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My Son> the Engineer 

However, upward occupational mobility does becOTie ^ reality 
for the second generation, if a siaall sajnple of the alumni of 
City College of New York is representative of the lower socioeco- 
nomic class j)f Chinese in the United States. CCNY is a municipal, 
tuition-free institution of higher learning .that-^ has traditionally 
attracted the sons and daughters of Imciigrant families in this 
gateway metropolis.. From 1960 to 1972, CCNY graduated 400/students 
of Chinese ancestry. A questionnaire sent to these alumni netted 
80 replies. The occupation of the father was compared to that of 
the graduate. This 'information is tabulated in Table' 85. T^jirty- 
flve of the total respondents gave their fathers' occupation as 
laundryman or restaurant* worker. Others included seamen, clerk, 
house-boy, warehouse worker,^ and a scattered few as businessmen 
or professionals. In general, the fathers held low-level, low- 
paying jobs. The column to the right gives the occupations of 
the CCNY graduates. The job titles show that most are in the 
professions, in business, in technical work, or in administration. 
The four in clerical work are females • In general the income of ' 
thesk graduates is higher than the median United States family 
income for 1969. ,x . , 

When asked if they were satisfied with their jobs, 44 of the 
graduates ^aid yes, seventeen said nq, fourteen gave no answer and 
five were not sure. 

What were their chances for advancement? The tabulated* figures 
were: excellent, 14; good, 25; fair, 12; poor, 11; no response, 18. ^ 

When queried about what they thought were the main obstacles 
to occupational advancement, the reasons given were: 



Economic conditions 

No social contacts 

Inadequate training 

Language problem 

Lack of interest or ability 

Being female 

Racism 

No opportunity 
Laziness 
No' response 



24 
22 
19 
5 
5 
5 



1 
1 
19 



TOTAL 



98 (some alusfiii gave 
more than one reason) 



The number of responses In' this . survey is too small to be 
indicative in any way, but the largest number of those who did 
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reply felt that economic conditions was the primary factor governing 
their upward mobility^ and a close second was lack of social contacts* 
Both of these factors merit a little further cament. ^ 



1975 — Recession Going Into Depression 

The* acid test comes when economic conditions are l^ad* It is 
easy to be tolerant a nd m agnanimous when there is prosperity and 
full enjoyment. And^tfaat is what this country has enjoyed, except 
for minor dips, since World War II. In this favorable economic 
climate, minorities in the United States were able to push for 
betterment of their status, and they have jsucceeded In tilting the 
horizontal bar as depict^ in Figure B above. But as I sit here 
at my typewriter in 1975, dark clouds shroud the -economic horizon* 
Creeping anxiety and Insecurity are gripping the nation. Opportunist 
politicians are already calling for a crackdown on aliens. Some 
of the gains from the Civil Rights Movement, Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, Affirmative Action, and Cotitract "Compliance have already 
been ei^oded. The black unemployment rate is twice that of the 
whites. The Bureau of Lal^or Statistics does not issue separate 
figures for Asians, so we have no wAy of knowing how the ChjUiese 
are faring. ' / 

Heated debates ensue over the question whether seniority 
provisions are to be modified in favor of minorities.. Strong 
voices are raised against the goi|ls and tinetable«b of the Affirma- 
tive Action plans. Will the government ease Its pressure on employers 
^ to comply with the law on minority hiring if the economic situation 
worsens? 



Seniority . ^ \ 

This job isecurity cla;use is contained in virtually all collec- 
tive bargaining contracts. But minorities charge that seniority 
perpetuates discrimination because they were 'last hired, hence 
first in line to he fired. Con^anies caught between the collective 
bargaining agreements and contracts signed with the Equal Employment 
Opporttinity Commission have asked the courts for a decision! In 
the Jersey Central Power & Light Company case, the jtidge ordered « 
the company and union "to work something out :consistent with both 
contracts."^ The solution was to set up three senj^ority* lists. 

5. Marily Bender, "Job Discrimination 10 Y^ars After t:he Ban," 
New York Times 10 November 1974, ^ 
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One for mlnorltiesy one for females^ and one for all others. 
Layoffs would come from the bottom of the lists rotating from . 
^ Coltmn A to Column B to Column C^ thereby preserving some of 
the gains made by minorities and women. ^ 

Quotas , 

In another case^ Charles Watklns et al.» v. the Continental 
Can Company and the Steelworkers Union , the jtidge ordered the 
reinstatement of seven blacks according to a jEormula that would 
Jielp maintain their steady r^^^^tage .In the work force. Out of 
a work force of 400^ there were o riginally 50 blacks. In a drastic 
cutback^ the company retained only 149 \^ites and 2 blacks. The 
judge held that the blacks* low seniority and t^e disparate effect 
the layoffs had on them stemmed from the company's racially discrim- 
inatory hiring policies before 1965. 

Appeal on the Watkins case is being watched very closely. 
Many legal minds contend that it cannot be upheld^ William J. 
Kilberg^ Solicitor of* Labor at the Lab^nrD^partment said, "It's 
one thing whe^n people are laid off and there are other Jobs in 
the community. But yhen you compound layoffs with the knowledge 
that there are no other jobs and you add to that a racial overtone^ 
you have a serious probldn. It^ shouldn't be handled cavalierly by 
middle-class white lawyers who are in no danger of losing their 
jobs. Employment is life. It's food."^ . > ' 

Making a distinction between quotas and goals is very difficult. 
Hoth are based on percentages^ but quotas are fixed^ whereas jgoals 
are flexible objectives to aim for within a certain time limit. 



Reverse Discrimination * 

Are minorities getting priority consideration for the scarce 
jobs? Are they being hired over the better quall^f led white males? 
!'Definitely«" assert the whit:es» and the number of complaints 
charging reverse discrimination are rising rapidly. Some indica- 
tion of the courts' stance was expected from the Defunis case^ in 
which avwhite male said he was discriminated against by the Univer- 
sity of Washington Law School because other candidates with lower 
test scores and lower grades were admitted whereas he was no.t. By . 



6. Ibid. 
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the time the courts came around to hearlxig the case^ the Issue was 
a moot one^ and they said as much. Mr. Defunls had been belatedly 
admitted and had already earned his law degree'. 



On charges of reverse discrimination^ Mr. John Powell » chairman 
of the Federal EEOC^ sald^ "There might be cases where the electa- . 
tlons of the white majority might have to be modified. "7 Robert^ 
D. LlUey, president Of ATT, expanded on this viewpoint by saying, 
'Vhjat the white male Is losing Is not opportunity Itself but the 
favored place he's held over the years In relation to that oppor- 
tunity." ' % 

It does seem that agme effort Is belzig made to hold onto some * 
of the 'gains ^made by mlncrities over the past two decades. Civil 
Rights, Equal fenployment Opportunity, Affirmative Action were not 
completely abandoned at the first sign of economic setback. However, 
the decision in the cases cited above were handed down toward the 
latter part of 1974^ just when the recession was beginning to be 
^elt. As the recession deepened and xinemployment clljobed. Affirm- 
ative Action plans came imder stronger, attacks. Selective hi^lxig 
giving an edge to minorities was expressly forbidden, and, in ttie^ 
case of the appointment of a school principal in New York's school 
district Nq. 4, the job was taken away froii^a woman of Puerto Rlcto 
extraction and given to a white male because of the latter 's higher 
qualifications. 



Antidiscrimination Legislation . . , ^ 

There 1^ no question thar'antldlscrimlnatlon legislation has 
be^ a strong lever in raising the status of minorities, and the 
Chinese have benefited as much as the blacks, Puerto Rlcan^, Chi- 
canos, and other ethnics. These laws were strong levers and they ' 
were strong crutches. But aa Bayard Rustin said, "An affirmative 
action program cannot find jobs for the unemployed or help the 
underemployed into better jobs If those. jobs do not exist. "^ Racism 
and discrimination cannot be dealt with outside the context of the ' 
American economy. , , 



Lack of Social Contacts 

or 

The other main reaspn given by CCNY Chinese alumni as the 



7. Quoted in Ibid. 

8. Rustin, Loc clt. 
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deteannlnlTig factors of occupational inoblllty was lack of social 
contacts. * In a speech preseated before the As lan-Amer lean Conference 
at Princeton In 1974^ Professor James Wei gave a blrdseye view of 
where the Chinese engineers and scientists are at today. Professor 
Wei, a graduate of MIT, forme^y taught at Princeton. He worked for 
Mobil Oil aiod Dow Chemical for\many years and now .holds a chair 
professorship at the University of Wilmington. 

Pointing out that engineering Is one of the majo? occupations 
of the Chinese oiale professional, he said that the diversity of ^ 
jobs iield by Chinese engineers today was simply beyoxid the imagi- 
nation" back in 1950. Chinese ei^lneers tend to go into ,f ieldis 
where the technology is changing rapidly, such as electronics, 
aeronautics, petroleum, and chemistry. These fields are challenging 
and demanding. Not too many Chinese engineers are in highway . 
construction or the building of schools or public housing, and 
Professor Wei gave a very plausible reason for their absence, 
'^ou need political connections for these projects," he escplained. 

"If I were to grade the accomplishments of Chinese engineers 
as a group over- the^e past tw^ty-flve years," Professor Wei con- 
tinued, "I think I would give them a B in terms of prestige, in 
terms of numbers in the^ field, and in terms of income« But in 
positions of , responsibility, they are consplclously absent. At 
the management level, you are no longer dealing with concepts or 
things, you are dealing with people^ and upwards mobility is deter- 
mined by socializing and social amenities." 

' This is precisely the area to which the Chinese must pay 
attention. They are going to have to attack the bulwarks of 
private clubs and elitist organizations, and they are going to 
encounter resistance. As the Chinese reach beyond the middle 
level, the ascent becomes steeper, the competition keener, and 
the going rougher. All things being equal, racism may rear its 
ugly head and reinject Itself at the higher levels just as it is 
being reduced at the lower ones. 

Will efforts toward meeti^ the standards set by the dominant 
groups eliminate the boundaries between the races? A brilliant 
^colleague of mine advances the theory that c;|,eavages between the 
races can never be bridged. Once a group in the lower stratum 
attains the culture, the speech, the values, and the way of life 
of the upper stratum, the standards will be changed or revised 
and other impediments put in their path so that t^e lower stratum 
will htsver come up to the expectations of the upper. Hence ^one 
groiijp will always feel superior to the pjther by some isqposed cri- 
teria. . ^ • • 
1 . - » » 
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There is some validity- to this line of reasoning, but it is 
too defeatist and pessimistic an attitude. Without hope, there 
is no incentive and no reason to go on, ' I believe th^t there are 
r^&edies or, at least, improvements tQ problems, I believe that 
knowledge and understanding of the differences between peoples and 
the underlying causes of their friction can pave the way toward ;) 
solutions, ' ' 

■ , ■ - " •■ f ■ 

This research and report on the occupational status and economic 
characteristics of the Chinese in the United States Is a means to 
that end. By looking at their special circumstances and conditions, 
by finding out where they are at, by assessing the Impact of their 
history in this country, by pointing out the div^gence of their . 
ctllture from American expectations, and by liringlng out the inequities 
and, disadvantages shouldered by the Chinese, we obtain the facts with 
which to come to workable solutions. 



SUMMARY OF FIMDINGS 

!• .The Chinese are hindered by stereotypes applied^ £o thie • 
group. ' . * 

'*2* < No , matted liov far back the. roots of a Chlnese-Amelrican 
go in this country^ he is always looked upon as a foreigc^er^ an 
alieny and -a usurper of what rightfully belongs to '^Americans." 

3. Attitude toward Chinese-Americans ridd up^ and down from 
'goodwill to hosttiityy depending upon the foreign relatiqns of . 
the United ^g^ates and China. 

•* > * " 

/4. It Is hard '^o rid employers of thh notion that 'll Chinese 
will work harder for less. 

5. 'It is aXso difficult to shed the lauzulrymiaay restaurant 
worker image. 

6. > Low self-esteem can work to the psychological detriment 
of the Chinese. 

7. Some stereotypes of the Chinese are laudatory and^some 
are contradictory^ which goes to show liow illogical they can be. 

8. Discrimination is no fbnger blatant. Some of it is re- 
routed. Some is masked^ and siome is hung on institutional hooks. 
One must look more carefully to *unmask the disguises. 

9. Substantial progress has been effected in economic oppor- 
tunities for the Chinese. ''Upward mobility is not generally exper- 
ienced by the first generation. It is the second generation that 
reaps this harvest of the hardships^and toil of t|ie first. 

10. ' With the country facing economic adversity^ the gains of 
the minorities^ oye^ the past ,tVo decades may be eroded and set back. 

11. Questions of seniority and quotas versus affirmative 
action plans and charges of reverse discrimination are being frested 
in the cotirts. It, tt\e first rounds minorities seemed to have held > 
onto some of their gains» but the final round ipay tell ^ different 
story. In 8um» *the economic-health of^i:he nation det^rmlnes^ to a 
l^ge extent the race relations. ' y ^ 

12. Lack of social contacts is one of the main roadblocks to 
upward ^mobility for the Chinese. 

13. Research and reports like this one provide the background 
and the facts for workable solutions to the problem^ of the Chinese-^ 
^Amer leans. ' » • 
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RECOMMENDATIONS , 

The language of today's stereotypes is far more positive than 
the one applied to the Chinese in the early days of the West, but 
stereotypes are not constant. They change with the economic weather, 
and they Improve or deteriorate according to^the relations of the 
United States with the, ancestral land. 

Can race relations be ixnproved through education or contact 
or information? To a limited degree, yes, under the right 'conditions* 
Education and information by themselves do not change attitudes. 
Science has proved there is no innate difference between the races 
but that does not lessen conviction that some races are inferior to 
others. / . 

The saying that "No man is a heift to his valet" asserts that » 
close contact does not necessarily reduce prejudice. Eminent 
' psychologists have already established this fact. Southerners 
were no less prejudiced tow^d their black mammies, although the ^ 

' r'elationship may have been one as close as mother and child. 

■J 

Stereotypes and prejudices are shaped primarily by three 

* dominant influences in a person's life — the family, the school, 

, and' the media. Family influence is the strongest and the most ^ 
lasting, but so far as the government is concerned, the family 
cannot be\ the starting point in any attempt to dispel stere6types 
and reduce prejudice because it is difficult to reach, into individual 
homes. The vaiviables^are too, great and the target too .dispersed. 

That leaves the school and the media, both of which are highly 
concentrated and centrally controlled. CMice of school curriculum, 
textbooks, and educational mate?:ials are matters, of board policies 
or decisions mad^ by a few school administrators. Ove? two-thirds 

* of the American population lives ^in metropolitan areas where a few 
^ • school boards wielfi trco^endous influence over. the educational^* 

content pf our public schools^ these people have the power to 
influence, for.. better or worse, the attitudes, the thinking ^ and 
even the 'actions of our future citizeiis. With |^mpuisory education, 
" .dl^t our children are processed, for six hours a day, for ten to y-y 
-^twelve^ years. of their formative years, ^through the schools^. This t 
' is' the vital area In^anj^^attenQ)^ to ameliorate the pervasive racism 
that afflicts our nation'. 

^urprislrigly^ few- textbooks; pontain any reference i^atsoevfec 
to the rale of .the Chinese in the early development of the Aaierican / 
West^ and their Ignominous treatment and exclusion from tills coui 
^ I hav^ examined high sc^iool history texts ,8b0-pages thick in which 
only- one sentehce mentioned th^^ Chinese in the United Statea in 
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passing; >I68t texts I extmirfed Jiad no referext&e at all. 

Art appreciation courses ignore completely the entire, spectrum ^ '« 
of artistic adhievement in'^the^East^ The omission t^enda to suggest 
that Eastern civilization had little, art worthy, of appreciation.^ 
High school students h^e at least heard *:of Shakespeare,- Goethe, 
Hugo, Dostoevski, ^but have they ^er had a chance, to see th^^* names. *^ 
Li Po, Tu Fu, or Ssu Ma Chien in print? ' , 

In New York City, only one .public school out of 800 offered 
* Chinese l^guage ^ a course of study ^rlor to the implementation 
of 'bilingual education. I.dpubt if any .other city outside <^ ^ 
California offers the Chinese language ir^ its piiblic schools at 

all.. . ■ :^ : ^'^ : ,: - ■ 

My recommendation is that a specjaV commission b^- appointed, 
on the national level to review t<he curriculum .and the 'content of ' 
our educatdonal matter for intentional ethnic s}:urs and stereotyping, 
not just for Chinese-Americans,* but for all ethnic grouijs. The 
commission ' would make reCoteendatipns- to thV' $ec^et'ary h£ Health j 
Education, and Welfare for, the introduction of a more balanced^ \- 
£urriculum a^d for a more diverse study of /the peoples' and. areas ' * 
of the world.. Currently^ the course of study ,in\ bur schctols is ■ 
predominantly European ce^itered, but 'our deal^igs* with the world 

^are not. Today's newpapet headlines are focused m^fe on Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, ' and^ Latin American than. on Europe. The ^ 
Onlted* States finds itself tremendously liandlcapped when it knows 
so little about tl^ese vast continents and their peoples. .For their 
01^ sake and fpr the sake of * the future course *of American .history, 
American children must be exposed to and led to appreciate the 
differences in the varied races, cultures, ^nd languages. their 
entire education is lacking in any ezt>osure .to these places, people, 

^and things, "^Ijater contact will only render them suspicious and 

. supercilious^ toward these strangers. The, schools'", therefore, are 
the appropriate** place and th^ most powerful f prce jtoward effecting 

t" aay modification IBf stereotypes and prejudice. 

The Media ' •• , 

At prime time on any-^given di^, 50 million people may bie: fitting 
in front of ^th^ir televislbii sets. In' 1969, 95 p^cent of the ^• 
households reported that they had a television set,ajttd "a third of 
these reported that they had t^o sets or more. Radios are even , 
more commonplace, being found not ox^yin^the home, but* in almost 
every automobile on the street. Only thif^^e television networks 
and seven radio networks control the airwaves. With^isuch awesome 
power concentrated in a few hands, television and radio can pretty 
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much determine t^e minds of the American people. The medium of : ^ ^ 
ptlnt Is no less Influential 'jbi vhajtever form: 'bopks^, . periodicals, 
newspaper?, .advert isem^ents; and thq comics, ^ Nor can we omit the 
. movies and r.ecords. The m'edia already stands Indicted for a host 
of pa^t'siiis. The stamp of Fu Manchui the Dragon Lidy^ Chop-^hop, 
the pidgin-English-speaking dbmestic are still with. us. 

Can we expect some reform ixi the f^jffire? At the Civil Rights 
Commission Hearings in New York* City on Jiily 1974, representatives 
from the media , all admitted that their ^consciousness was raised 
by the testimony presented befor;^ the panel^. Television and radio 
stations, advertisement agencies, and representatives from a ntmber 
of the- major newspapers /in New York testif ied that they had review 
boards to screen tox offensive ethnic slurs or material of questionable 
taste. Yet, when confronted with examples of offensive characteri- 
.satlon or comoiercials, most, of the representatives confessed that, 
they had not thought of these comaercials as such. 

, • 

An example, given was a pesticide commercial. In the ad, we 
first see a swarm of menacing insects threatening pur homes. With 
one spray of the insecticide, all the pests meet their doom. The 
ad is effective in selling insecticides, but it also depicts the 
insects with slanted eyes and Oriental features. 

Another, ad sold men^s shirts. The scene is one with a slinky, 
sexy, gorgeous "China doll" ^miring the tall, blonde Caucasian man 
who towers above a group of short, dark Asian men, "I see nothing 
offensive in that ad," objected an advertising man, "The girl is 
presented as a beautiful woman, ^beautifully attir^. Any woman 
would be proud to be her." ^ 

"Which goes to prove our point that non-Asians are not tuned - 
In. to Asian sensitivity," was the reply,- "Why is it that Asian 
woi£en are always in the role of looking up to white men? Would 
you have reversed the scene by showing a beautiful white woman* 
admiring a Chinese man with envious Caucasians looking on?" 

A recommendation to the media, theref 0X£«. i|r to open their 
ranks to Asian writers, reporters,, editors, producers, cameramen, 
performefrs, and actors. According to'^Alvin Ing, president of the 
Oriental Actors Association, the number of .Asians employed. by the 
»media is Very grim. There is not one Asian actor on Broadway 
today. About five years ago, the f igmr^s showed only one Asian- 
American actor on. Broadway ip. three years, 

, . ' / . 

'Ill 1974, a landmark decision was handed down' against the Lincoln 
Repertory Theatre of. Lincoln Center in New York, finding it guilty of 
discrimination because "it systematically failed or refused to give 
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equal opportunity to Asian American* afe tors, particularly as evidenced 
by the regula? awarding of Oriental parts to non-Oriental actor s«", • 
Black-f ace5 is no longer practiced on the*stage'or in television,- 
but yellow-if^ace is, till quite prevalent. The star of Rung Fu > a 
popular ahow^ is a case in point. 

Those Chinese**A2nericans who have entered the media have done 
great credit to ^th6iaselves# Connie Chung, who has international, 
exposure on WCBS-TV, is a prime example. In 1971, she was named 
Outstanding Toung Vonian of America, and the imerican Association 
of University 'Wome^ a>rarded her the Metro Area- Hass Media citation 
for outstanding excellence in the field of^ news reporting. However, 
the Connie Chungs are^rare. At the New York Civil Rights Hearings, 
the media said it would welcome more applications from Asians. 
Admittedly, tfxe Asians are apprehensive about their chances. It 
would facilitate matters if the industry could set up an apprentice- 
ship program for minorities, and pursue a vigorous Affirmative 
Action plan to tap the hidden reservoir of latent Asian talent. 

My last reconnendation would be to the Chinese themselves. 
They have the privilege,* the duty, and the obligation to protect 
their interests and their Image from false or off ensive represen- 
tation. That is why organizations such as the Chinese for Affirm^ 
atlve Action in San Francisco are to be commended for their efforts. 
This organization works actively /for the eradication of stereotypes*^ 
and the e^ansion of employment opportunities for' Asians. Join " 

Xh organizations or lend them your support. If you cannot be 
olv^ directly, contribute to their operating expenses* Inform 
yourselves of theleVers of cdptrol in the American system. . For 
example, every three years the radio and television stations come 
up, for review of station performance in the renewal of their licenses. 
'Leverage can be exerted at this time, if, not sooner, for some 
accountability by the stations, yztemal vigilanice is the price 
of liberty," is a statement attributed to Thomas Jefferson* If 
the w&ite forefathers had to pay the price then in the founding 
of this nation, it Is no less true how in the preservation of the 
nation. , 



9. Blacking a white man's face to enable him to play the role of 
a black. , 
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CONCLUSION 



The. purpose of this study aixd research was fourfol^: 

' 1. 'To 'generate a basic statistical boaV of data from reliable 
sources about the. Chine^in the United States. 

2. " To zero in on Chinese-American manpower and employment 
characteristics: 

• 

3. To point out ar^s of cultural dif f eiiences and divergence 
which affect the attitil^, behavior, and performance of the Chines^ 
in this country in their quest for a meaningful livelihood. 



4. ,,To make concrete suggestions for expf 
and htori^ohtally, the occupational horizon of 



Lding, both vertically 
the Chineae-Americans. 



The task that I mapped out for jiiyself >was la large one* If it 
was too ambitious,, at least it' was a begii6iing,l Now that I am about 
to put the final period to this report, I .f eryently hope that this 
study is** but the first of many to come. . So much needs tb be known 
'al)0ut tlie entire area of social and economic, circumstances of an 
even lesser-known ethnic group that is undorgoini tremendous upheaval. 
That is why the purpose listed first above took ^iority above all 
the others. From the data developed^ I hope othet researchers will 
take up whete X left off. 



Basic Statistical Body of Data 

. As was mentioned in the Foreword and as* is quite\ obvious ^ 
throughout the report^ my data came primarily from thi 1970 census. 
Its limitations already have been stated, but the data\dld reflect 
a wide sample at a certltin time. Since there is no othter. comparable 
data bank a§ comprehensive as^ the 1970 census, it was^ usW primarily 
as a jumping-off place; At least ,it provided some facts \rfiere none 
existed before. And in years to come the data , will be part of the" 
history of. the Chinese in the United States* 

. ' In my desire to take evety advantage of the special opportunity 
'afforded me under the Manpower Administration grat\t to undertake a ^ 
special tabulation, I tried to extract as mdch information as I. could 

' , %. 
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.reasonably handle without going too far astray from the main topic 
of pccupation and^emplo^ent. Although some of the data miiy not have 
been used for thi§ report, the statistics were tabulated,nevei?theless. 

Examples of what I am -alluding to are three separate monographs 
put out under the Imprimatur of the Asian Studies Department at City 
^ College^^^ York on ethnic population by census tracts for eleven . 
majo^SSsAs. These tables provide a detailed breakdown of minority 
popi^ations in the major urban centers of the United States* ^ Hopefully, 
demographers, social scientists, school bo^ds, and government agencies 
will find these tabulations useful for their particular' purposes. 
Copies were m^e available to the Manpower Administration, .the Census 
Bureau, and research libraries. 

The Census Bureau tabulated and published some data on Chinese- 
Americans for only five states. I was able. to obtain comparable , 
data for the remaining f orty-f ive^states. When the tabulations are 
published, Chidese in all fifty states may obtain figures pertaining 
to their own area. 

^ Even in the tables used and reproduced in this report, T tried 

to be more inclusive and detailed rather than abbreviated or concise. 
This t^ds to make the tables a' little cumbersome' and difficult to 
read, but for the sake of those who need a detailed breakdown, ttie 
Information will be available. It is possible to add up the parts * 
to arrive at the whole, but the process is not reversible. 

There are xich diggings in the statistical Inf^ormation from 
the tables in this report for pther researchers, students, academicians, 
social scientists, urban planners, comtswinlty workers, and others. My * 
fliidlhgs and analyses only grazed the surface. Perhaps others will 
find .different interpretations from the same figures. Maybe the 
figures will spark other ideas that can be pursued further.V* 

j» 

Quite obviously, the 1970 census Was not the only statistical 
source utilized. State and municipal .government publications were 
consulted wherever and whjaneXrer possible, and t.hese yielded unexpected, 
findings for our purposes. Once uncovered as sources, of ^information,' 
they c^ be tapped again and again for future reference. « 

To relate govemm^^al statistics to what is actually hat>pening 
In the communities ^takes ^a thorough familiarity with t'he Chinese \ 
communities and their leaders in a iiumber ^ cities spanning the 
American continent. Through the' medium of * his, -report, I have tried • 
to express some of the thoughts, the •anxieties, .and 'the suggestions , 
.of many working in the field who are concerned and who are ethnically 
conscious about their place in the larger American scheme. These 
feelings were garnered through' Interviews, through correspondence, 
pr expressed at conferences. I hope that T have accurately conveyed 
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these thought^. 

One area that was not touched upon at all' was housing. This 
was covered by a separate census and^ bit removed from occupation 
and employment. Since time was limited, no attempt was made to 
deal with^his subject, but it deserves priority attention .as an 
area of dajor conceroi. 

» 

SiiiTOTflry of Findings ,k - 

4 

Occupation is livelihood which translates into Income', food, 
and survival. SiAce it is a basic determinant of our daily existence — 
how we live, qur social statu^, and how we spend the major portion 
of our waking hours — it is the most logical area with which to begin 
any study of the Chinese in the United States. The thrust of this 
report i§ aimed at the economic characteristics and occupational 
status of the Chinese with a view toward finding out where and how 
they stand and to make suggestions for improvement where necessary 
and feasible. 

At' the end of every chapter in this report, I listed the findings 
that had, a bearing on ^ployment aspects of the Chinese. To recapitulat 
briefly, I have set down the more significant factors below: 

1. The history of the' Cfeinese in the United States goes back 
for more, than 100 years,; but the Chinese have perpetually remained 
an ;immigrant group due "to the past exclusionary policies of this 
cotintry. * . * ' 

2. Immi^ation has increased- spectacularly since 1965, when 
the Immigtation laws were revised. 

3. The new law favors the professional and skilled. Consequetntly, 
there has been a shift in the type of Chinese immigrants coming in* 

4. The new^^^lnmigrants are heading eastward — especially to 
Nftw York City. 

5. The 1970 census data do not reflect from oherf if th to 
one-fourth of the Chinese who have. entered the country since that 
time. ' • ' * - 

6. This vast increase in immigrants has once again tilted the 
Chines^ population in this country toward a foreign-born one. 

7. The foreign-born are handicapped by the tremendous adjustment 
they have to make, ' by the language barrier, and by their lack of > 
citizenship. 
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8. The Chlnfese population is concentrated ^along three vertical 
strips In the United States: the East and West Coasts and the 

. Hawaiian Island^^ 

9. Ninety-seven percent of the Chinese are found in large 
urban cities, prljuarily 'Uew York, San Francisco, Honolulu,'^ and 

" Los Angeles* , . 

10* The new Immigrants need the security of Chinatowns to help 
them in their transition. In those cities with large Immigrant , 
populations, the Chinatowns are expanding and the problems are more 
acute* These are the areas of greatest need. 

11. As presently constituted, the Chinese popiilation is one 
of extremes with concentrations at opposite ends of the pole, 
education-wise and occupation-wise. They tend to be either college 
graduates or illiterates, and they are in th'6 professions or service 
work. 

• 

12. The Chinese lalior force in 1970 was but 190,000. 

13. A very narrow range of jobs, such as restaurant work, 
engineering, and college teaching, are the most prevalent occupations 
for Chinese males. * 

14. A phenomenal increase toward the professions is especially 
evident among the younger generation Chinese-Americans. 

15. One-third of the Chinese .females have some^ college education 
but they are concentrated in two areas of employment — garment work 
and clerical work. 

16. The proportion of Chinese females in the labor force is 
greater than that for black or white females. 

o 

17. The Chinesef female is pitifully .underemployed and underpaid 
compared to either her white or black sisters. 

18. The effect of employment on the Chinese-American females 
has been postponement of marriage and postponement of children, 
resulting in a birthrate below replacement level. 

19. Close to one out of five Chinese in the labor force is 
in goveimment service. 

20. In government, the Chinese are primarily professionals 
or technicians, and they have attained the middle ranks. 

21. In state and local govexT:iment , they are^ almost totally 
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absent frok such agencies as the sanitation* fire, or police 
departments. * . 

22. In the construction industry, where the unions control 
the hiring and firing/ the Chinese are -conspicuously absent. The 
union stronghold has been assaulted but not' penetrated as yet. 

23. The Chinese family median Income is hljgher than the 
'national average, but the figures in themselves are deceptive. 

t 

24. The higher income may b'e the result o^' more people in 
the family working, having more than one Job, working longer hours 
or a longer work week. The Chinese put in long work hours, not so 
much f romt choice as from necessity. 

25. The substantially lower personal income figures reveal 
a mpre accurate measure. 

? 26. In Hawaii, where the Chinese have experienced less* 
discrimination, the median family Income is c^lose to $6^000 higher 
than that of the Chinese in New York. Substantial difiEerences 
like these reveal where the troubled areas are. 

^ 27. The Chinese concept of Income differs from the American, 
so dollars and cents may not represent true Income picture. 

28. The unemployment rate for the Chinese labor force is 
comparatively low. One explanation may be that the Chinese work 
at Jobs beneath their ability and qualifications rather than be 
unemployed. Hence, underemployment is fairly widespread. 

29. A disquieting factot seems to be the erratic work year; 
the Chinese are not employed the year round. 

30. Whereas the Chinese used to compensate for their disad- 
vant ged position in the labor market by hard work, there is" a 
decided* ^If t in this attitude among the younger generations 
growing up in the United States. 

31. Career motivations are based more upon opportunity for 
decision-making, doing something worthwhile, and doing what you 
enjoy doing rather than^on the more conventional motives of duty, 
money, or status. \ ^ 

32. Self -employment or small businelBS enterprises, once the' W 
predominant mode of employment for the Chinese, has declined precipiv 
tiously. In 1970, the ratlp of salaried and wage workers to the 
self-employed was 8:1. 
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33. ^ The trAdltlonal. family-operated- eaater prises^- such as , • 
laundries, gift shops> grocery stores, and restaurants, are losing 
ground .to occupations in. the .professions and Indorpbrat^ businesses* 

34. 'The Chinese .have tlie temperament and badkground for 
sucessful entreprenetirshipv* -A t the same tim e, the7 have access * 
to-iimited capital* through their habit of thrift and their .coimminlty 
credit facilities. ' , \ ^ , 



4 Cultural Anchors and Differences ... 

More than for most ;0t her ethnic groups in the United StAtes, ' 
thV employment pattern, o f the Chinese Is-^a product of their culture. 
Their cuisine created for them a field of employment in restaurants 
•and food semrice that has lasted for more than a hundtred years. 
Their esteem for the scholar and for .learning prodded them on to 
high educational attainment, even, v^en^ college degrees ^brought nd 
prosj)ect bf occupational rewards. The status of being a goveri;}ment 
official was prestigious enough to lure one-fifth of the Chinese- 
American labor force Into government* The bonds, pf the kinship 
family were -so strong that it enabled, the Chinese to suryive in 
this country against exceedingly difficult odds* Unemployment 
never u^eant being cold ^and hungry and out on the streets as 'long 
as the floors of the family: aftfiaci^-i^ headquarters were op^n. , 
Wfiat they considered virtues^, sudh as' humility and willingness to 
accommodate, has worked against their interest in upward mobility. 

The instances of culturally-based aspects of employment -are 
too nximerous to repeat — especially since they have been, recount^ 
throughout this report. Why has "the culture maintained such a hold 
' oii the Chinese when other groups gave up the ways of the motherland 
soon after they arrived in this country? The main reasons are: - 

1* Amerlofan immigration laws compelled the Chinese tp remain 
a first-generation fimnlgrant people with no roots in the United. 
States* ^ v . ^ 

, 2>*' Rejected, by the larger society, the Chinese/ turned inward * 
and perpetuated the4.r own ways. 

V 3. ' The Chinese culture .was strong* enojagh to /compete ef fectively 
against Americanization-, ir-^ ^\ * ' * ^ ' • 

4. The';Chinese are physically distinct and easily identifiable 
as different from the majority white stock in the'United States* 

Only w ithin liecent y^ars have many of the discriminatory laws 
against the Chinese been repealed^r^hereby modifying some of the 
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effects; of hke above factors. For* the first time, we how have a 
subst^ritiai' native-born college-age group in the population. The 
Chinese jie^ no lo&ger»live in constant fear of the' inmigrant 
.inspectors. Civil Htghts legislation has pierced some of the barriers 
/erBCted against minority groups in the past, ' As evidenced by the 
statisrtics in* this report based upon the 1970 census, the Chinese 
haye moved forward dramatically. As a result, the hold of Chinese 
cult^iire is- also loosening. 

Man:^, Chinese are now experiencing a two-way tug, commonly called 
ar^ identity crisis^ Ane they'-Amerdcans oj are they ^Chinese? Are 
they .to give up their Chinese ways and values completely if such 
are inbperatlve in the ^srugged and competitive American society? Are 
they to* discard their language and tura their backs oh the teachings 
of their parents and ancestots? How can they reconcile the conflict 
when the values are diametrically opposite? 

Even when^they become totally American in speech, thought, and 
^actioti, what happens when they are still looked upon as foreign or 
alien because their physical features are -different? What effect 
do these new factors have on Chinese-Americans in relation to their 
occupational clioices axyd the opportunities open to them? 

What chances are there that the gains so recently won by the 
Chiiaese will continue' on an upward course or be consolidated? There 
is the ever-present possibility that under adverse economic conditions 
there may be a backslide and a reversion to racial intolerance and 
prejtidice. ' / : 

Summary of Recommendations 

Tojiay, we are accepting more and more the fact that the power 
of government can be exerted for desirable social change or for tlie 
remediation of society's ills. If any doubt lingers that government 
po;Licy can totally alter and shape Che course of oup lives, we have 
only to look back at how American immigration laws dominated,* pervaded 
and shaped the lives of the Chinese in the United States for nearly 
a century. Government decreed the make-up of the limiigrants whether 
they were to be male or female, young or old/ rich or poor, skilled* 
or otherwise, educated or illiterate, cultured or uncouth. Indirectly 
it shaped the family structure and ^the personalities of the Chine'se, 
and the heavy hand of thd laws t:ould be felt in every sphere of 
activity undertaken. 

At the outset of this study, I mentioned that the 1970s will be 
the decade of redress following a decade of protest. I earnestly' , 
hope that the findings from this study can be used as guideposts ' 
to show the way toward the prospect of better hopes and a better 
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life for a long-suffering people. 

" If the record of the Chinese in the United States appears bright 
and sanguine from this report, then It. Is all to their credit that 
they were able to surmount insuperable barriers and handicaps, not 
merely to survive, but to try to forge ahead. If they have accomplished, 
let it be proo||||hat they constitute a valuable human resource that 
will add to, not detract from, the national store* But those encoxinterlng 
difficulty In making the transition as a result of theii^ uprooting > 
deserve assistance to help them in their resettlement; for the more 
rapid their adjustment, the more quickly they will become useful 
members of » society. , 

Let me, therefore, sum up briefly my main recommendations, not 
only to the government, but also to all Americans and to the Chinese- 
Americans tjiems elves. 

1. Keep in mind that the people whose needs are greatest were 
not counted in the 1970 census. Additional and on*-golng studies 
need to be undertaken to bring the findings up to date. 

* r • 

2. Provide t^e Chinese with the maximum opportunity to learn 
the English -language. ^ 

3. Give the Chinese the same considerations accorded other 
minor it lesjinder ,the special provisions of the Civil Rights Acts, 
the Equal ^ployment Opportunity Act, Affirmative Action Plans, 
Contract Compliance, etc. All too often the Chinese are not considered 
minorities and are excluded from the provisions and benefits of 
minority programs. ^ ^ 

4. Pass the "Gateway Bill" sponsored by Congresswoman Patsy Mink. 

5. Reconsider all laws which purposely or Inadvertently shut 
out large segments 6f the Chinese work force, either citizenship 
requirements or licensing stipulations that have no bearing on the 
ability to perform the job. ^ 

6. Encourage dispersion of the Chinese away from the^ ghettos 
and large Wban centers like New York and San Francisco. Employers 
in other areas may well consider the desirability and. feasibility 
of hiring Chinese personnel. 

7. Give special consideration to the highly disadvantaged 
position of the Chinese female, who is either highly educated or 
illiterate but poorly paid, and who is in special need of facilities, 
suc}i as day-care centers, and special consideration, such as part-time 
wbrki • ' ^ . * 



,8. Provide opportunities for Chinese females to break out of 
the molds 'of garment worker and tlerical worker. 

9. Ebcpand tl^e occupational horizon of Chinese professionals, 

who are too highly concentrated in the fields of teaching and engineering 

10. Review obstacles, such ^s subjective oral examinations or , 
personality tests, ^that effectively bar the Chinese from upward 
mobility into the executive ranks, or managerial positions. 

11. Increase government and^private conmitment to more manpower 
retraining and job referral jBervice to the Chinese. Currently, 
government-funded, programs at any level and in any area for the Chinese 
have been minimal and token, at best. -v, 

ft ■ ^ V 

12. Develop alternatives to ''hiring and firing in^the construction 
industry if the unions persist in discriminating against minorities. 

13. Make more effective use of the Federal Office of Minority 
Enterprise to encourage a backward look at the advantages of self- 
employment that has stoc^ the Chinese in good stead over the years. 

14. Draw Upon the reservoir of Chinese-Americans who are familiar 
with both China and the United States to bridge the chasm that has 
separated the nations for "a quarter of a century., 

* 15. Use their talents also as middlemen to expand commerce and 
trade. 

' 16. Restore the facts of the true role and -the contributions of 
the early Chinese to the history and development of this country. It 
*is the task of educators in ethnic studies courses, of publishers of 
history books, and of the media to correct the mi^staken and stereotyped ^ 
images generally *held about the Chinese. 

■ , 17. Learn to accept the Chinese-American and other national 
groups with identifiable physical differences as people who hav^ 
legitimate rights in this country to earn a livelihqod and to enjoy 
equal privileges and protection under the law. 

18. Seek to identify and groom leaders or potential leaders in 
'the communities. . » 

19. • Support further research"* on the Chinese, so the true facts 
wili' l)e available to enable the government and the leaders to make 
rational and coi;istructive .decisions. 

:. V . ' ■ y 

20. Do riot dispara^ or put down the cultural traits or 
differences of tl^e Chinese. Th^ American way is not always the 
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best, and the Chinese way is not always to be discarded., Thl^ point • 
is especially directed at those Chinese-Americans who^o through a 
period of self-hatred .in their quest to belong and get ahead in , 
American society., . ^ ^ 

For the Chinese specifically: ' 

21.^ The j)est employment insuralnce f or the Chinese is to create 
a work force or a bank of skills and talents th^Jfr-is not *easily 
replaceable. When accomplished individually, "however, as the Chinesfe . 
have been wont to do in the past, it can never be an effective and 
collective force. ' <>. 

22; Organize and develop a national oi;ganiz^tion, comparable 
to the NAACP or Anti-Defamation League or Japanese-American Citizen's 
League, that will work for the welfare of the Chinese, that will 
serve as a watchdog to guard their interests, and that viU bring 
strength and solidarity to the group. 

» 

^ 23. Jpin with other Asian groups that share similar experiences 
and similar problems and broaden this base with other minority groups - 
**4:p form a coalition for more effective leverage. 

#" - ' ^ ■ 

24. Become more politicized and tuned in to what is happening 
on the local and national scetSe. A democratic form of government 
demands citizen involvement and participation. If involvement is 
not part of the Chinese heritage^ then special civics classes or \ 
literature should be provided to help the Chinese bridge this cultural 
chasm* < 



It is quite obvious that I have not confined my suggestions or 
recommendations solely to what the government can do to helg a minority 
of minorities during this period of tremendous upheaval brought on 
by the upsurge in immigration and by a heightened ethnic consciousness. 
The government has the resottrces and mechanism by which it can facilitat 
an easier adjustment for the group. If it has ^tended such assistance 
to other Immigrant groups and minorities, then surely the Chinese are 
no less deserving. I hope that this study is but the first link in 
further goveriment attention to Chinese-Americans. 

To the Chinese people and communities, I hope that so;ae of these 
findings will enable them to better understand themselves and to act 
upon any pertinent data from this research to expand their employment 
opportunities. 

And to all Americans, whether black, white, brown, red, or yellow, 
let ti9 be mindful that we are a nation of immigrants. We 'rose to our 
position as leader of the world of nations through the Invigorating 
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iBlxtijre.jof 'divetse cuitiires and peoples. It is the constant infusion 
of newj^ood that is th'is. country's source^ of greatness and wealth. 



.J 
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APPENDIX 



TABLE 86 



CHINES? POPULATION IN THE U.S. BT DECADES, 1860-1970 




Decade 


Ntmbers 


1860 


34,933 


1870 


63,199 


•18^0 


105,465 


1890 


107,488 


1900 


89,863 


.1910 


71,531 


1920 


61,639 


1930 


. 74,954 


•1940 


77,504 


1950 


117,529 


1§60 


237,292 


1970 


435,062 - 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Census of Population , 1860-1970 



TABLE 87 • 



CHINESE DCCGKANT ALIENS ADMITTEP TO THE U.S., BY SEX, 1944-1973 * 

Annual* 



Years 


' Male 


% 


Female 


% ' 


Tptal 


• 

1944 


10 ■ 


29 -. 


24 


71 


' 34 


1945. 


20 


4l 


• 64 


: 59- 


^109 


1945 


71 


31 


162 


69 


233 


1947 


» 142 


13 


986 ' 


87 , 


.\.1,123 


1948 


257 


8 


3,317 




3,574 


1949 


■ 242 


10 


2,248 


90 


.2,4"90 


1950 


110 


8 


1,179 


92 


1,289 


1951 


126 


11 


957 


• 89 . ' 


1,083 


1952 


11^ 


10 ' 


1,034 


90 


• 1,152 


1953 


203 


19 


^ 890. 


81 ■ ',' 


1,093 


1954 


1,511 


55 


1,236 


■ -45 • 


2,747 


1955 


1,261 


48 


1,-367 - 


52 - ' 


2,628 


1956 


2,007 


45 


2,443 


55- 


4,450 


1957 


2,487 


49 ^ • 


2,^36 


. Sr ■ 


5,123 


1958 


1,396 


44 ^. 


1,799 


56 • 


3,195 


1959 


2,846 


'47 ■ 


3,185 . 


53 


6,031 

> 


J.960 


' 1,873 


■ 51 


1,.7§9 


• 49 


. 3,672 


1961 


1,565 


41 


2,273 


59 


*3,838 


1962 - 


1,916- 


42 


2,753 . 


58 . 


4,669 


1963 


2,297 


43 


3,073 


57 ■ 


5,370' 


*i964 


2,597 


46 


3,051 


54 


^,648 


1965 


2,242 


47 


2,527 


53 


4,769 


1966 


8,613 


49 


8,995 


51 


17,608 


1967 


, ' 12,811 


51 


12,285 


' 49 


25,096 


19,68 


7,862 


48 


8,572 


52 


. 16,434 


1969 


10,001 


48 


^ 10,892 


52 


20,893 


1970 


8,586 


48 


9,370 


52 


17,956 


1971 


8,287 


' 47 


9,335 


, 53 , 


17,622 


1972 


10,437 


48 


11,293 


•52 


21,7.30 


1973 


9,937 


46 • 


"11,719 


54 


■21,656 



Source ; Immigration and Naturalization Services Annual Reports > 
(Waahingtpn, D,C.: 1944-1973). 
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•XABLE 89 



• SELEqiED INDDStRY OF THE CHINESE IN THE UvS.., -BY SEX ,AND "PERCpT OF Ti)IAL,' IS'JO . 



Selected Industry 



Male 



Female.' - 



Total 



electrical ' 
, equip* & supplies' 



* Total 16. Yeetrs and Over 



Agrictdture , forestries^ • fisheries 
Mining- " 't 

Constinidtion , * 

Manufactu^ring ' ; " . • 

iDurstle Goods ; ' 

Metal industries,. 
Machinery,- excl. 
Electrical mach. 
Transportation equipment 
Nondurable Goods * * ■ 
.^Jood and kindred i>roducts * _ 

Canning ^15: preserv. fruit,, *Y^g. & seafood 
Textile miH products 

Yara., thread- & fatric'miUs ^ 
AppaxeL & oth«r fat. text. ^prod. - - ' • 
^Printing, publish. & allied indust. 
Chemical & allied^ products , 
^Cran sport at ion, c'ommun. & other put. util. 
Ttansportation . • * 

. * Water transportation - 
Aif transportal^ion 
Communic^'fions 

Telephones (wire & radio) 
Utilities & sanitary services 
Wholesale & retail, trade , 
Wholesale 1^/ade 

Food & related ' products 
Retail trade 

General merchandi-se^ storep . 

Food stores ' ------ 



,113»929 * ]6iy2$l\'^ 181^90"/* 'l00.7>^ 



- --Grocer^ stoTes .' 
Gasoline serv±t^er*taf ion^ 
Apparel '& access, stores, exc.^shoe store 
Eating. &' drinking places, , 
• Drug s'tqres ' " . / 

Fineulce, insurance '& real es.tate 
Banking - . 

Security, connnod. brokerage S invest, cp.,.-.- / 
iQsurance ^ / '."^ 

Real est'ate incl. real est* .i^siar-. ^lay otf . 
Business k repair servipes / . 
Business seirvlces' ^ . * 

Commercial research, devel. & test, lab.-i^ 
Computer prpga^aming services.,., j.^ 
Repair 'ser^ces-^ ' V * ^ " v ' • 

Pel^sonal services * ^ 
E^li'vate'^lio^seholds / ' * . 

'KbtelpB &.moibels > ' ^ ' ' , 

• < Laund^ing^ cleanijig i ^pther gatrynent sefvi<:^e5 
- .Beiauty shops • /' • ' # 



ER^C 







. 1 liV?9 ' 


0 81 ' 




op . 




0 1 i 




J 00 






xOjU^ . 


4^ J f i-L 


jj., toy 


XI . p^ 






xx^oyo 


o.p> 


^^f^-^ 












X, 1 0^ 






joy 


0 f\OR 
dyO^yj 


* 1 kl 
•x» 






"5 1 71 








-Ly , py*+ 


XU . O/r 




A7A 
0 1 0 




X • 




po»+ 


At n 

OxU 


0 




"577 


mi7 




101 




377 


0.2? 


952- 


10,176 


^1,128 


6.i;« ; 


-L , J f U 




X ,yo*+ 


1 ol 


-L j,c 1 P 




1 709 


0 q1 


P J jO f 




7 £^99 


*T • X/» 








^ 9l ^ 




7Q 
1 y. 


779 


Q lit 


Anil 


oxx 


- 1 111 t; 


0 7l 






1 liQQ 


0 7fl[ 




pu^r 


±jxHP 








oyp 








OQQ 

P jtjyy 








i?iry 


0. ^ 




1)1^ A)iA 
lH,O*t0 J 


, Pi, 0^1 


00 • 7^ 






- ^iOUd ' 


x.y^ 




0 0 Q 
2,720 


10,390 


t 5*7/* 


6,581 


2,359' , 


0,9^0 




, 9ol 


21 


9o2 


.0.5^ 




5^0 


oo9. 


0.4%/ 




5,355 


30,792 


10.9% ; 


655- 


33U 


/ 989 


• r\ trtf 
0.5% 




^,oo5 


0,070 




.^1 ,^00 


2 ,137 


3, '♦03 . 


1 ' A<i ^ 
X. 0/» 




oil A 


. ?.,1<>«: 


'0 <<i 


934 




. 2,490, 


In. 


^ 765 . 


226 






• 3,260 


1,177 , 


. itVl*37 




% .1,82^ - 


92U , 


2;753 ' ' 


1-5% \ 


50T 


• 0. ' 


507 


0.2% '\ 


' 272 


lUl . 


1*13 . 


0:2% i 


9176* 


lljO ' 


' 1,116' 


■0.6fc^ 


'^7,350 


• U,596- 


11,956 • 


'6.5i ^ 


' 366 


■ . , 7lJt 


."1,080 


,0.55^ : 


l,-667 


- 732 


2,390 ; 


1:3% 


.It, 582 


11,817' • 


. 6,-39S!r 


3.5%. ; 


.- 5. 27 . 


' . 397 




6.25S j 


# 4 


* 


(continued) 





TAILE 89— continued ^ 



' Selected Industry 


Male 


Female • 


Total 


i 


JSateribaixment & recreation services 




, 1*89 • 


. 1,251* 


0.6% 


Professional & related' services * 


21,1|1*9 


17,1»82 


38,931 


• • 21.k% 


• Health services . ' • 




-It, 608 


9,232 


5.0JJ 


Off ices of physicians 


' SOU 


Uia* 


• 1,215 




Offices of dfentists 


' ► 381 




626 


0.3^ 


Hospitals ' 


2,791 


3,222 


6,013 


3.3/2 


\. Legal service 


'258 


359 


' 617 


0.35^ 


Educational services 


10,811 


9,083 . 


19,891* 


10.9% 


Element6u:y & second€Lry schools ^ 


1,629 


- 3,577 


5,206 


2.Q% 


Colleges & jiniverSities 


8^871 


V,7lt6 ' 


13,617 




Libraries r 


183 


'♦33 


616 ■ 


0.3% 


Welfare services . 


290 




707 


0.355 


Non-profit membership organizations 




iH5 


756 


0.1»jS 


Sigineering architectural services 


2,565 


. 310 


2,875 


1.5JJ 


Accounting, audTiting & bookkeeping services 


lt85 


386 


871 


0.1»J? 


Public administration 


7,992 


. 3,601 


11,593 , 


6.3^ 


Postal services 


1,607 


355 


■1,962 


1.0% 


Federal public administration 


3,760 


' 2,03l»' 


5,8ll» 


3'.2% 


- State public administration 


919 


729 ^ 


1,61*8 


, 0.9% 


Local public administration 


^ 1,171 


373 


l,5l*l» 


0.8% 



/ 



Source : U.S. Census Bureau, Subject Report , PC(2)7C (1970X*-- - — ' 7^' 

^4lh^ , ' 

— y 
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